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THE OUTLOOK. 


E publish elsewhere this week an editorial esti- 
V mate of the character of General Grant, both 
as asoldier and a statesman ; a personal tribute to him 
from one who fought under him and knew him well ; 
and a brief account of his last hours. He who had 
taught a nation how to livgsubject to authority and 
possessing authority, in privation and in affluence, 
amid honors and amid slanders, has taught it also 
how to die. His baptism some months ago was sig- 
nificant of the religious faith and hope which ani- 
mated and sustained him ; but it was less significant 
than the invincible patience, the unruffled resigna- 
tion, and the self-denying love, which made radiant 
his hours of darkness and victorious his hours of 
dying. The Christian Union paid to him its tribute 
of honor while yet he lived, and when he was under 
attack by malignant partisanship and almost equally 
malignant ignorance ; it has no cruel criticisms to 
retract and no almost equally cruel silence to explain. 
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It stands with uncovered head at the grave of one 
whom it has always accounted great as a soldier and 
as a statesman, and whose dying hours have shown 
his greatness to be no accident of his position, but 
the inherent quality of his character. We do not 
drape our co!umns in black, because we account black 
a pagan emblem, and we sorrow not as those who are 
without hope. Among the many tributes which 
have been paid to his memory none are more touch- 
ing or more significant than those which have come 
spontaneously, and with almost absolute unanimity, 
from the South. Well says the New Orleans ‘‘ Times- 
Democrat:” ‘‘ United in spirit, and national brothers, 
the Boys in Blue and the Boys in Gray will follow 
the sad procession, and with dirge, and roll of muffled 
drums, and crashing funeral volleys, pay a last fare- 
well to the brave soldier.” 





These tributes to General Grant attest the power 
of a Christian magnanimity to conquer a fallen foe 
in his last citadel—the heart. The unrecorded 
victory which General Grant won, without trumpet, 
banner, or cannon, over the people whom he had 
vanquished in fiercest war, is the greatest achieve- 
ment of his grand life. He was nappy in living long 
enough to see and know the results of this victory— 
to see the two sections bound together by bonds of 
loyalty and affection, and to know that he, who had 
been so largely instrumental in destroying the armies 
of the South, had been equally instrumental in destroy- 
ing its bitterness and rancor. Among the last words 
which he wrote was this paragraph : 

“Tam further thankful, andin a much greater degree 
thankful, because it has enabled me to see for myself the 
happy harmony which so suddenly sprung up between those 
engaged but a few short years ago in deadly conflict. It has 
been an inestimable blessing to me to hear the kind expres- 
sion toward me in person from all parts of ourcountry, 
from people of all nationalities, of all religions and of no 
religion, of Confederates and of National troops alike, of 
soldiers’ organizations, of mechanical, scientific, religious, 
and other societies, embracing almost every citizen in the 
land. They have brought joy to my heart, if they have not 
effected a cure.’’ 

We repeat them to our Southern readers, and we 
hope to see them repeated in every Southern journal. 





How much both South and North are indebted to 
the firmness of will of the great soldier for the final 
pacification between the sections neither section will 
probably ever fully know. It is known, however, 
that after Abraham Lincoln's death Andrew Johnson 
desired to pursue a proscriptive policy toward the 
South ; that he was restrained from this purpose by 
the influence of the Oommander-in-Chief, whose 
pledged word to the surrendered soldiers at Appo- 
mattox Court-House was at one time the only barrier 
between them and the wrath of a President who 
represented all too well the wrath aroused in many 
a heart in the North by the assassination of Lincoln. 
Whether the following story which we clip from the 
Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle” be literally true or not, it 
undoubtedly represents the spirit and purpose of the 
two men, and the political collision between them : 


‘* Andrew Johnson, at the beginning of his term, sent for 
General Grant. They had a private interview. He bluntly 
told the General that he wished the army to be employed to 
arrest the members of the rebel administration, the rebel 
Congress, and the rebel State governments, as well as the 
rebel army and naval officers. The former he would try in 
Federal courts ; the latter he would try by military commis- 
sions. He frankly added: ‘I intend to hang every moth 
er’s son of them.’ This was the time when he was say- 
ing: ‘ Treason must be made odious and traitors must be 
punished,’ 

‘*He was also drinking more than was good for him, and 
Grant was not. 

‘For reply President Johnson got this, swift and straight, 
from the old commander : 

‘**] will not employ the army for any such purpose, nor 
will I let it be employed for any such purpose.’ 

‘** But,’ said Johnson, ‘I am by the Constitution Com- 
mander in-Chief. What will you do if I give you such 
orders ?’ 

““*Disobey them,’ quietly rejoined Grant, ‘and state my 





reasons to Congress and the country. The soldiers of the 
South accepted my parols, which by the laws of war and of 
the United States I was authorized to give. It guaranteed 
they should not be molested if they laid down their arms, 
went home, and obeyed the laws. They didso. I will stand 
by that parole, and the first court-martial yeu order would 
better be one to try me, for I will not issue such orders as 
you suggest, and I will issue orders against them, for the 
purpose you state.’ 

“President Johnson, after measuring the odds, abandoned 
the project of vengeance.”’ 

Both spirits still exist in the North, albeit that of 
the great General has vanquished the spirit of the 
President, which can never be revived again. 


The burial services are to be simple. The funeral 
at Mount McGregor, where he died, takes place on the 
4th of August, and will be ef a comparatively private 
character. Dr. Newman, his pastor in Washing- 
ton, and his constant attendant during his last 
illness, will preach the funeral discourse. The body 
will lie in state at Albany for a few hours, aud 
then be brought to New York, where it is to be 
buried, with military honors, under the direction of 
General Hancock. The burial-place at this writing 
is not finally decided on; but it will probably be in 
Central Park. A general regulation forbids all in- 
terments there, and there are some legal obstacles to 
be overcome before this regulation can be set aside ; 
moreover, there is some incongruity in placing a 
grave in the heart of the public park of a great city. 
We seek retirement rather than publicity for the 
graves of our beloved. General Grant has desired that 
wherever he is buried it may be where, when the 
time of her departure comes, his wife’s remains may 
lie by his side; and whether Central Park shall be 
finally decided on or no, a vacant place will be re- 
served for her whose wifely fidelity never flinched in 
the war, whose pride in him was never other than 
wifely in his victory, and whose tenderness swect- 
ened the bitterness and allayed the pain of his last 
hours. 





An article on ‘‘ Local Government and Ireland,” 
in the July number of the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review,” 
has excited a good deal of attention in England, 
because it is understood to have been written, or at 
least inspired, by Mr. Chamberlain, and may there- 
fore be regarded as a statement of the Radical pro- 
gramme for the government of Ireland in the 
future. The article calls attention to a historical 
parallel, by recalling the fact that the Reform Parlia- 
ment of 1832 established local government in towns 
as its first characteristic act, and that the Reform 
Parliament of 1868 extended the operations of local 
government in the department of education, and 
predicts that the first work of the Reform Parlia- 
ment of 1885 will be a ‘‘ crowning of the edifice of 
local government in some parts of the United King- 
dom, and the foundation as well as the completion 
of this structure in others.” This result isto be reached 
through the machinery of County Boards, who shall 
administer the affairs of the counties, and National 
Councils, who shall act foreach of the three leading 
divisions of Great Britain—Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. According to the writer of this article, the task 
of governing Ireland by Englishmen is a hopeless one. 
The Castle, a term which describes in a general way 
the English Government in Ireland, is entirely isolated 
from the Irish ; there is no channel of trustworthy 
information between the people and the Government. 
The management of county affairs is in the hands of 
grand juries, each made up of twenty-three land 
lords ; the county inspector of police is separated by 
his rank and his prejudices from contact with the Irish 
people ; and the magistrates, as appointees of the 
Crown, differ from the people whom they govern in 
interests, in religion, and in politics. It is impossi- 
ble, with such a system, for any Lord Lieutenant, no 
matter how just and intelligent, to manage Irish 
affairs justly and satisfactorily. ‘*‘ A system,” says 
this writer, ‘‘ which places the entire administration 
of a country in the hands of a central government, 
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and which divorces an entire people from sympathy 
with or influence upon that government, must re- 
sult in misunderstandings on the one side, followed 
by misrepreseatations and vilification on the other. 
The rulers at the Castle, blindly striving todo their 
best for the country which they do not, and which, 
under the circumstances, they cannot be expected 
to understand, complain not unjustly that the Irish 
people are unreasonable ; the Irish people retort that 
the rulers at the Castle are tyrannical and corrupt. 
Under such a condition of things an intelligent and 
economical administration of the country is impossi- 
ble.” What is needed, and what will alone solve the 
problem and give permanent peace to Ireland, is such 
a modification of the system as will place in ‘‘ the 
hands cf a national body, elected by and responsible to 
the Irish people, the application and distribution of 
the funds now contributed by the imperial exchequer 
to Ireland.” In other words, the remedy for Irish dis- 
order is Irish self-government in all matters relating 
to the administration of affairs in the island. 





Some such result as this has been inevitable from 
the first; it was merely a matter of time and the 
education of English opinion. That the Radical 
wing of the Liberal party has insight enough to see 
the remedy, and courage enough to urge its applica- 
tion, is a good augury of their political usefulness and 
success when their party and the Government shall 
pass into their hands. Mr. Parnell has succeeded in 
doing what other and nobler Irishmen have failed to 
do, be@ause of what may be called his un-Irish policy. 
Hie has been cool, passionless, and caleulating in all 
great emergencies, when in former times the impres- 
sionable Irish nature has suffered itself to be led by 
sentiment. He has been able to form a strictly Irish 
party, and has managed it for Irish interests, solely 
to secure this end ; he has been willing to vote with 
the Liberals or the Conservatives indifferently, and 


‘so has come to hold the balance of power between 


the two parties. It has been a tradition in English 
politics that neither party in opposition would secure 
the defeat of a Ministry by means of the Irish 
yote. But party spirit has proved too strong for this 
unwritten law. The Conservatives had no scruples, 
when the occasion arose, about uniting with the 
Parnellites to turn out Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry ; 
they seem willing to surrender all their former polit- 
ical convictions in the matter of Irish policy for the 
sake of commanding the Irish vote. The Radicals, 
on the oiher hand, are desirous of redressing the 
Irish grievances as a matter of political justice. 





The ‘‘ Nation” gives a fuller résumé of the recent 
electioneering manifesto of the French Radicals than 
has appeared elsewhere, the substance of which will 
supplement the paragraph on the subject in these 
columns several weeks ago. The principles set forth 
in this declaration are to be imposed on all candidates 
elected on the general ticket of the Department of 
the Seine. According to this Radical programme the 
State is to furnish gratuitous education to every child, 
at the hands of lay teachers, and to board, lodge, 
and clothe it at the public expense ; thas practically 
relieving parents of all expense in connection with 
their children. Indirect taxes are to be abolished, 
and what is known as a ‘‘ progressive tax” on capi- 
tal and income, to be laid at a very high rate on large 
capital and at a very low rate on little capital, is to be 
substituted. Legitimate and illegitimate ehildren are 
to be put on a common basis in the eyes of the law, 
and there is to bea heavy succession tax on all prop- 
erty transmitted by parents to children. The State 
is to take into its possession, by one method or an- 
other, railroads, canals, and mines, and run them 
for the benefit of the public. Hours of labor are to 
be reduced, and no children under fourteen are to be 
allowed in factories or workshops. ‘‘Groups” of 
workingmen are to have a preference in all matters 
of contract awarded by the State, and people who can- 
not furnish security are to have the benefit of credit. 
This programme, which in its barest details :ecalls 
the days of the Jacobins, discloses upon fuller exam- 
ination a body of principles quite as revolutionary 
as any proclaimed in the days of the Revolution 
itself. 


Henry M. Stanley, in the preface to his two vol- 
umes on the Congo, puts effectively his appeal to the 
European powers to compete for the trade of Central 
Africa : ‘‘ Let us suppose that a continent abounding 
with tropical produce, populated by 81,000,000 of 
workable people, and showing a coast line of 22,600 
miles in length, suddenly rose from the bosom of the 
Atlantic. Imagine the scramble for the possession of 





it by the Powers!” This is the equivalent presented, 
according to him, by the Congo country. A corre- 
spondent in the New York “ Herald” indicates the 
brier which accompanies this rose. He declares that 
the colonists ‘‘ are dying off like rotten sheep ;” that 
the stores are inadequate, the medicines poor, and 
physicians almost absolutely none. ‘‘ We are badly 
fed, badly looked after—there being but one doctor 
to 150 men living 600 miles apart.” He states, too, 
that every man employed at Brussels to go to Congo 
pledges himself to send no communication home 
respecting the state of management. If this is true, 
it is a suspicious circumstance, and one that requires 
explanation. Meanwhile, according to other well- 
authenticated reports, England and America are 
vying with each other in sending whisky to the in- 
terior of Africa to poison its natives. Why should 
not the same spirit of philanthropy which induced 
civilized nations to combine in an attempt to break 
up the slave trade induce them also to combine in an 
attempt to break up this liquor trade, which is quite 
as inhuman and quite as opposed to the interests of 
civilization ? 

General Sheridan’s mission to the Indians has 
brought forth fruit. Heis not a sentimentalist, but 
the President’s action, based upon his report, shows 
clearly enough that, however much the Indians may 
have been in the wrong, they were themselves griev- 
ously wronged. The agent in charge has resigned, 
we judge under pressure, and a military officer has 
been putin his place. It appears that for some 
years rations have been issued for upwards of 6,000 
Indians, while there are but 4,500 on the rolls. The 
‘* Evening Post ” estimates the sum which has been 
taken out of the Treasury through this fraud at 
$92,000. The President has issued a proclamation 
requiring the cattlemen to leave the Indian Reserva- 
tion in forty days; and General Sheridan informs 
them that the United States troops will enforce this 
order if necessary. The cowboys will find United 
States troops a dangerous enemy to encounter, and 
we anticipate that their ambition for fighting will 
ooze out of their finger-ends. The announcement 
that the cattlemen must go, coupled with the change 
in the agents, is said by reports from the West to 
have satisfied the Indians and brought their threat- 
ening to an end. 





The Eastern papers, which have contained full re- 
ports of the troubles in Chicago and in Cleveland, 
have had less to say of the lumber strike on the Sag- 
inaw River, which has been of quite as threatening 
proportions. We are dependent chiefly on private 
sources for our information, and they do not give us 
details as to the origin of the difficulty. The lum- 
bermen on the Saginaw River struck for reduced 
hours, the mills were closed, and the danger of an 
attempt to set them on fire was so great that nearly 
one hundred of Pinkerton’s detectives were imported 
from Chicago by the mill-owners, military were 
ordered to the spot by the Governor, and Gatling 
guns were placed in such position as to sweep the 
streets along the river banks on which the mills are 
situated. The same combination of circumstances 
existed here as in Cleveland and Chicago : capital- 
ists who treated their men as machines and made no 
attempt to adjust the difficulty by arbitration; men 
who were ignorant, passionate, and often inflamed 
with liquor, and who had nothing much to lose in 
the event of a destructive conflagration ; and city 
authorities who had been elected by the mob and 
were dependent on their votes for a continuance of 
power. The danger is reported as now past, but the 
strike continues. 





The ‘‘ Tribune ” calls attention to the organization 
of a National Protective League, the necessity for 
which it urges on the ground that ‘‘ American indus- 
try stands in need of a better organized and more 
intelligently directed defense than it has yet had.” 
It urges manufacturers to give financial support to 
this League, and says that ‘“‘if the defenders of 
American industry do not mean to be defeated they 
must take up the task of educating American voters 
with new zeal and with new liberality.” This isa 
movement in the right direction. We should like to 
see a National Protective League and a Free Trade 
League, both thoroughly organized and well equipped, 
putting forth their best energies for the education of 
the people. We should still more like to see the two 
political parties crystallizing about these two prin- 
ciples and becoming themselves national educators. 
The ‘‘ Evening Post’s” jokes are of so serious and 
solemn a character that we never quite know when 





it is in earnest and when it is joking, but it declares, 
apropos of the ‘‘Tribune’s” call for such a league, 
that President Cleveland is in earnest in his desire 
to reduce customs duties at once. And whether it 
is joking or in earnest, indications point to a strong 
movement in the Democratic House, sustained by 
the Administration, for a radical revision of the 
tariff, and in favor of lower duties. 


Chief among these indications is a circular from 
the Secretary of the Treasury addressed to the man- 
ufacturers. In this circular Mr. Manning asks 
frankly for information from them as to the cost of 
their products, how that cost is divided between raw 
materials, labor spent, etc., how much the cost of 
material when imported is due to duties, what is 
the relative effect of specific and ad valorem duties, 
and what means they can suggest for simplifying the 
tariff, and rendering the collection of the duties 
easier and more certain. The avowed objest of 
these inquiries is to facilitate the Treasury in pre- 
venting frauds in the Oustom-House and securing 
the first and equitable collection of duties. But it is 
very clear that the information will have a direct 
bearing on the question of reduction or simplification 
of the tariff, and will be available if Congress should 
desire to undertake such a work. Indeed, some 
papers which advocate a high tariff regard this circu- 
lar as a ‘‘ trap,” and evidently consider the ulterior 
object as more important than the immediate and 
ostensible one. On the other nand, the New York 
‘*Times,” which is a revenue reform paper, very legit- 
imately urges that the ‘‘ manufacturers—at least the 
protected ones—should in simple honor and decency 
respond very fully to such a request. They are the 
beneficiaries of the Government. All information 
touching their business that can throw any light on 
the uses they make of their extraordinary privileges, 
and the cost to their customers of their enjoyment of 
them, belongs of right to the public.” It is certain 
that any general refusal by manufacturers to give to 
the Treasurer the information it asks would, in the 
long run, do more to precipitate tariff revision than 
any information which frank and honest answers 
would be likely to afford. 





If the facts respecting the newly appointed post- 
master at Indianapolis, who is said to have been the 
favorite candidate of Vice-President Hendricks, as 
reported in the New York ‘‘ Times” and the New 
York ‘‘ Evening Post,” are correct, there is an oppor- 
tunity for the President to emphasize the courage of 
his convictions respecting Civil Service Reform by a 
prompt removal of an official who has done every- 
thing in his power to violate the spirit of the law and 
to throw contempt upon it. We quote the facts as 
reported in the New York ‘‘ Times :” 

‘Since April 19 Mr. Jones has removed the assistant post- 

master and put in a broken-down politician ; has replaced 
the cashier with h!s own son; has removed the stamp clerk 
to give the placeto a Democratic clergyman ; has removed the 
chief of the registry department and put in Mr. Hendricks’s 
nephew, a boy of twenty-two, formerly a clerk in a drug- 
store; has replaced the ehief of the repair department by a 
pork inspector; has discharged the janitor and put an- 
other son of his own in the place ; and has turned ont four 
poor women engaged in repairing mail-sacks and pat in 
three male Democrats. Among the discharged employees 
were one ex-General of the Union army, one Union soldier, 
one soldier’s widow, and one lady who was a niece of Gen- 
eral Burnside.’’ 
No complaint has been preferred by Mr. Jones 
against any of the removed officers except that they 
are Republicans. He promised the places to Demo- 
crats, and he is fulfilling his promises. To enable 
him to do this the better he has replaced two of the 
three local examiners by appointees of his own, 
whose examination the appointed subordinates have 
of course been compelled to pass. These facts have 
been brought to the attention of the President by the 
officials of the Independent Committee of Indiana. 
They area palpable violation of the Civil Service 
rules, which declare that “‘ no discrimination shall 
be made by reason of any political opinion or affilia- 
tion by the appointing power.” 


It is probable that the difficulties between the New 
York Central and the West Shore Railroads are sub- 
stantially adjusted. The bonds of the latter have 
experienced a steady rise upon the Street in conse- 
quence. The report is that enough of the bonds of 
the West Shore road and the Terminal Company have 
been purchased by friends of the New York Central 
to make sure that the two roads will enter into ami- 
cable relations, if they do not pass under the same 
control. If this rumor is correct—and it is gener- 
ally accredited by the well informed—the fact simply 
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illustrates anew the proposition some time since laid 
down by Mr. Adams, that in railroad corporations 
competition simply leads to combination. The disin- 
terested student of current history finds himself 
somewhat perplexed to decide which is the most inju- 
rious to the community, a battle between two rival 
railroads in which each sacrifices its own interests 
for the purpose of injuring those of its rivals, or a 
combination in which the competing roads become 
practically one, and all those who wish to use the 
highway for traffic or travel are compelled to submit 
to such exactions as the monopoly pleases to impose. 
At all events, nothing is more certain than that the 
price of transportation is no longer in this country 
regulated on railroad lines by the principle of free 
competition. 





The silver question is coming to the front. Divest- 
ing it of all superfluous and complicated discussion, 
and reducing it to its simplest form, it may be thus 
stated: Congress in 1875 authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue and dispose of certain bonds 
for the purpose of securing the necessary coin with 
which to redeem all its outstanding notes on presen- 
tation. At that time gold was the only legal-tender 
coin. The bonds were sold for gold, and there is 
now some $118,000,000 of gold in the Treasury. To 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to meet all 
demands upon it in gold coin, he must have $100,- 
000,000, and the margin is constantly growing less. 
In 1878 silver was made a legal tender, and its coinage, 
at the rate of $2,000,000 a month, ordered, and the 
Treasury now has $68,000,000 in silver. The silver 
dollar is worth in the markets of the world something 
like seventeen cents less than the gold dollar. When- 
ever, therefore, the Treasury begins to pay its obliga- 
tions in silver, goid will at once command a premium. 
Men who owe debts in the United States will pay 
them in silver, and the gold will be used to pay debts 
or make purchases abroad, or be hoarded, or be 
‘‘pulled” and ‘‘beared” in speculation. To meet 
the present exigency the New York bankers have 
agreed to let the Government have from ten to 
twenty millions of gold in exchange for silver, which 
can be paid out in small amounts. But while this 
pats off the day of a double standard, it does not 
prevent the dawning of that day—pcrhaps we should 
say the coming of that night. It is claimed by some 
authorities that the Secretary of the Treasury has a 
right to borrow gold and to issue bonds for that pur- 
pose. Secretary Manning apparently does not think 
he has such a right so long as he has sufficient legal- 
tender coin, including silver, to meet all obligations. 
Apparently all that the present Administration can 
do is to prevent the issuance of silver, with its conse- 
quent inflation of prices and gold speculation, until 
Congress can meet and can provide in some way for 
the present difficulty, either by equalising the gold 
and silver dollar, or by repealing the silver coinage 
act, 





We have received a printed postal card from some 
unknown source containing the following paragraph, 
purporting to bean extract from the testimony of 
Mr. Brush, the Warden of Sing Sing, in favor of the 
contract systems in our prisons : 


‘*T agree with the warden of Joliet, who says there is no 
man living capable of running a prison, disciplining its 
officers, buying its supplies, and doing all the other neees- 
sary work, who would have the natural ability, or kind of 
ability, for running a manufacturing business as well. 
Such a man would be a marvel. We cannot find him. He 
does not live. If he does live, he would be worth $25,000 a 
year to a railroad company, and would not remain in prison 
long. Another thing stands in the way of the State account 
system ; namely, that the interests of the officers and the 
people who attend to the manufacturing and selling in the 
interest of the State never will be properly protected, and 
consequently it will lead to corruption and fraud of the 
blackeat and most disgracefal kind. It must be so from its 
very nature. I believe in remunerative labor in prisons, 
and I believe that contract labor is the only remunerative 
labor.” 

It would be interesting to know what philanthro- 
pist is so interested in the re-establishment of the 
eontraet system as to postal-card the press with testi- 
monies in its favor. He ought not to conceal his 
name from an appreciating public. Mr. Brush has 
himself afforded some severe criticisms on the con- 
tract system; nor does this paragraph make any 
account of what is known as the piece-price plan. 
Labor there ought to be in our State prisons, unques- 
tionably ; remunerative labor if possible ; but in its 
organization three principles should be maintained at 
any hazard and against every private interest ef con- 
tractors for prison labor: 1. The prisoners should be 





under the absolute contrel of the prison officials, not 
under a control divided between the prison officials 
and contractors ; 2. The labor should be adjusted with 
the view of equipping the laborer to earn an honest 
living when he gets out of prison, not of getting the 
most money out of him while he is in prison ; 3. The 
prisoner or his family should receive a part of the 
benefit of his labor, that he may be incited to indus- 
try by hope, not coerced to it by fear. A disinclina- 
tion to labor is one of the commonest causes of crime. 
This ought to be cured, not increased, by prison disci- 
pline. 





The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union un- 
wisely decided to go into politics ; as a natural result, 
politics has gone into the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. A schism has taken place in Ohio, 
which will hardly stop within the berders of that 
State. The Union in Ohio has, according to the New 
York ‘‘ Tribune,” decided to withdraw from the Na- 
tional Union because the latter pledges its aid to the 
political Prohibition party. A Prohibition conven- 
tion is to be held in Pennsylvania August 35; and 
the ‘‘ Voice,” the ablest, as it is the most pugnacious, 
ef the temperance papers, anticipates a vigorous 
eampaign for the Prohibition party in Mew York 
State. The bitterness with which certain Republican 
organs assailed Governor St. John and his support- 
ers for daring to vote according to their conscien- 
tious convictions last Fall, threatens to do the Re- 
publican party no little damage this Fall. It is as- 
tonishing how much strength a little combativeness 
sometimes lends to political or moral principle. 





The garrison at Kassala has defeated the Soudan- 


ese rebels after a severe engagement. ——The capture 
of a thousand French people by the king of Daho- 
mey is reported from Africa.——During Friday 


| and Saturday of last week the heat was so intense in 


many parts of the country as to make a suspension 
of work in factories necessary; no such prolonged 
heat has been felt for a number of years.——The 
condition of the Emperor William of Germany is 
such as to awaken constant apprehension of sudden 
death. ——The Princess Beatrice, the only unmarried 
daughter of Queen Victoria, was married on Friday 
'‘o Prince Henry of Battenberg. The German Court 
disapproved of the marriage, and was not repre- 
sented at the ceremony.-——The Oxford erew rowed 
across the English Channel last Saturday, two of the 
men succumbing to the great physical strain. —— 
A disastrous fire occurred in Paris on the same day. 
Signs of mourning abound everywhere through- 
out this city, and the funeral of General Grant will 
undoabtvdly be the greatest pageant of the kind ever 
seen on this continent. Chicago is talking about 
a monument to General Grant in that city.——The 
Pope has created a number of new Cardinals. —— 
The ¢holera is still increasing in Spain. 








GENERAL GRANT. 


IME will do nothing te abate, and much te en- 
hance, the reputation of General Grant. Fore- 

most of the great generals whom the Civil War 
created and educated for the Republic, he also stands 
in the foremost ravk of the great cuptains of the 
world. His religious character, little known through 
his almost impenetrable reserve except to his mest 
intimate friends, contributed to his military geni: s. 
Like all great leaders, he was something of a fatal- 
ist ; or, if our readers prefer, something of a Calvin- 
ist. Cwsar, Mobammed, Cromwell, Joan D’Are, 
Napoleon, Wellington, Washington, all believed in a 
Fate, a Star, or a Supreme Providence. Such a faith 
is the essential inspiration of indomitable courage in 
great epochs. In the man who is capable of it the 
epoch develops it. In his first inaugural Abraham 
Lincoln appealed to ‘‘ the mystic cords of memory 
stretehing from every battlefield and patriot grave 
to every living heart anu hearthstone ;” in his s: cond 
inaugural, with an almost inspired resignation, he 
turned to a higher Source for the nation’s strength : 
‘‘ Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that 
this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass 
away. Yet if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two hun- 
dred and fifty years of unrequited tojl shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid with another drawn by the 
swerd, as was said three thonsand years ago, still it 
must be said that the judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.” General Grant 
eounted himself an instrument in hands greater than 
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his own; helieved that what is was to be; never 
measured his responsibility by the results of his ac- 
tion ; sat notin judgment upon his course after it was 
taken ; and so was neither ambitious to assume re- 
sponsibility nor timid in fulfilling it, Whether he 
brought this faith with him to the war, or had it de- 
veloped in him by the war, we do not know; but it 
was one of the most profound characteristics of his 
somewhat enigmatical and always reserved nature. 
With this moral quality, essential in any character 
fitted for leadership, without which courage fails and 
purpose grows feeble at the very hour when strength 
is most needed, were combined other and intellect- 
ual qualities most needful in the exigent life of the 
battlefield. He was not more fertile in resource 
than Sherman, more patient and persistent than 
Thomas, more energetic in action than Sheridan ; 
but he combined in one character these three charac- 
teristics of his great lieutenants. His Vicksburg 
campaign showed the intellectual genius of the first ; 
hia Wilderness campaign, the indomitable persever- 
ance of the second ; his final pursuit of Lee, the 
unwearied activity of the third; while his whole 
campaigning, from the battle of Belmont to the sur- 
render at Appomattox Court-House, showed in him 
that peculiar kind of courage which dares take 
responsibilities—a courage of a far iiigher kind than 
that which merely bravely executes. Whether we 
measure captaincy by the largeness of the military 
field, the complication of the military operations, 
the number of men engaged in them, the difficulties 
involved in the undertakings, the intellectual origin- 
ality in strategic devices, the invention of new means 
adapted to unusual conditions, or the patient and 
courageous persistence with which the campaign is 
prosecuted to a final victory, General Grant stands 
easily a peer among the great generals of the world’s 
caynpaignings. 

And we believe also that time, which generously 
forgets mere failings and remembers real virtues, 
will count him also among the great statesmen of 
America. It is true that his second administration 
was marred by corruption gross and scandalous. The 
conquerors in a great war are always the greatest 
moral sufferers from it. Germany has not yet re- 
covered from the gambling and the corruption inher- 
ited from the Franco-Prussian war. The era follow- 
ing the dissolution of our armies begot a new species 
of criminals in America. They garroted whole muni- 
cipalities ; stole railroads ; wrecked insurance com- 
panies; plundered States ; and played the part of sneak- 
thieves in our Federal Departments. It was General 
Grant’s misfortune to be President at such a time. 
No one could have prevented a corruption which was 
more flagrant in Congress than ia the Executive De- 
partments, and more flagrant in commercial life than 
in either ; but a more suspicious or a more experi- 
enced politician might have materially lessened it. 
General Grant placed absolute confidence in his 
subordinates; this characteristic, which was his 
strength as a general, was his weakness as a presi- 
dent. He had that contempt for ‘‘ newspaper men” 
which, for some not well understood reason, appears 
to be shared by most great soldiers, and paid less 
attention to published charges of fraud than he should 
have done ; most of us pay more. Bat if his warmest 
friends cannot acquit his administration of corrup- 
tion, his bitterest enemies cannot charge him with 
participating in it or winking at it. He was neither 
corrupt like Marlborough, nor did he use corruption 
for party ends like Walpole. No charge of personal 
dishonor has ever attached to his name, and so spot- 
less is his fame and so universal the confidence of his 
countrymen in his character, that when his fortune 
was swept away in a scandalous failure, his reputa- 
tation emerged unscathed from the disaster. The 
vices of his administration were those of his subor- 
dinates ; its virtues were his own, and they were 
the virtues of a great statesman. By his per- 
sistence he prevented President Johnson’s dis- 
honorable purpose to prosecute the surrendered 
General Lee for treason ; he pursued peace as vigor- 
ously as he had pushed the war ; he won the affection 
of the South by his justice, as he had won their 
respect by the sword ; and his sententious embodi- 
ment of the principles of reconstruction, ‘‘ Let us 
have peace,” will go down to posterity with his 
equally sententious embodiment of the spirit of a 
just war: ‘‘I propose to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer.” Im the defense of the rights of 
the negro he never hesitated, and in their love and 
honor his name stands next to Abraham Lincoln’s ; 
but he perceived, what many of his party did not 
perceive, that the schoolhouse and the school-teacher 
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are the only defenders of a free people, and would 
have given them early this pacific police at National 
expense. He neither truckled to the prejudice 
against the Chinese nor was oblivious to the wrongs 
of the Indian, and if his scheme for the care and 
education of the latter proved unsuccessful, the 
shame of the failure belongs not to the statesman 
who devised it, but to the churches who failed to 
carry it out in the spirit in which it was devised. He 
recognized that disembodied spirit of sectarianism 
which <he recent miscalled Freedom of Worship bill 
incarnates, and warned his countrymen to keep for- 
ever separate the Church and the State. He perceived 
with a prophet’s prevision the complications with our 
Central American neighbors which have since become 
patert to unprophetic eyes, and wished to provide 
for the exigeney by the acquisition of St. Thomas. 
Against the pressure of party counselors, against the 
silent majority of his own Cabinet, he vetoed the 
Inflation bill, an act which not only saved the country 
from financial disaster, but the party from irre- 
deemable disgrace and irretrievable disruption. Long 
before anti-monopoly leagues, and, if we mistake not, 
before Granger legislation, he perceived the dangerous 
despotism of railroad monopoly, called on his coun- 
trymen to at least consider the practicability of 
destroying its scepter by the construction of a free 
waterway from the Mississippi to the seaboard, and 
pointed out to them its proper path across the mount- 
ains. It was his misfortune as a statesman to be 
in advance of his age, and to live in a country which 
discourages leadership. But when history is written, 
the wisdom of his counsels will be remembered and 
attributed to him, while the defects of his adminis- 
tration will be either forgotten or charged, as they 
should be, to his country and his era. 

His long death-struggle has added tenderness to 
the admiring love with which his countrymen will 
ever regard his memory. America has no Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Perhaps it is better so ; better that no 
one mausoleum should have the honor of being the 
last resting-place for the dust of its most distin- 
guished dead. Ifit had, in that Abbey its heroic 
trio wou'd lie side by side: Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant. What other nation has possessed in one short 
century three such heroes in thought, in feeling, and 
in action? What other nation has reason for so deep 
though tearful a gratitude ? 


AT HOME IN THE WORLD. 

HE great army of teachers and students in our 

Sunday-schools are now studying one of the 
most noble and striking characters and careers in 
Old Testament history. There is about such a man 
as Elijah something strange and awe-inspiring; he 
seems to stand, in a certain measure, aloof from the 
movements of common life; he is detached from 
common associations, and apart from common inter- 
ests and occupations. The world from which he 
emerges at intervals, almost like an apparition, is a 
world which seems remote and awful to most men; 
and that which gives Elijah a character so unigue is 
a certain familiarity with Deity and with the most 
awful possibilities and mysteries of life. One feels 
about this man that nothing could surprise or over- 
come him in all the range of possibilities. He is at 
home ina universe full of shadowy and incompre- 
hensible forces and activities; he is at home witha 
God who seems to most men remote, and ut times 
terrible. The mountain solitudes and the storms 
that sweep over them. the desert places and the un- 
speakable loneliness which abides in them, are with- 
out terror to him, and seem, in a sense, his fitting 
home. 

There are times in every human experience when 
one feels the lack of just that composure which char- 
acterized Elijah and men of his type, and the absence 
of that deep and immovable repose which kept their 
lives centered in the Eternal. There come to some, 
at least, experiences so destructive of all human 
hopes, so incomprehensible to all human wisdom, so 
crushing to all human strength, that they eagerly 
ask by what path they may be led to the outlook 
through which Elijah looked into the face of the 
storms, and saw through clouds the sun of right- 
eousness perpetually shining. The answer to the 
question which they ask of themselves, like all an- 
swers to the greatest problems, is simple, and lies 
close at hand. The first characteristic of men of the 
Elijah stamp, who are at home with God and with 
the universe in which they live, is the possession of 
unclouded righteousness in themselves. No man 
who has any consciousness of sin can ever feel at 





home in a world so utterly under the sweep of moral 
law as that in which we live; and no man who has 
led a pure, true, earnest life can ever be a coward, 
no matter what mysteries surround and overshadow 
him. Elijah was courageous because his own life 
ran parallel with the invisible laws of the universe, 
and moved in harmony with them. He could look 
up into the heavens from whence came the light- 
nings of wrath, and feel that they were not sent be- 
cause of any infidelity in him ; he could look out on 
human life, broken, distracted, and overshadowed, 
and, with the clearness of a vision which had never 
been dimmed by any sin of his own, could see how 
penalty and punishment must accompany transgres- 
sion, and how all were reconcilable with the love 
that sent them out. 

And then such righteousness as Elijah’s quickens, 
clears, and strengthens that spiritual insight which 
sees God close at hand at all times, and reads in all 
human mysteries the lessons of his will. From the 
vision of such a man the mysteries which over 
shadow and becloud most human lives are rolled 
away like mists before the rising sun. The clouds 
and darkness, so far as they are impenetrable, are 
steadily drawn backward until they form only a 
background through which faith penetrates. To be 
at home with God and the universe, one must stand 
by God’s side and look out upon human life from 
the standpoint of the Divine purpose. 








WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT IT? 


HE ‘‘ Presbyterian” says that at the Hartford 
Congress there was ‘‘an exaggeration of the 
fierceness of spirit in rival denominations, and 
a lack of distinct recognition of facts.” ‘‘ Zion’s 
Herald” is fervid, asserting that ‘‘ Christianity has 
been slandered quite long enough. Let us have the 
facts rung out and the world made to know that 
the evangelical churches are practically a unit in fun- 
damental doctrines.” Per contra, Dr. Howard Crosby 
talks after this fashion: ‘‘The Christian Church is 
divided. The fact remains, and the trouble lies in the 
fact that we are divided, when ne ideas, important 
or otherwise, ought to divide us.” Who speaks truth, 
the editors or the preacher ? 

The ‘‘ Missionary Herald” (July) says: ‘‘ The dif- 
ferent churches laboring in Japan are harmoniously 
seeking to preach Christ, and minor differences 
which missionaries in that empire exhibit do not 
affect the Gospel they preach, any more than the dif- 
ferent coats they wear,or the different features of their 
faces, affect their characteristics as men and min- 
isters.” The writer must have selected Japan as the 
one place in which minor differences among Chris- 
tians are harmless. He had probably heard of a 
difficulty in Turkey arising from a minor difference. 
The ‘‘ Congregationalist,” referring to the trouble 
in Turkey, says those familiar with the interior man- 
agement of missions know that great troubles are 
made by the differences existing among missionaries. 
Which gives the ordinary reader the correct impres- 
sion, the ‘‘ Herald” or the ‘‘ Congregationalist "? 

In the ‘‘ Home Missionary” for June is a contribution 
by a Nebraska missionary, which has as title ‘‘ Sec- 
tarian Division.” A minor difference worked results 
which were, in the judgment of this missionary, 
‘‘ disastrous.” He gives it as his conviction that, if 
men are to believe in Christianity, the union between 
Christian disciples must be something visible and 
perceptible. In the same magazine a gift of fifty 
dollars from Constantinople is accompanied with 
these words: ‘‘ Not one cent for sect. Millions for 
Christ. There is nothing to spare for sectarian work 
in this crisis.” Such language bespeaks a possible, 
an actual, peril. If we, and managers of our societies, 
believe minor differences among Christians harmless, 
it is not the belief of those at home and abroad who 
are actually at work in the Christianization of the 
world. 

In the ‘‘ Century ” for July a minister of the Gos- 
pel refers to ‘‘the needless multiplication of the 
churches, under the stress of a fierce and greedy 
sectarianism.” The petty competitions into which 
churches are thus plunged jprevent, says this Gospel 
minister, many high-minded young men from enter- 
ing the ministry. Is that a harmless minor difference 
which keeps many high-minded young men from be- 
coming ministers ? 

Is it not time, as ‘‘ Zion’s Herald” suggests, that the 
facts, if they can be got, be rung out? Have we not 
had pleasant convivialities talked about long enough ? 
Is not the fact what Dr. Crosby says it is—we are 
divided? Last winter, in a very pleasant town, 








which is not a whit behind any town in unity among 
Christians, a union movement was made in connec- 
tion with a revivalist, and, whatever the outward 
appearance, there existed coldness, distrust, in- 
digestion enough below the surface to make it af con- 
stant wonder how good could ever seem to come 
where there was so much variance. 

“‘T am deeper afflicted,” said Baxter, ‘‘ for the dis- 
agreements of Christians than I once was. Except 
the case of the infidel world, nothing is so sad to my 
thoughts as the case of the divided churches.” 

What shall be done is a serious question. Before 
an answer can be given the facts must be known and 
admitted. If differences among Christians are minor 
and harmless, nothing need to be done. If they are 
not harmless, whether minor or not, if they hinder 
belief in Christ, delay his triumph, then they ought 
not to be. And a way of ridding the church of them 
is possible. Let the facts about church or Christian 
unity be rung out. 


WHAT TO DO WITH LO. 

i> )R two successive sessions what is known as the 

Coke bill has passed the United States Senate, 
but been suffocated, like the Babes in the Tower, in 
the House. No one seems to know exactly who is 
responsible for the assassination. Meanwhile the 
Indian difficulty grows more serious, and the possi- 
bility of an Indian war of considerable proportions 
seems threatening. The first duty of Congress at its 
next session will be to consider some measures for 
the permanent and final adjustment of the Indian 
problem. That adjustment will not be effected by 
the Coke bill without some radical amendment. 
The bill is a half loaf, it is better than no bread ; but 
the time for half loaf has passed. This bill author- 
izes the President to issue patents for the Indian Res- 
ervations, which will give the tribes clear title to the 
land ; to direct a survey of the Reservations when he 
thinks it necessary to allot to the Indians residing on 
it their land in severalty ; and to negotiate with the 
tribe for the purchase of any unallotted portion of 
its Reservation, the purchasing money to be applied 
to the education and support of the tribe. 

The bill is defective in two serious respects, and 
will never give satisfaction, for that reason, tu a West- 
era constituency. It provides for the permanency of 
the Reservation, whereas overy Reservation ought to 
be broken up as speedily as possible; it treats with 
the tribes as tribes, whereas the Government ought 
only to know the Indians as individual men. The 
first duty of the Government is to break up the tribal 
organization, to cease dealing with the Indians as 
a class by themselves, to scatter them as fast and as 
far as possible among other populations, and thus to 
bring them within the influence of general civiliza- 
tion. It is true that by such a process many an In- 
dian will go under the sod; but it is also true that 
without such a process all the Indians will go under 
the sod. The duty of our Government, that is, of 
the American people, toward the Indian is expressed 
by the one word Justice. The Reservation system, 
which shuts civilization out of great areas of land, 
shuts the Indian out from the influences of civiliza- 
tion. It is time for us to say to him: You may be- 
come civilized ; will you? If not, you must become 
civilized, whether you will or no. The time has come 
for compulsory education for the Indian, and this 
means compulsory industry for the Indian. 

In the execution of this purpose no Reservation 
should be secured by patent or otherwise to any 
tribe ; every Indian should have an opportunity to 
take up land adequate for his support, either on his 
Reservation or on any other land open to settlers, at 
his option ; and if, after the expiration of a given 
time—say three years—any Indians are left who 
have not taken up land, it should be allotted to them, 
and they should be put upon it. The rest of the 
land unallotted should be, not bought from the In- 
dians by a bargain, but taken from them on an ap- 
praisement, as land is taken from white owners for 
the purpose of civilization, as a railway or a public 
park. A competent and disinterested tribunal 
should determine the value of the land, and the 
money should be appropriated, as provided by the 
Coke bill, for the educational and industrial devel- 
opment of the Indian. We give five years for the 
completion of this work ; if there are any Indians so 
savage that they cannot take their land in severalty 
and make a living off of it, they should be cor- 
raled, not on a great Reservation, but in a few in- 
dustrial institutions, disarmed, put under military 
surveillance, and compelled to learn to support them- 
selves by their own industry. 
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This is the opportunity of the present Administra. 
tion. It is not necessary to discuss the wisdom of 
the plans originated under General Grant’s adminis- 
tration for the civilization of the Indians. Experi- 
ence has proved them, in our judgment, wise in their 
general aims and unwise in some of their details. 
But, wise or unwise, they have spent their force and 
come to anend. A new method must be devised 
and put into operation for the new and pressing 
exigency of the present. The Indian question is 
even more an executive than a legislative one, and it 
is possible for President Cleveland, Secretary Lamar, 
and Commissioner Atkins, with the aid of a Demo- 
cratic House, pushing forward still further the 
policy already outlined by a Republican Senate, to 
get the Indian problem well on its way to a final so- 
lution by such a process as is above indicated. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


ROBABLY General Grant had fewer personal 

friends—those who knew him intimately—in Bos- 
ton than in any other large city in the North. This fact 
is due to no want of appreciation or affection for the 
great captain, but to the circumstance that he was not 
widely known here except in his official positions, The 
community deeply feels his loss, and responds in gen- 
eral and profound sympathy to the nation’s sorrow. 
There is but little romance in the expressions of appre- 
ciation and of grief. The occasion and the man do not 
inspire it. Tragedy and romance united in the fall and 
sickness of Garfield to evoke demonstrations. The com- 
munity then united in almost vehement prayer for the 
recovery of the wounded President. Expressions were 
heard in praye:-meetings and in union services called 
specially to pray for his recovery, such as, ‘‘ It does not 
seem possible for this man to die when all the civilized 
world is praying that he may live,” ‘‘ God will answer 
such prayers.” At Park Street Church a union meeting 
broke into applause when the bulletin report from Long 
Branch was read announcing that the President seemed 
mre comfortable. In the case of General Grant, the 
prayers I have heard have been subdued and submissive 
intone. The feeling has been thoughtful, deep, rever- 
ent. Characteristics in the character of the nob'e chief 
stand out grand and sublime in the background of his 
sickness and death—his calm intellectual grasp, his heroic 
fortitude and endurance, his genuine simplicity and 
pure modesty, and his masterful self-control. Such a 
character calls forth softened and subdued rhetoric and 
oratory—simple and heartfelt expressions of sorrow. 
Of these more could not be desired. Since the war, 
nothing this side the death of Lincoln has so profoundly 
and so sincerely touched the deep springs of patriotism 
as has the death of our great hero. I notice that writers 
flippantly assert that it is easy to trace his lineage back 
to his Scotch ancestry. Matthew Grant was one of the 
English colony that came over and settled in Dorchester 
in 1630; and when most of the colony, after several 
years, transplanted itself in Windsor, Conn., he went 
with it, and kept the records of the community, being 
known as the ‘‘ Register.” From this Matthew Grant 
the lineage of the General is easily traced. Boston has 
the honor to claim the ancestry of Grant on these shores, 
as Cambridge the ancestry of Cleveland. 

It is one of the curfous matters in Boston to see how 
efficient the new Police Commissioners will be. There 
is an immense opportunity for them. Violations of the 
liquor law, violations of chastity, and other lines of 
legal enforcement will keep them busy up to their 
elbows if they incline to be busy. If they will let pol- 
itics take care of themselves ; even not trouble their 
minds about new legislation, but only emphatically 
enforce the laws they have with calm dignity and steady 
persistency, they will do the one thing that needs to be 
done in Boston of a civil and administrative sort. It 
remains to be seen whether they will welcome the co- 
operation of the Law-and-Order League as an essential 
ally in prosecuting violations of the Liquor Law. There 
has been much comment on the trials of cases brought 
by the League, which Judge Aldrich tried, and refused 
to go on with other trials unless new witnesses could be 
found. Some forty more cases brought by the League 
are on file, aud the defendants jumped to the conclusion 
that the cases should be dismissed, as the same two wit- 
nesses employed in the other cases will give the principal 
testimony in these ; but the court held that they should 
remain on file for trial at the September term. There 
is no doubt that the League has been too efficient for 
the security and comfort of the rumsellers. A sharp 
battle will have to be fought, not between the officers of 
the League and the saloons, but between the constitu- 
ency of the League and the constituency of the grog- 
shops. When it shall be known that the League has 
the push and power of ten thousand solid men behind 
it; that these men demand impartial and faithful execu- 





tion of the laws, and are as determined as were old Sam 
Adams and James Otis, we shall hear no more con- 
temptible whining on the one side, and the defiant 
threat from the other that ‘‘these laws cannot be en- 
forced.” There is no doubt that a majority of Boston 
voters favor the present License Law, and it is idle and 
cowardly to claim or admit that they cannot be reason- 
ably administered. 

From a quite wide outlook in New England, I am 
confident that the purity and safety of girls against 
corruption and ruin is a problem that ought to stand 
at the front, and be guarded by the flaming swords of 
law and domestic fidelity. The horrors of the revel:- 
tions in Lordon should rouse people here to open 
their eyes and look around. Fearful inroads upon the 
family and upon chastity demand instant, wise, heroic 
methods. ‘his week in Boston two horrid crimes re- 
veal the volcanic fires beneath the quaking ground 
on which we tread, 

Mr. Francis A. Hobart, of Braintree, has resigned 
his office as a member of the Republican State Central 
Committee, giving as his reason ‘‘ my desire to be free 
and independent in my future political actions.” Mr. 
Hobart began to vote the Republican ticket in 1855, and 
has never since ‘‘failed to vote at every municipal, 
State, and national election.” For twenty-nine years 
he has been chairman of the Republican Braintree Town 
Committee, and never has been absent from a Repub- 
lican caucus. He has attended every State convention 
in thirty years. 

Since the Republican State Committee selected the 
Hon. George F. Hoar to preside at the State Convention 
in September, the newspapers have been prolific io 
giving suggestions to the Senator, reminding him of the 
opportunity he has to take a new departure in political 
ethics, especially to depart from the acerbity and 
bigotry of his Logan speech. It looks as if the Senator 
intellectually and as a statesman has completed his 
circle, as Emerson would say ; that, like the horse at the 
bark-mill, he will go round and round. His mind does 
not adjust itself to new conditions, but works on intensely 
in the old grooves. He has not the instinct and outlook 
for fresh and broad movements. 

The folly and arbitrariness of military red tape was 
painfully manifested lately in Boston, when, in obedi- 
ence to orders, the members of the second brigade of the 
Massachusetts militia, on their return from their annual 
encampment at Framingham, were marched through the 
streets in the middle of one of the hottest days of the 
season, merely to ‘‘show them off.” The result was 
what might have been expected, and should never be 
allowed to occur again. Coming from a field of hard 
work in the hot sun, and a tremendously warm march 
and ride, they were formed, after half an hour’s rest on 
the Common, to march over the hot pavements in the 
boiling sun, with their heavily padded dress-coats and 
helmets on. Fully 100 were prostrated by the heat ; 
and for a while after their return the parade-ground 
on the Common was covered with the sick and their 
attendants. Many were so seriously injured that they 
had to be removed to the hospital, though it is thought 
that all will recover eventually. OBSERVER. 
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IN AND ABUUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE corner-stone of the Church of the Redeemer 

(Universalist), Robey Street and Warren Avenue, 
was laid Sunday afternoon with becoming ceremonies. 
The lot was given by Mrs. Talcott ; the edifice is to be 
cruciform, in the Renaissance style, of pressed brick, 
with terra-cotta trimmings ; is to seat 650 persons, and 
to cost $55,000. Addresses were made by Dr. Ryder, 
the Rev. Charles Conklin, the pastor, and others. There 
was a large gathering at the service, and much enthusi- 
asmis felt over this new departure. The old church 
stands on Washington Street, corner of Peoria, quite a 
distance from the homes of most of the congregation. 

Dr. Little preached a very strong sermon, Sunday morn 
ing, inthe New England Church, on Congregationalism. 
It appeared in full in the Monday morning papers. The 
doctor favors Congregationalism on account of its doc- 
trines—Biblical, simple, progressive—its polity, its his. 
tory, and its prophecy for the future. In the afternoon 
he preached again at South Park. 

The camp-meeting at Lake Bluff closed Sunday after 
a series of interesting and powerful meetings. The 
attendance has never been better than this year; and 
the Sunday-School Assembly, which began its sessions 
Thursday, promises well. Dr. Newman was announced 
for next Sunday, but the death of General Grant may 
keep him from filling his appointment. 

In common with the whole country, we mourn the 
loss of our first and most eminent citizen, the great 
commander. More and more, as the details of his 
private life are made known, will he be honored 
and loved, and when centuries have passed it would 
not be surprising if he were reckoned the first mil- 





itary mind of hfs time. That he had learned how 
much better it is to control one’s spirit than to take a 
city is made evident by his cheerful courage under 
disappointment, misrepresentation, neglect, and the 
burdens of an incurable disease. To thousands of 
people Dr. Newman's statements as to his Christian 
faith, his regard for the Sabbath, and his observance of 
family prayers will bring great joy. As citizens of 
Illinois we should be glad could he have been buried 
at Springfield, by the side of Lincoln. It is doubtful if 
any more touching resolutions in his memory will any- 
where be found than those adopted by the Union League 
Club of this ctty, of which General Grant was an honor- 
ary member. They close as follows: ‘‘ We have no 
words fit for the shrining of his splendid fame. His 
monument is his country ; his epitaph is his name; his 
tomb the heart of every loyal citizen of our redeemed 
Republic.” 

Professor Cyrus L. Richards, LL.D., Principal of the 
preparatory department of the Howard University at 
Washington, D. C., died Sunday night at Madison, 
Wis., at the home of his son, Dr. Charles L. Richards. 
Professor Richards was for more than thirty years 
Principal of the Kimball Union Academy at Meriden, 
N. H., and there made for himself a national reputation. 
With equal thoroughness and success he has pursued 
his work at Washington. He has fitted fifty classes for 
college. He died full of years and full of honors, and 
in the serene confidence of a Christian scholar. Judge 
T. Lyle Dickey, one of the Judges of our Supreme 
Court, dicd at Atlantic City Wednes.ay, and will be 
buried at Ottawa on Monday. He was an honorable 
man, and is universally mourned. 

We have had the hottest weather by farof the season 
The heated spell began a week ago Thursday. Friday 
the heat continued ; Saturday, breezes from the Lake 
cooled the air, even to chilliness ; Sunday the thermom- 
eter was in the nineties, and the churches were propor- 
tionally thin; Monday it was hotter still ; Tuesday the 
breeze came again ; and since, the heat has been almost 
insufferable. But as no ill is without its compensation, 
we are glad to be told that every day of heat is worth 
millions of dollars to the corn-growing belt of our coun- 
try. Indeed, the prospects of excellent crops throughout 
the West, even if the wheat yield is somewhxt less than 
usual, are excellent. The supply of fruitin our markets 
has never been finer or more abundant. 

Gambling in Chicago is at last suppressed. So says 
Mayor Harrison. Sosays Chiefof Police Doyle. So in- 
deed it appears to be. The gamblers act as though they 
believed the authorities to be in earnest, and are giving 
up their leases, selling out their furniture, and preparing 
to leave for parts unknown. There is some question, 
however, whether pool-selling isto be stopped. 

The ‘‘ gang,” as they are called, are rejoicing over the 
success of Mr. Storrs in securing a supersedeas from 
Justices Craig and Shope, of the Supreme Bench, for 
Mr. Mackin. Bail was refused. The ‘‘ fine worker” 
will, therefore, pass the heated term in the cell of the 
county jail, and will perhaps yet find that his efforts to 
delay justice will only lengthen the term of his imprison- 
ment. As to his guilt thereisno question. The stay of 
proceedings is grounded on technicalties of law which 
weie never intended to favor those who merit punish- 
ment. 

Mr. Storrs’s argument was that the calling of aspecial 
grand jury in Mr, Mackin’s case, when a regular grand 
jury was in existence, and when there was no public exi- 
gency making a special session a necessity, cannot be 
justified on the g.ound of a local and supposed political 
emergency that could have been dealt with by the grand 
jury regularly organized. But thia is one of the points 
at issue. It has been generally understood that the 
regular grund jury could not be trusted with Mr. 
Mackin’s case, owing to the peculiar way in which in 
cities like this grand juries are sometimes organized. 

Mr. Storrs claims further that the examination of Mr. 
Mackin before the grand jury related exclusively to 
himself, pertained to his own conduct, and purposed to 
convict him out of his own mouth, in violation of the 
fifth amendment of the Constitution of the United States, 
wich ;rovides that no man shall be compelled in a 
criminal case to be a witness against himself. Mr. 
Storrs also claims that in the trial ‘‘ all fundamental 
legal principles Lave been violated,” and that ‘‘ grave 
doubts exist a3 to the legality of this verdict, and the 
judgment entered upon it.” 

Of course, no one would be willing to have the fua- 
damental principles of law set aside even to punish so 
great a criminal as Mackin, yet it does seem as though 
the purity of the ballot were an object as greatly to be 
desired as the release of this now twice-convicted man. 
If there have been irregularities in the prcceedings, they 
aave been allowed under co-ipetent legal advice, and 
from a reasonable fear that any other course would de- 
feat the ends of justice. It is unfortunate for Mr. 
Storrs that he has had anything to do with this case. 
It will be still more unfortunate if, by his legal quib- 
bles, he prevents his client from going to Joliet. 

July 25. 
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ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


By Mary E. Vanpynr. 


\ UST we then lose thee, calmly let thee go 
= To that dread shadowy land whence none returns— 
Thou who didst save the nation in her woe, 
And in whose heart thy name forever burns ? 
Ah! who may write of thee one single word 
Fit for thy t»mb, to live engraved above 
Thine ashes? where the phrase be found 
That names one tithe >f our intensest love ? 


Long thou wast with us. Asa gentle boy 
Thou played’st about a loving mother’s knee ; 
Thou wast a father’s fondest hope and joy 
Long ere thy brow was crowned by Victory. 
We knew thee well through manhood’s earlier years, 
Loved the young promise of thy youthful name, 
Adored thee through that reign of blood and tears 


Which made the wide world ring with thy just fame. 


What other land has hero like to thee )— 
Silent and brave, yet simple as a child ; 
Bold to direct a nation’s destiny, 
Yet to thy loved ones as a woman mild. 
And in those darker hours that were thy last, 
How terrible the guise that Death did wear! 
When on thy form his chilling glance was cast 
There was no torture that thou didst not bear. 


Naught can we give thee now except a tomb 
Like that the world her very meanest gives. 
We watch thee lie amid the shadowy gloom, 
And, powerless as the poorest thing that lives, 
We turn away. Yet nobler heart than thine 
Was never laid beneath Earth’s jealous sod,— 
Our glorious hero, he whose soul divine 
Has found its fitting dwelling-place with God ! 





REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL GRANT. 
By GENERAL O. O. Howarp. 


HE first time I met General Grant was the 21st of 

October, 1863. The Eleventh Corps was then at 
Bridgeport, a place on the Tennessee where the Nash- 
ville Railway crosses the river, and my headquarters 
were in tents near the bridge. Early that morning, 
taking a return supply train, I went up to Stevenson, 
some ten miles distant, to pay an official visit to General 
Hooker. While there, Hooker said that our new Mili- 
tary Division Commander was en route from Nashville 
to Chattanooga, that he was expected on the incoming 
train. 

Hooker had made preparations to receive the General 
and have him conducted to his own quarters. Grant 
was reputed as very lame and suffering from the injuries 
occasioned by the falling of his horse a short time before 
in the streets of New Orleans. Hooker sent a spring 
wagon and an officer of his staff to the depot, but, for 
some reason, he did not go himself. 

As I must take the same train, south-bound, to get 
back to Bridgeport before dark, its arrival found me 
there in waiting. I had presumed that General Grant 
would remain overnight with General Hooker, but this 
presumption was not correct. Several acquaintances 
among the officers who were on the train met me as I 
stepped into the forward part of the car. General 
Grant, sitting near the rear of the car, was poiated out 
to me, and I passed on at once, a8 was proper, to pay 
my respects to him. 

Imagine my surprise when I saw him. He had been 
for some time before the public, the successful com- 
munder in important battles ; the papers had said much 
for him, and several virulent sheets mueh against him ; 
and so, judging by the accounts, I had conceived him 
to be of large size and rough appearance. The actual 
man was quite different—not larger than McClellan ; at 
the time rather thin in flesh and very pale in complex- 
ion, and noticeably self-contained and retiring. 

Without rising, he extended his hand as I was pre- 
sented, smiled pleasantly, and signified very briefly that 
it gave him pleasure to meet me. He then permitted 
me to continue the conversation. 

General Hooker's staff officer came with the tender of 
the cenveyance and the offer of hospitality. 

The quick reply, made with quiet firmness, at the 
time astonished me: ‘‘ If General Hooker wishes to see 
me, he will find me on this train.” I hardly need say 
that Hooker soon presented himself, and offered his 
courtesies in person to his new commander. 

Hooker was tall, of full build, ruddy, handsome, then 
in the very prime of his manhood. I wondered at the 
contrast between the two men, and pondered upor the 
manner of their meeting. Grant evidently took this 
first occasion to assert himzelf. He never left the neces- 
sity for gaining a proper ascendency over subordinate 
generals—where it was likely to be questioned—to a 
second imterview. Yet he manifested only a quiet firm- 
ness 





General Grant and I shared a common wall tent be- 
tween us. He had a humorous expression which I 
noticed as his eye fell upon a liquor flask hanging against 
the tent within. ‘‘ That fiask is not mine,” I quickly 
said ; ‘‘ it was left here by an officer, to be returned to 
Chattanooga. I neverdrink.” ‘‘ Neither do I,” was the 
prompt reply. His answer was not in sport; he was 
free from every appearance of drinking, and I was 
happy indeed to find in his clear eye and his clear face 
an unmistakable testimonial against the many preva- 
lent falsehoods which envy and rivalry had setin motion, 
especially after the battle of Shiloh. 

The next morning, after a sunrise breakfast, his Chief 
of Staff, General Rawlins, who in subsequent years 
became Secretary of War, lifted his General, then ‘‘ lame 
and suffering,” as if he had been but a child, into the 
saddle. The direct route across the Tennessee was held 
by Confederate Bragg, and the river road on our side 
was much exposed to sharpshooters from the other bank, 
and to Wheeler’s spasmodic raids. Yet almost without 
escort Grant risked the journey along the river, through 
Jasper, across swollen streams, through deep mud, and 
along roads that were already deemed too wretched and 
too dangerous for the wagens. This route was strewn 
with the wrecks of army vehicles, and dead mules, which 
our indefatigable quartermasters had been forced to 
abandon. It would have been an awful journey for a 
well man—a journey of more than forty miles. At 
times it was necessary to take the General from his horse. 
The soldiers carried him in their arms across the rough 
est places. Ylelding to no weariness or suffering, he 
pushed through to Chattanooga, reaching General 
Thomas the evening of the 23d of October. 

It was this remarkable journey which put Grant ea 
rapport with Hooker and Themas, gave practical shape 
to all good existing plans, and soon changed an army 
on the verge of starvation into an active, healthful, well- 
supplied, conquering force. 

While with the General during his first visit to my 
Bridgeport tent, we were speaking of officers of rank 
who were dissatisfied with the size of their commands. 
He had no sympathy with such grumblers, and as little 
with the selfishly ambitious. He said, in answer toa 
remark of mine to the effect that it was hard for an 
oflicer to pass from a higher command to a lower, ‘‘I 
do not think so, Howard. A major-general is entitled 
toan army division, and no more. Why, | believe I 
should be flying in the face of Providence to seek a 
command higher than that intrusted to me.” Such was 
my first instructive lesson in the great leader. He begat 
in me a confidence which years aud experience never 
lessened. 

«® 

For aa interview with General Thomas, then command- 
ing our Army of the Cumberland, I went, the 14th of 
November, 1863, from Lookout Valley to Chattanooga. 

In the evening several officers were sitting together in 
an upper room when General Sherman arrived, having 
left his marching column back at Bridgeport. He came 
bounding in after his usual buoyant manmer. General 
Grant, whose bearing toward Sherman differed from that 
with other officers, being free, affectionate, and good- 
humored, greeted him most cordially. He immediately, 
after the ‘‘How are you, Sherman?” and the reply, 
‘“‘Thank you, as well as can be expected !” extended to 
him the ever-welcome cigar. This Sherman proceeded 
to light, but without stopping his ready flow of hearty 
words, and not even pausing to sit down. He seemed 
like an animated boy just in from an exciting outdoor 
game. 

Grant arrested his attention by some apt remark, and 
then said, ‘‘ Take the chair of honor, Sherman,” indi- 
cating a rocker with high back. 

“The chair of honor? Oh, no; that belongs to you, 
General !” 

Grant, not a whit abashed by this compliment, said, 
‘*T don’t forget, Sherman, to give proper respect toage.” 

‘* Well, then, if you put it on that ground, I must 
acc pt.” 

That night I had the opportunity of hearing the pro- 
jected campaigns discussed as never before. Sherman 
spoke quickly, but cvineed much previous thought. 
Grant said Sherman would “ bone” (i. ¢., study hard) 
his campaigas from morning to night on his horse. 
General Thomas furnished them the ammunition of 
knowledge, positivs and abundant, of the surrounding 
mountainous regions of East Tennessee and Northern 
G:orgia. General Grant appcared to listen with pleasant 
interest, and now and then made a pointed remark. 
Thomas was like the solid judge, confident and fixed in 
his knowledge of law, Sherman like the brilliant advo- 
cate, and Grant, rendering his verdic's, like an intelli- 
gent jury. : 

* * 

The %3d of November following the conference above 
referred to, a reconnoissance had been ordere:]. General 
Gordon Grauger deployed one division of the Fourth 
Army Cerps into line in front of Fort Wood, and sup- 
perted & by his other two divisions.' The Fourteenth 
Corps, ender Palmer, supported the rght, and the 


m 





Eleventh, massed, the left. Generals Grant and 
Thomas stood by the parapet within the fort, and their 
staff officers and orderlies were near at hand. I could 
see both generals from my point of observation. I was 
curious to observe them in the approaching action, now 
sure tocome. At first the movement afforded a bright 
array of arms. The flags waved, and the bayonets, or 
the barrels of the guns, flashed in the sunlight. Skir- 
mishers sprang to their places with gladsome alacrity, 
and soon the whole front was covered with them, and 
the buglers sounded the advance, all asif on parade. The 
Confederates in our froat, doubtless thinking it Grant's 
review of troops, many of them stood on their embank- 
ments to behold the fine display. The men seemed to 
fly over the space intervening to Orchard Knob. Of 
course, resistance soon came. Skirmish against skir- 
mish, and batteries all along the line were at last awak- 
ened, and the air was full of misefles. The enemy, 
however, was this time surprised, and his outer works 
taken. All this time, while staff officers became ex 
cited, and orderlies could not keep quiet, Grant and 
Thomas stood side by side without exchanging a word. 
Grant quietly smoked his cigar, and Thomas pressed 
his field-glass now and then against his forehead to get 
clearer views. At last the Orchard Knob {s crowned, 
and Rawlins steps to Grant’s side, and seems to plead 
with him. He thought that the men should not return, 
as usual after a reconnoitre, but hold what they had 
gained. ‘‘It will have a bad effect to let them come 
back and try it over again.” When the desired moment 
had come, Grant said quietly, ‘‘Intrench them, and 
send up support.” It was so done. 

In this brief combat, I could observe the perfect self- 
possession and imperturbability of our leaders. Grant’s 
equanimity was not marred by danger or by the con- 
tagious excitement of battle. 

* 
* * 

In Washington, after the war, when President John- 
son unexpectedly became lenient in his policy toward the 
Southern white people, and Mr. Stanton, his Secretary 
of War, clave to Congress, there were fora time great 
fears of conspiracy and revolution. One night, at the 
War Department, several officers were assembled, and 
the air was filled with rumors of coming dangers. The 
Capitol was said to be full of traitors, parties were con- 
spiring at the principal hotels, some hostiles were ap- 
proaching from Virginia, and Baltimore was believed 
as dangerous as carly in 1861. Espionage was rife, and 
everybody exhibited a useless apprehension. General 
Grant joined us in the Secretary’s office. A guard was 
ordered for the War Department. Speaking of an officer 
commanding troops, some one sald : ‘‘ Why, you cannot 
trust that officer, he is ‘coppery’!” General Grant 
turned to the speaker, and said, severely : “Sir, you 
must trust him ; if you do not have confidence, soon you 
can trust nobody. Trust him, sir, and he will be true.” 

This time the confidence was reposed in the officer 
referred to. It was not betrayed. 


* 
* * 

One day, while he was President, I visited him, and 
was seriously urging the appointment of a worthy man 
to some office under the Government. I said of the man, 
among other qualifications, that he was middle aged. 
General Grant stopped me. ‘‘ Pray tell me, General, 
what you deem middle aged.” I answered, ‘‘ About 
my own age, about forty.” ‘‘Oh!” he sald, laughing, 
“IT used to put it at forty; now it {fs about fifty.” 
General Grant was elght years my senior. His fun 
usually took a quiet, rallying form; and he always 
enjoyed the cheerful humor of his intimates. 

* 
* * 

On Wednesday, the 25th of last March, being at the 
house of a friend in Brooklyn, I received a kindly note 
from Colonel F. D. Grant, saying that his father would 
be glad to see me atany time when he could see any one. 
“ About the middle of the day is usually his best time, 
between 12and 2r.m.” Thenext day, Thursday, at half- 
past one, my brother Charles and myself rang the door- 
bell of the General’s house on Sixty-sixth Street. A 
servant-girl let usin. She could not tell us anything 
about the General, but showed us {nto the little reception- 
room to the right of the main hall. I was afraid of too 
much company when I saw the numerous coats and 
hats lodged in the corners and on chairs; but in a 
moment Colonel Grant appeared and gave tous a warm 
welcome. My brother thought it best not to see the 
General; and Colonel Grant led the way for me. At 
the foot of the stairs he said: ‘‘ Father wished me to 
apprise you of his inability to talk ; so, owlog to his 
trouble, you must do the talking.” 

The Colonel left me at the door of his father’s room. 
It was in front, on the south side. The Genera] was 
alone; though through the open doors I could see 
members of the family and friends on the same floor 
and within call. He reclined on his favorite chair 
opposite the hall door. The chair seemed like the 
ordinary sea-chair, covered. His feet rested upon the 
extension, and his head leaned against the high part. 

‘‘How do you do, General,” he said, as he turned 
his face toward me and e@xtended his Might hand. I 
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took his hand, and, heeding Colonel Grant’s warning, 
began to talk. I tried to express my thanks for the 
interview, and my deep sympathy for him in his afflic- 
tion. His face was natural, except the large swollen 
appearance of the left side, extending from his lip down 
toward his neck. His face was whitish, but not emaci- 
ated. He turned toward the south window, and asked 
me to pass around and take a seat on that side. This 
was evidently easier for him, and a chair had been 
placed there near his feet. 

The General’s own voice could hardly be recognized. 
It was the sound of a voice muffled, or half stifled, by 
something inthe mouth. Yet, notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulty and my effort not to let him do so, the General 
kept talking to me in his indistinct utterance. 

During our conversation General Grant was cheerful 
and patient, but now and then he changed the place of 
his head quickly as if in pain, and this motion warned 
me. I rose and said that I must not stay too long, forI 
would not weary him or add to his sufferings. I de- 
clared at parting : ‘‘ Oh, General, how much I wish I 
could do something for you to help you! You can 
always command me, if it should occur to you that I 
could do anything.” Then Lasked, doubtless with some 
show of emotion, as I held his hand : ‘‘ Is there anything, 
General ?” 

He answered slowly and very kindly, ‘‘ Nothing more, 
General Howard—nothing besides what you have been 
doing.” 





AIDS TO FAITH. 
V.—THE INFINITE POWER. 


OME years ago, while on a visit to the island. of 

Mackinaw, I took boat with a few persons, and, 
sailing across the straits, landed on the northern shore 
of the State of Michigan. We there disembarked, and, 
following a half-overgrown wood-road for a couple of 
miles, under the leadership of one of the party, came 
upon a village of considerable size. There was a hotel, 
a large saw-mill, a store, and perhaps a score of cot- 
tages. But there was not a man, woman, child, dog, 
cat, or mouse to be seen. It was absolutely without a 
sign of life. A capitalist had conceived the idea of saw- 
ing the lumber there in the forest and transporting the 
boards to the market by the lake, but his enterprise had 
failed. We did not, however, need to be told this story 
to give us absolute assurance that man had been there 
before us. The evidence of his handiwork was all-suf- 
ficient. Analogous remains of human handiwork are 
often come upon by the scientist in his explorations, and 
he always draws the same conclusion ; he never enter- 
tains for a moment the suggestion that they happened, 
or were evolved. He finds beneath the waters of the 
Swiss lakes the remains of ruined piers, and draws a 
picture of prehistoric lake-dwellers ; on the face of 
Colorado cliffs human habitations, and portrays the 
character of the prehistoric cliff-dwellers; in the 
mounds of the West remains of a civilization preceding 
that of the North American Indians, and is sure that 
such a civilization existed, though there is neither his- 
tory nor tradition of it; arrow-headed fiints in great 
numbers in gravel quarries in France, and unhesitat- 
ingly concludes the existence of a savage manufactory 
antedating all history, written or legendary. This con- 
clusion {s never questioned by any scientist. I believe 
that some theologians, anxious to demonstrate that the 
world of man is not more ancient than Archbishop 
Usher’s chronology in the margin of our Bibles would 
make it, did once suggest that God might have made 
the arrow-heads, though why, unless as a sort of prac- 
tical joke on his children, is not suggested ; but this 
hypothesis has never found acceptance in either theo- 
logical or scientific circles; and no one has ever vent- 
ured to intimate that no one made them. 

The scientific argument for the existence of a God is 
precisely that for the existence of prehistoric man. It is 
that implied in the answer of the French Christian to his 
atheistical companion who admired the cuckoo clock 
upon the mantel and asked, ‘‘ Whomade it ?” ‘‘ Nobody,” 
replied the Christian ; ‘‘{t happened.” This argument, 
which antedates Aristotle, has grown no weaker with 
age and use. Since the death of Ernst Haeckel it is 
doubtful whether there is left an avowed atheist amung 
thinking and scholarly men. Agnostics plenty, Posi- 
tivists some, but atheists ? No! The sclentifically skep- 
tical world with substantial unanimity accepts the con- 
cluston which Herbert Spencer has recently formulated 
as the theistic creed of the scfentist : ‘‘ Amid the myste- 
ries which become the more mysterious the more they are 
thought about, there will remain the one absolute cer- 
tainty, that he is ever in the presence of an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from whom all things proceed.” In 
what respects has modern science modified this conclu- 
sion or the argument which conducts to it ? 

1. The ancient Hebrew conceived of the world as a 
flat plain of moderate extent, inclosed under a blue 
dome or vault, lighted by a series of revolving lights, 
and curtained by clouds. What an American would 
call a pond, thirteen miles long by three or four wide, 








he called the Sea of Galilee; what an American would 
calla hill a few hundred feet high, he called Mount 
Carmel ; the Mediteranean was to him the Great Sea ; 
and the little province of Palestine, about as large as 
our State of Vermont, was to him 7'he Land, or some- 
times The Earth. His conception of the Creator was un- 
avoidably commensurate with his conception of the crea- 
tion. He thought that the Creator dwelt in a tent ora 
temple, and all the reiterated assertions of his prophets 
could not inspire him with a larger idea. He was more 
than half inclined to believe with the heathen that his 
God was a god of the hills and could not drive out the 
inhabitants of the valley, who, with their chariots of 
iron, were too strong for his little deity... When the 
Philistines captured the ark of the covenant, the box 
that stood in the Holy of Holies of the Tabernacle, they 
believed that they had captured Jehovah in this box, 
and the Israelites were more than half inclined to_be of 
the same opinion. With this belittled idea of God 
idolatry was inevitable ; a picture or a statue served very 
well to embody all the little conception such a people 
had of the invisible power which animates nature ; nor 
could they understand why this help to imagination 
should be denied them, since they could not understand 
how feeble and degrading was that imagination. 

To all this, science has forever put an end. ‘We know 
to-day that this world is not the center of the universe, 
but a grain of sand on the shore of infinity, and one of 
the smallest of its sand-grains. We know that the 
heavens are no dome, but illimitable space ; and their 
stellar glory not torches set to illuminate the earth, but 
stars and systems of stars whose magnitude surpasses 
alike the power of the mathematician and the imagina- 
tion of the poet. The light reaches us from the sun, 
ninety-five million miles away, in eight seconds. But 
there are stars in sight so distant that if anobserver were 
stationed on one with a telescope sufficiently powerful 
to enable him to see what is transpiring on this planet, 
he would see, not the nineteenth century, but,the first, 
with its decaying Greek and Roman civilization, and the 
first dawn of its Christian light shining from the stable 
of Bethlehem ; stars so distant that such an observer 
would see Abraham coming out of the land of paganism, 
the world’s first pilgrim for cons olence’ sake, to lay in 
Judaism the foundation for the world’s first religion ; 
stars so distant that as he looked he would see the nebu- 
lous matter of the future earth solidify into rock, and 
the first reflected light of a new-created world would 
strike upon his vision. 

Moreover, we know to-day that the same Power from 
whom all things proceed is manifest alike in that world 
and in ours, and in all the inter-stellar spaces, binding 
star to star, as molecule to molecule. Frederic Harri- 
son, criticising Mr. Spencer's deistic belief, says that he 
would prefer to say, ‘‘Some power or powers ;” but in 
this criticism Mr. Harrison is certainly unscientific and 
behind the age. It is not strange that paganism believed 
In gods many and lords many. For to the superficial 
observer nature seemed a prey of various and conflicting 
forces. Thus not only was each vital force deified, but 
each locality was given over to the control of a provin- 
cial deity. The Syrians, defeated in the hill country 
by the Hebrews, proposed to fight them on the piains, 
for, said they, ‘‘their gods are the gods of the hills.” 
Of one God over all and in all there is small trace in 
any ancient religion, as of one Power over all and in all 
there is small trace in any ancient science. But the same 
process which has demonstrated the illimitable extent has 
demonstrated the unity of that Infinite and Eternal Power 
from whom all things proceed. Astronomy has proved 
that the same force binds the planets together that draws 
the apple from the bvugh ; the spectroscope has shown 
that the chemical forces in the sun are the same that 
operate in the fire on the hearth ; and the law of the 
correlation of forces has clearly indicated that they are 
all but different manifestations of one and the same great 
Force. The Infinite and Eternal Power from which all 
things proceed is one, not many. If it were possible to 
heap all our churches, all our Bibles, and all our books 
of theology in one vast funereal pyre, and put all min 
isters and religious teachers upon the top of the vast 
pile, and burn them all up together, it would still be in- 
conceivable that humanity should go back to either idol- 
atry or polytheism, unless all that science has taught 
were also destroyed in the vast conflagration. 

2. Science has also at once illustrated and demon- 
strated the esthetic and beneficent qualities in this Power. 
Among the ‘‘all things” which proceed therefrom are 
all things of beauty. There is no color that charms us 
on the painter’s canvas that was not before produced 
upon the flower or the cloud, with a sunbeam fora 
brush. There is no form of artistic beauty which does 
not mirror some superior beauty in life ; no Madonna of 
Raphael which equals the living models from which he 
studied. All architectural forms have their originals in 
nature ; the Doric column in the noble columns of the 
forest, and the delicate tracery of the Gothic cathedrals 
in the more exquisite spires and buttresses of the mount- 
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ain peaks,’ There is far less in the cathedral of Milan 
to indicate a beauty in design than in the Alps or Apen 
nines ; less in Church’s marvelous picture of Niagara 
than in the original which it faintly though beautifully 
indicates. 

Science, too, while it leaves much still uncomprehended 
in what we call nature’s operations, has explained much 
that was once dark, and shown beneficence where there 
seemed of old time only wrath and bitterness, or idle 
waste. The ocean is no longer a waste of waters ; it ts 
the great reservoir which supplies our earth with its cir- 
cumamblent atmosphere ; its very storms preserve from 
the stagnation which brings death ; its currents bring 
benedictions with them. The Gulf Stream carries sum- 
mer in its bosom from the Caribbean Sea to the western 
coast of Europe, makes habitable the British Isles, and 
drops from its opened palm upon the shores of France 
and Spain the peach, the apricot, and the grape. The 
great desert of Sahara proves to be the furnace from 
which the hot air sweeps with summer in its wings 
redeem the continent of Europe from the inevitable bar- 
renness of what would otherwise be an always wintry 
clime. The spired and buttressed Alps, which beat back 
into the valley the singing birds, and forbid the tres- 
pass of the flowers up their steep and snowy sides, hold 
on their brows the congealed treasures of rain till the 
time of need has come, when the south wind loosens 
them, catches them in its arms, and filles all over North- 
ern Europe, dropping them in the farmer’s opencd fur- 
rows. The cyclone sweeps away a more deadly malaria, 
and leaves life and health in the land it has seemed to 
devastate with fury. The very earthquakes and volca- 
noes prove themselves to be safety-valves whose destruct- 
iveness suffices to indicate what terrific fate would over- 
take the home of man if no such vents had been pro- 
vided.? 

3. Iam not unaware that certain modern thinkers 
imagine that evolution weakens, if it does not destroy, 
the argument for the existence of a designer from the 
evidence of design in creation, and regard the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy’as at once impersonal and unintel- 
ligent. The doctrine of evolution, they suppose. has 
put an end to what is called the teleological argument. 
And yet I observe that no scientist can write upon any 
scientific theme without perpetually assuming the real- 
ity of such design. He is continually inquiring what is 
the design, use, purpose, end, object, of a given organ 
or arrangement ; the pollen in a plant, or the tissue in a 
body. But material things have not design, use, pur- 
pose, end, object. These words are descriptive of men- 
tal states. And their universal use in all language of 
science carries with it the demonstration that the mind, 
by an inevitable law, conceives in its study of nature of 
a designer, whose end, aim, and purpose he is con- 
sciously or unconsciously studying. Indeed, if he did 
not assume such design there would be nothing to study. 
The phenomena which he investigates possess a mental 
as well as a physical continuity ; and it is that mental 
continuity which it is the object of all science to dis- 
cover ; that mental continuity which gives the clue by 
which he traces out law and order in nature. The law 
of evolution has rendered nature somewhat less mar- 
velous, only to render it far more admirable. It is less 
an object for our wonder, and more for our reverence. 
When an Eastern juggler causes a tree to grow out of 
the ground before me by a touch of hls wand, I am 
astonished ; but when I see the skillful artist turning 
the clay upon his wheel and making it grow into a vase 
before my eyes, I admire and revere. The Infinite 
and Eternal Power, from whom all things proceed, no 
longer appears as a magician working mere marvels by 
a magic spell; we see his hand upon the clay, and in 
comprehending something of the method of his touch 
see far more to excite reverence for his skill. The 
dovtrine of evolution, sc far from eliminating the 
doctrine of design from the universe, has shown 
us the Creator using in all his work means to his 
ends; he achieves them, not by a mere power which 
speaks and it is done, and which, th-refore, need 
use no skill, being limited to no instrumentalities ; 
he achieves them by adapting instruments to tueir 
end, and bringing the most magniticent resulis out of 
the seemingly least adequate maieriais. Let a very 
simple illustration suffice. Last winter was a very 
variable one, and, in spiteof anew furnace, we have 
found it almost impossible to keep an equable tem 
perature in our house. We were alternately roasted 
and frozen, and could survive the rapid alternations of 
wind and weather only by moving from one side of the 
house to the other, according to the vane on the stable. 
But all this winter I have had a furnace in my body 





1 Ruskin has indicated in a wonderfully eloquent paragraph 
the inspiration which all true architects have derived from na 
ture, and the adaptation of each true architecture toits own nat 
ural environment. ‘Studies of Venice, chapter vi., “‘ The Na- 
ture of the Gothic,"’ section vill. 

2 See, for a fuller exposition of the difference in our estimate 
of the value of thingsin nature supposed heretofore to be use- 
less and waste, Mr. Ruskin’s chapter on the ‘‘ Mountain Glory” 
in ‘‘ Modern Painters,” Vol. X, 
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which has been practically self-regulating. At least I 
have given very little attention to it; and yet it has 
probably never allowed the variation of more than three 
or four degrees; and would not allow a variation of 
more than eight or ten, winter or summer, in arctic or 
in tropical zone. So long as this was all a mystery, it 
was simply a marvel. But now that science has shown 
us so fully (though not yet completely) the means by 
which this even temperature is preserved, and the proc- 
ess of oxygenization going on within the body which 
preserves it, the marvel becomes a wonder, and the ex- 
perience of mere surprise is changed into one of admira- 
tion. 

But are not these results produced by Natural Law ? 
Stop one moment and answer me frankly another ques- 
tion: Did Law ever do anything? can it by avy possi- 
bility ever do anything ? Never! neither in the world 
of men nor in the world of matter. Law is never any- 
thing but a statement of the way in which things are 
done, have been done, or will be done. Congress passes 
a law to dredge out the Mississippi River. But will the 
Law dredge it? By no means. Engineers and engines 
and workmen will dredge it, in accordance with the 
method which the Law has prescribed. The Law dl- 
rects, but does nothing. The law of gravitation attracts 
the heavenly bodies to each other? No! No scientific 
thinker imagines that law attracts anything. The law 
of gravitation is the statement by careful observers of a 
universal fact ; this, namely, that all bodies do attract 
each other according to the product of their mass, and 
inversely as the square of their distances. But this state- 
ment does not attract them. They were attracted before 
it was discovered, and would continue to be attracted if 
it were forgotten. Law is only a label which we put on 
phenomena. There is neither moral nor physical force 
in law. Law is only the statement of a fact. The fact 
still awaits an explanation. The law ‘‘ Thou shall love 
thy neighbor as thyself” was promulgated some four 
thousand years ago ; but it has not created love. It only 
states what might, could, would, or should be ; if it is to 
be, some other force than Law must bring the glad result 
about. 

Bat are not these results produced Vy natural forces ? 
Substitute the singular for the plural; for we have 
already seen that it is one Force, not many forces. Cer- 
tainly ; that is exactly what produces them. That is, 
they are the product of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, 
from which all things proceed. Whether you call this 
Infinite and Eternal something Energy, Force, Power, 
Nature, or God, is a matter of importance only or 
chiefly to the spelling-master. That there is in what we 
call nature, and back of it, and manifesting itself through 
it, an Infinite and Eternal OnE, who pervades it, pos- 
sesses it, animates it, controls it—this is the doctrine of 
theism against atheism, which is the doctrine that there 
is no such ONE, no Power, no Force, no Nature, no God, 
no Law ; nothing but a perpetual succession of phenom- 
ena, without design, use, purpose, end, or object—a 
doctrine which no one can truly hold who clearly states 
it to himself, a doctrine that can hardly be called 
even a thought, since, in truth, no one really thinks it, 
though some unthinking people think they think it. 
And that this Force, Power, Energy, Nature, is ONE, not 
many, illimitable, not petty, benignart, not malignant, 
intelligent, not blind, is made clearer day by day. 
Thanks, Science, for thy service. Thou too, as well as 
Religion, hast had many false prophets, who misread 
and misinterpreted thee. Thou knowest not all, nor yet 
the haif. Thou tarriest in the outer court, and must 
always tarry. The heart cannot know thee, and thou 
knowest not the heart. But thou hast wrought nobly 
thy ministry ; thou hast corrected many an error of 
priest and preacher ; thou hast given usa larger thought 
of God than we ever could have had without thee; we 
turn not disdainfully from thy teaching because we turn 
to our hearts to learn what they too have to tell about 
Him in whose presence thou dost assure us it is an abso- 
lute certainty we all and always stand. L. A. 


A PLAIN TALK WITH WORKINGMEN. 


By WaAsHINGTON GLADDEN. 








HAT the wage-workers are getting less than their 

fair share of the gains of civilization may be ad 
mitted, and ought to be deplored. Butit is not less true 
that many of them might get a larger share of these 
gains if they would. Much of their poverty and distress 
is the fruit of their own doing, or misdoing, or not 
doing. Laziness, incompetency, vice, unthrift, are the 
sources of many of their woes. I do not charge all the 
sufferings of workingmen to such causes. I have known 
many worthy, industrious, frugal people who could not 
find work, and who in their helpless and blameless 
poverty have been brought very low. These are the 
people who-e presence, in the midst of abounding wealth, 
constitute the labor question. These are the homes 
in which we see the tragedy of our boasted civiliza- 
tion. But every pastcr knows that there are many others 
whose sufferings are, very largely, the natural results of 
causes which they might control. Some are so indoleni 





and so inefficient that nobody wants to have them, and 
when work slackens they are the first to be discharged. 
Some spend a large share of their earnings on beer and 
whisky and tobacco, thus degrading themselves, and at 
the same time impoverishing their families. Most of 
those who receive aid from public and private charities 
during the winter are addicted to drink. Now, whatever 
else you may say about intoxicating liquors, you must 
certainly say that they are luxuries, and luxuries so 
costly that a workingman with a family has no moral 
right to buy them. The money that 1s spent for them 
by such a man is squandered, and wickedly squandered. 
Nine hundred millions of dollars, the statistics show, are 
expended by Americans every year for strong drink. 
What share of this the workingmen consume I cannot 
say ; a pretty large share of it, certainly. If the money 
spent for rum during the last ten years had been saved, 
tens of thousands of workingmen’s families which are 
now destitute might be living in homes of their own. 

Not only by this degrading habit of drinking, but by 
other thriftless and extravagant habits, nota few wage- 
workers and their money are soon parted. I know two 
workingmen in my own city who came hither at the 
same time, twenty-five or thirty years ago. They have the 
same trade, and they have always had about the same 
wages. Both of them are sober and industrious. The 
one has always made a bare living and no more; if he 
should be disabled to-morrow he would be thrown upon 
the charity of his neighbors or upon the town. The 
other has a comfortable house of his own, nicely fur- 
nished, in an excellent neighborhood, and seven or eight 
valuable lots in different parts of the city, which he has 
purchased from time to time and is holding for a rise. 
All this property is paid for ; and fhe accumulations of 
this thrifty workingman, if turned into cash, would 
amount to several thousand dollars. The difference in 
the condition of these men is due simply to the 
greater thriftiness and frugality of the latter. The first 
one lets his money slip through his fingers continually ; 
he epends all he gets as soon as he gets it, for whatever 
he sees. The second holds fast what he gets, and never 
parts with it except for satisfactory reasons. This reck- 
less and foolish spending is one of the greatest curses of 
our country. Another is our universal wastefulness. 
Mr. McCullough says that the French people would 
live well on what the American people waste. 

Now, workingmen may say that {it is nobody’s bust- 
ness if they do spend their money for beer, or rink 
tickets, or cheap jewelry, provided they pay their debts 
and take care for themselves; and this is true. But 
when they appeal to their neighbors to help them in 
improving their circumstances and enlarging their 
opportunities, their neighbors are likely to ask whether 
they are making the best use of what they now have. 
If their neighbors see them wasting their present pos 
sessions they will not be forward to help them in getting 
more. The gods telp those that help themselves ; and 
men in this respect are very much like the gods. Kind. 
hearted employers, who would gladly improve the con- 
dition of their employees, are often discouraged by their 
improvidence. ‘‘ What is the use of giving them more ?” 
they demand. ‘A good share of what they now have 
isacurse to them.” Of many of them this is perfectly 
true. And those of us who have been trying for many 
years to help forward the working people have met with 
no greater obstacle than this. The moment we begin to 
speak on the subject we are pointed to those working- 
men who spend a good share of their earnings in the 
saloons and the dime museums. We can always truly 
say that workingmen are not all so improvident; but 
the bad examples are so many that the whole class suf- 
fers the reproach. Now, if any improvement in the in- 
dustrial régime is to be secured, it will result largely 
from a wholesome public opinion acting on the work- 
ingman’s behalf ; and if he would avail himself of such 
a favorable public opinion, he must conduct himself in 
such & manner as to deserve it and create it. Thus not 
only will sobriety and frugality and thrift bring him 
direct and immediate gains, they will also powerfully 
aid in the bringing about an organization of labor more 
favorable to the laborer. 

The question is often asked by those who have made 
themselves familiar with the history of industrial part- 
nerships in France, why this method has not been intro- 
duced into this country. More answers than one might 
be given ; but one important reason is the bitter feeling 
of the wage-workers. Such a jealous and hostile feeling 
as now prevails among workingmen toward their em- 
ployers makes employers hesitate about undertaking this 
experiment. A better temper toward them on your part 
would open the door through which this beneficent 
reform might come in. 

This is the one thing needful—a better temper. A 
considerable part of the woes of the working classes are 
the penalties of their own vice and improvidence. An- 
other considerable part of them are the fruit of a turbu- 
lent temper. Too often, far too often, they act from 
impulse and from passion rather than from reason. 
When persons of strong feeling and not much mental 
discipline come together for the discussion of questions 





that deeply concern them, they are apt to behave rashly 
and unreasonably. Bodies of men, under the influence 
of emotional leaders, often unanimously ,rush into 
actions which three-fourths of them would have pro- 
nounced unwise if they had been consulted separately 
beforehand. I know that it was often so in college, and 
I think I have seen the same thing take place in relig- 
ious bodies. The tendency I am describing is not pecul- 
jar to workingmen; but it is a dangerous tendency 
among them, and everywhere else. You all know that 
workingmen often stir one another up to do foolish 
things. Their ill-feeling toward their employers is cher- 
ished and nursed ; and, having formed unions for fight- 
ing capital, they are sometimes too eayer to pick a quar- 
rel, and hotly plunge into strikes when the market is 
falling, and their fallure is foredoomed. Passion is 
weak, my friends; your hot temper is an infirmity ; the 
action that is taken under the spur of excitement is 
always foolish and mischievous. To keep your heads 
cool and your nerves steady, and to follow your judg 

ment rather than your impulses or your resentments, this 
is the first lesson for you to learn. 

When you have learned this you will pretty quickly 
discover the folly of fighting, and will be ready to take 
hold of the two practical helps that lie nearest to you— 
arbitration and profit-sharing. It seems very clear to me 
that the arbitration of labor disputes ought to be the 
first plank in the platform of every labor union. Where 
the machinery of arbitration has been provided by the 
statutes, they ought to call for the organization of the 
boards, to insist on submitting every dispute to these 
referees, and loyally to abide by the decision. That is 
the first objective pointat which they ought to be aiming. 
In pushing for this they will cultivate the peaceful tem- 
per which will open the door to industrial partnerships, 

So, then, workingmen, my prescription for you is a 
very simple one, as you see. ‘‘ Reform,” says Carlyle, 
“like charity, must begin at home.” You will find it 
so. To mend your circumstances, begin, says Goethe, to 
do the duty that lfes nearest you. The duty of sobriety, 
of frugality, of self-control, of just and moderate speech 
and action—these lie very near your door. Manfully 
perform them, and you will soon find the spaces 
clearing about you, and all the forces of this universe 
leaguing themselves together to fight your battles for 
you. Be hopeful, my friends; be pstient; be tem- 
perate ; be strong ; renember that you can never lift 
yourselves up by pulling your neighbors down; put 
your faith not in dynamite, but in light and truth and 
justice ; show yourselves fit for prosperity and power, 
and nothing can hinder you from coming to your own. 


UNDER THE TREES. 
Vv 


THE MYSTERY OF NIGHT. 

VERY day two worlds lie at my door and invite 
me into mysteries as far apart as darkness and 
light. These two realms have nothing in common save 
a certain identity of form; color, relation, distance, are 
lost or utterly changed. In the vast fields of heaven a 
still more complete and sublime transformation is 
wrought. It isa new hemisphere which hangs above me, 
with countless fires lighting the awful highways of the 
universe, and guiding the daring and reverent thought 
as it falters in the highest empyrean. The mind that 
has come into fellowship with Nature is subtly moved 
and penetrated by the decline of light and the oncoming 
of darkness. As the sun is replaced by the stars, so is 
the hot, restless, eager spirit of the day replaced by the 
infinite calm and peace of the night. The change does 
not come abruptly or with the suddenness of violent 
movement ; no dial is delicate enough to register the 
moment when day gives place to night. With that 
amplitude of power which accompanies every move- 
ment, with that sublime quietude of energy which per- 
vades every action, Nature calls the day across the hills 
and summons the night that has been waiting at the 
eastern gates. No stir, no strife, no noise of great activ- 
ities put forth on a vast scale, breaks the spell of an hour 
which is the daily witness of a miracle, and waits, 
hushed and silent in a world-wide worship, while the 

altar fires blaze on the western hills. 

In that unspeakable splendor earth and air and sea are 
for the moment one, and through them all there flashes 
a divine radiance ; time is not left without the witness of 
its sanctity as it fades off the dials of earth and slips 
like a shining rivulet into the shoreless sea of light be- 
yond. The day that was born with seas and suns at its 
cradle is followed to its grave by the long procession of 
the stars. And now that it has gone, with its number- 
less activities, and the | eat and stress of their contentions, 
how gently and irresistibly Nature summons her chil- 
dren back to herself, and touches the brow, hot with the 
fever of work, with the hand of peace! An infinite 
silence broods over the fields and upon the restless bosom 
of the sea. Insensibly there steals into thought, spent 
and weary with many problems, a deep and sweet 
repose ; the soul does not slecp ; it returns to the ancient 
mother, and at her breast feels the old hopes revived, 
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the old aspirations quickened, the old faiths relight their 4 
dying fires. The fever of agonizing struggle yields to 
the calm of infinite trust; the clouds fall apart and 
reveal the vision, that seemed lost, inviolate forever ; the 
brief, fierce, fruitless strife for self is succeeded by an 

unquestioning trust in that universal good, above and 

beyond all thought, for which the universe stands. 

Who shall despair while the fields of earth are sown 

with flowers and the fields of heaven blossom with stars ? 
The open heart knows, in a revelation which comes to 
it with every dawn and sunset, that life does not mock 
its children when it holds this cup of peace to their an- 
guished lips, and that into this tideless sea of rest and 
beauty every breathless and turbulent streamlet flows at 
last. 

In the silence of night how real and divine the uni- 
verse becomes! Doubt and unbelief retreat before the 
awful voices that were silenced by the din of the day, 
but, now that the little world of man is hushed, seem 
to have blended all sounds into themselves. Beyond 
the circle of trees, through which a broken vision of 
stars comes and goes with the evening wind, the broad 
earth lies hushed and hidden. Along the familiar road 
a new and mysterious charm is spread like a net that 
entangles the feet of every traveler and keeps him loiter- 
ing on where he would have passed in unobservant haste 
by day. The great elms murmur in low, inarticulate 
tones, and the shadows at their feet hide themselves 
from the moon, moving noiselessly through all the sum- 
mer night. The woods in the distance stand motionless 
in the wealth of their massed follage, keeping guard 
over the unbroken silence that reigns in all their branch- 
ing aisles. Beyond, the far-spreading waters lle white 
and dreamlike, and tempt the thought to the fairylands 
that sleep just beyond the line of the horizon. <A sweet 
and restful mystery, like a bridal veil, hides the face of 
nature, and he only can venture to lift it who has won 
the privilege by long and faithful devotion. 

If the night be starlit the shadows are denser, the out- 
look narrower, the mysiery deeper ; but what a vision 
overhangs the world and makes the night sublime with 
the poetry of God’s thought visible to all eyes! Who 
does not feel the passage of divine dreams over his 
troubled life when the infinite meadows of heaven are 
suddenly abloom with light! On sucha night immor- 
tality is written on carth and sky ; in the silence and 
darkness there is no hint of death ; & Sweet and fragrant 
life seems to breathe its subtle, inaudible music through 
all things. In the depths of the woods one feels no lone- 
liness ; no liquid note of hermit thrush is needed to 
make that silence music. The harmony of universal 
movement, rounded by one thought, carried forward by 
one power, guided to one end, is there for those who will 
listen ; the mighty activities which feed the century- 
girded oak from the invisible chambers of air and the 
secret places of the earth are 80 divinely adjusted to their 
work that one shall never detect their toil by any sound 
of struggle or by any sight of effort. N. olselessly, invis- 
ibly, the great world breathes new life into every part 
of its being, while the darkness curtains it from the 
fierce ardor of the day. 

In the night the fountains are open and flowing; a 
marvelous freshness touches leaf and flower and grass, 
and rebuilds their shattered loveliness. The stars look 
down from their inaccessible heights on a new creation, 
and as the procession of the hours passes noiselessly on, 
it leaves behind a dewy fragrance which shall exhale 
before the rising sun, like a universal incense, making 
the portals of the morning sweet with prophecies of the 
flowers which are yet to bloom, and the birds whose 
Song still sleeps with the hours it shall set to music, 
The unbroken repose of nature, born not of idleness 
but of the perfect adjustment of immeasurable forces 
to their task, becomes more real and comprehensible 
when the darkness hides the infinitude of details, and 
leaves only the great massive effects for the eye to rest 
upon. While men sleep, the world sweeps silently 
onward under the watchful stars, in a flight which 
makes no sound and leaves no trace. Through the 
deep shadows the mountains loom in solitary and awful 
grandeur ; the wide seas send forth and recall their 
mighty tides ; the continents lie veiled in rolling mists ; 
the immeasurable universe glitters and burns to the 
farthest outskirts of space; and yet, nestled amid this 
sublime activity, the little flower dreams of the day, 
and in its sleep is ministered to as perfectly as if it were 
the only created thing. 

When one stands on the shores of night and looks off 
on that mighty sea of darkness in which a world lies en- 
gulfed, there is no thought but worship and no speech 
but silence. Face to face with immensity and infinity, 
one travels in thought among the shining islands that 
rise up out of the fathomless shadows, and feels every- 
where the stir of a life which knows no weariness and 
makes no sound, which pervades the darkness no less 
than the light, and makes the night glorious as the 
day with its garniture of constellations ; and even as one 
Waits, speechless and awestruck, the morning star 
touches the edges of the hills, and a new day breaks 
Tesplendent in the eastern sky. H, W. M, 





DR. SAMUEL IRENAUS PRIME. 


By Exior McCormick. 


5 ye are those who knew the late Dr. Ireneus 
Prime far longer and more intimately than I, and 
who are better qualified to tell—what I shall not attempt 
—the story of his life. All that I can do is to give the 
impression that he made upon me during the year that I 
had the pleasure of being associated with him on the 
New York “ Observer ;” and as that was very shortly 
after my leaving The Christian Union, there is an obvi- 
ous fitness in my giving it in these columns, 

In the interviews and correspondence which led to my 
engagement with the ‘‘ Observer,” and which were prac- 
tically my introduction to Dr. Prime, I was especially 
struck with his courtesy, frankness, and business precis- 
ion. As I came to know him better these traits were 
even more openly disclosed, and it was no wonder tome 
either that he was successful in business or {influential 
in society. His courtesy, indeed, was one of his most 
marked characteristics, and was only surpassed per- 
haps by his patience. Few men, I imagine, have ever 
been more persecuted by bores, and few have borne the 
persecution with greater serenity of temper. There 
were habitual visitors at the office who had no possible 
claim upon his indulgence, but whom he would receive 
every time with the same unfailing politeness, and to 
whom he would listen for hours while they poured into 
his sympathetic ear the story of their woes. When 
they had gone, if I happened to be in his room, he would 
look up with a gleam in his eye that was both mirthful 
and pathetic, and ask, ‘‘ Now, Mr. McCormick, what 
can be done with people like that ?” And that wasthe only 
comment that one would hear him make. A good many 
of these people will find their incomes, now that he is 
gone, materially reduced ; though they are still rich in 
the stores of kind advice which he gave them along 
with the money, and of which I am afraid they have 
never made any great use. 

Among bis business associates no man was ever more 
companionable. Did a letter that he was reading strike 
him as being bright and humorous, he would come out 
of the office and share the humor with the rest. How 
many good stories did he tell! And what a pity 
that the recoilection of them should now be lost! No 
man ever had a greater fund of anecdotes or told them 
with better effect ; and it is a rebuke to those who imag- 
ine that the charm of an anecdote is in proportion to its 
impropriety that Dr. Prime’s stories were always such 
as could be told in the presence of the innocent and 
pure. His extraordinary memory of incidents and his 
power of observation were of the greatest service to him 
in preparing his weekly “ Ireneus” letters. Were it 
not for these traits, indeed, it would be difficult to see 
how he could have performed the task during so long a 
period with such perennial freshness and variety. That 
he could keep it up was a surprise to no one more than 
himself. ‘ It is a wonder to me,” I heard him say once, 
‘* that after forty years I am not written out.” 

Though we may not look in these letters for the high- 
est literary art, yet their frank colloquialism discloses 
some of Dr. Prime’s most delightful features, and fur. 
nishes a better revelation of his character than even his 
more carefully prepared editorials, Whether in the let- 
ters, however, or in the editorials, his strong, uncompro- 
mising nature and hatred of hypocrisy and sham 
emphatically spoke out. Few things excited his indig- 
nation more than the maudlin Sympathy of certain 
women toward criminals ; and whenever any illustration 
of this sentimental folly appeared in the daily papers it 
was sure to evoke from the ‘“ Observer” some suca 
comment as this : 

“There ‘are not a few men and women, in these days of 
wonderful light and progress, who pretend to find the source 
of all vice in bad drainage or the state of the stomach. 
They would cure it like typhus or ague. This quackery has 
resulted in miserable sympathy for scoundrels as if they 
were the most unfortunate of the human race. If they 
become so sick as to commit burglaries or highway robber- 
ies they are pitied and petted, coddled and comforted ; and 
if they become murderersjthey are adopted as children to be 
nursed by women and soft-hearted men, With jellies and 
panada.’’ 

Another of Dr. Prime’s favorite aversions was the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy. Among the clergy he had 
some warm friends—a fact which not every one knew— 
and I am sure he recognized those elements in the church 
which are deserving of Protestant recognition ; but for 
the political power which sought to shape at Albany 
such adverse legislation as the “ Grey Nuns” bill, or the 
“Freedom of Worship” bill, he had nothing but distrust 
and contempt. The active and successful part which 
he took in defeating both these measures—and his in- 
fluence was greater than most people are aware—was, I 
believe, one of the profound satisfactions of his later 
years. And yet he was not intolerant even in his an- 
tagonisms. “If you have got to leave out anything,” 
he would say on going home, when the parer was about 
to be made up, “leave out something about Rome. 
There’s always sure to be enough of that.” 

If Rome was his pet aversion, his peculiar pride wag 
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his own family. On the first occasion of my meeting 
him, he took me to his room, and, showing me a smal 

book-case in the corner, asked if I saw those books. 
I told him that I did, whereupon he said, with the em- 
Phasis that afterwards became so familiar, * Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, every one of those books was written by some 
member of the Prime family.” 

And that, it seems to me, was a laudable pride. Five 
generations of Primes, Including himself and his son, 
were ministers of God, and all of them had enriched the 
literature of their country by some published work. If 
Paul had a right to glory in the fact of his being a Phari- 
see of the Pharisees, Dr. Prime might surely felicitate 
himself on the piety and culture of his forefathers and 
the inheritance which they had left to him. 

During the first few months that I spent in the office, 
it seemed to me that Dr. Prime did little else than 
attend funerals. Whether the mortality was unusually 
great I do not know, but day after day he would come 
in saying, “« Well, I have been to So-and-so’s funeral] 
this morning ;” and then would be likely to follow some 
personal reminiscence of the man, which would find its 
way next week into an Irenwus letter. In this way the 
first column of the “ Observer” became a sort of monu- 
ment to Dr. Prime’s friends ; and in these later years 
seldom a month passed that a fresh tribute was not in- 
scribed upon its face. In the course of that particular 
winter his friends Governor Morgan, Robert L. Stuart, 
and Peter Cooper were numbered among the dead ; and 
to each he paid the debt of affection and regard. But 


; and though he was accustomed 
to speak of himself, laughingly, as still quite a boy— 
and indeed he was in comparison with Mr. Cooper—I 
am sure that as one and another were called away his 
thoughts were turned more and more to his own depart- 
he had written some time 
before, referring to Dr. 8. H. Cox, ‘for such men, for 
their friendship, for genial intercourse, nightly con- 
verse, and daily service with such servants of Christ. 
Their names were long since written in heaven, The 
earth seems dim since their light has gone out. And as 
I close this letter, the thought comes to me with over- 
powering, but also with exhilarating, almost rapturous 
effect, that this companionship will soon be renewed, 
and into the widened circle will come the wise and the 
good of all ages and lands, That company will never 
break up; that feast and flow will be everlasting,” 

And now he is enjoying that companionship and shar- 
ing the feast; while for us only the memory of his 
genial spirit and the incentive of his useful life remain. 
How many lives all over the land have been already 
animated by that incentive no One can say ; but it may 
be said with truth, as his pastor remarked at the funeral, 
that ‘‘in the past fifty years no man in public or pro- 
fessional life has made a more lasting mark for good on 
more hearts and minds.” And if anything needs to be 
added to complete this inadequate testimonial to Dr. 
Prime’s virtues, it may be said in the words of the same 
speaker : ‘It is a great thing in dying to leave behind a 
character and career that make the whole country debtor 
to the dead.” 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.* 
By HELEN CampBeELt. 
XXI. 

ESSING was walking up and down the broad 

piazza as Mrs. Herndon appeared next morning, 
and came toward her eagerly, flushing as he met her 
smiling eyes, and bowing low over her extended 
hand. 

“‘T have need of grace,” he said; 
much to give, and it is more that I shall ask when 
breakfast is over and you can come here. I think many 
things as the night goes on. Is it well with Meg ?” 

“She is sleeping still,” Mrs. Herndon said, as Dr. 
Strothers came up from the shore, fresh from a plunge 
in the Cove, and followed by Felix, to whom he had 
given a first lesson in swimming. 

“One appetite is a certainty,’’ he said. 
at seven, when I came down and watched the nine chil- 
dren encompassing gallons of milk and no end of loaves 
of bread ; and if it was well developed then, what shall 
be said of it now ? Don’t look at it,” he added, as they 
entered the dining-room, and Mrs. Herndon gave a 
slight involuntary shudder as she looked toward the 
broken window. ‘One is never so safe as directly after 
an accident, you know, and no harm has been done here, 
really, save the fright.” 

“Then you think there will be 
for Meg ?” 

“A few bruises, that is all: and the sort of medicine 
she has taken is efficacious beyond any drug it has ever 
been my fortune to exhibit.” 

“That's a singular use to make of a word,” Mrs, 
Herndon said, after a moment, in which she had watche 
Lessing move away, followed by the swarm. “If 
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could end in exhibition, well and good ; but it does not, 
your definition being something swallowed on the spot. 
Suppose I simply exhibited this coffee. Would that 
content you ?” 

“Everything contents me at present,” Dr. Strothers 
sald, as he took the cup composedly. ‘‘ Even the excite- 
ment bas accomplished something that otherwise would 
still have delayed. With every-ay people we should say, 
‘How will they get along ?’ but Lessing follows his own 
code of laws, and will care for Meg in his own fashion.” 

‘‘T havea plan for them,” Mrs. Herndon said pres- 
ently, when she had dism!ssed the little waitress. ‘They 
must have more space ; yet he is so wedded to that one 
spot that I think he would hardly be content elsewhere, 
and Meg is like him. Do you know how he hasit ?—of 
Heilbrun or of the owner ?” 

“‘T know tbat Heilbrun, who has money in plenty, 
apparently, for his way of living, leased the whole, and 
sublets to Lessing. He is master there. And, by the 
way, I wonder how he will take the news. He has 
been very jealous of Meg. That I saw long ago, when 
I first began to go there; but he has sympathies under 
that cynical manner, and may be glad to have some hap- 
piness come to the pair. What is your plan ?” 

“To reconstruct that house, if I can get hold of it 
in any way; add a story to it, and make space for 
the new home, without necessarily disturbing Heilbrun 
more than for a time. I planned it all this morning. 
The new story can hold more room for Lessing’s various 
protégé3, and he can still have his shop and live as 
he will, so far as that is concerned. And in the summer 
they shall come here, and live in the lodge, and keep 
guard over the children. This is all chaotic, though. He 
may have some plan of his own.” 

“*He will try to do what is best for Meg,” Dr. Stroth- 
ers said ; and they chatted on till breakfast ended, and 
Mrs. Herndon herself prepared and carried up a tray 
with Meg's breakfast, and looked disappointed as she 
shook her head. 

‘“My mouth is sore from that thing they pushed in,” 
Meg said, a‘ter an effort to eat. ‘‘I will drink the 
milk, and by night it will begin to feel better. I thought 
I was going to feel wicked this morning. I ought to, 
when I remember.” 

‘‘Remember what ?”’ Mrs. Herndon asked, as Meg 
hesitated. 

«« Who it was that I found there,” Meg said. ‘‘I am 
never anything but trouble to you. It was Ben, my 
brother ; and how do I know but he will come again to 
try and rob you, that have done everything for me ?” 

‘“‘ Hush !” Mrs. Herndon said, after a startled pause, 
for Meg was crying agaip. ‘‘ You must not waste any 
strength in crying. Tell nobody but Lessing, unless—” 

She stopped suddenly. Detectives were on the way, 
and might be there any moment, for the first morning 
train was already in. ‘‘ Tell me the whole of it,” she 
said. ‘‘ How did you happen to go down ?” 

‘“‘T thought it was Sandy walking in his sleep,” Meg 
said; ‘‘and I am never afraid. I wasn’t efraid even 
when they began to tie me. But if Ben is caught, and 
I have to tell, it will be I that send him to prison. Don’t 
you see how always I bring trouble to everybody that 
belongs to me, whether I love them or not? I don't 
care for Ben; I couldn't ever ; but I wouldn’t send him 
to prison if I could help it.” 

“Perhaps he will not be found,” Mrs. Herndon said. 
“Don’t think about it. They must have come now,” 
she added, hastily, as the sound of men’s voices was 
heard in the hall. ‘‘ Lie still, Meg. You shall not have 
to see them if I can help it.” 

‘‘ But I shall have to ; I know enough for that,” Meg 
said, a look of quiet resolution coming into her face. ‘I 
am glad I am a!most well, and feel strong.” 

Mrs. Herndon left the room hastily. 

“«There’s no time so miserable but a man may be 
true,’” she said under her breath. ‘‘ Meg will face any- 
thing now.” 

Three officers had answered the summons, and had 
already made an examination of the premises. 

**The person whosaw them is the one to talk with,” 
the chief spokesman said, after a question ortwo. ‘‘It 
isa woman, Iam told. One of the servants ?” 

‘A friend of mine,” Mrs. Herndon said. ‘‘She was 
recovering from long iliness, and is also weak from the 
shock, but she can see you if necessary.” 

‘We can't do much without it,” the man said, depre- 
catingly, and waited while Mrs. Herndon went up again 
to prepare Meg, sending Rose shortly to say that they 
were ready. Meg gave her testimony unfalteringly till 
she came to the name. 

«« You'd seen him before, then ?” the officer said, with 
a keen look. ‘‘ We know him. He’s an old case, and 
this ought to send him up for the rest of his life. What 
name did you know him under ?” 

‘‘Ben Duke,” Meg said, after an instant’s pause. 

‘* He began with that, but he dropped it fifteen years 
ago,” the officersaid. ‘‘ He's Thomas Humphreys now, 
but he’s had a dozen names.” 

Meg flushed deeply as his eyes still fixed themselves on 
her. 





“T knew about him when I was little,” she sald. 
‘* Must I say anything more ?” 

‘* Whatever you know, it’s your business to tell,” he 
returned, looking at her still more suspiciously. ‘‘ low 
did you know him ?” 

“We is my brother,” Meg said. ‘‘I could not help 
but know him.” 

The officer started in amazement, but collected him- 
self. There was more in this than met the eye. Rich 
women were easily gulled, and Mrs. Herndon had chosen 
a singular friend. There had been occasion more than 
once for tracing Ben’s history, and the family tree had 
been ornamented with more than one noose. He went 
down stairs thoughtfully, and spent some time in exam- 
ining the inside fastenings of the windows, shaking 
his head at last, as he called his men, and went on 
toward the station for further investigation. 

‘Tt is just what I thought it would be,”’ Meg said, as 
he left the room. ‘‘ He thinks I had something to do 
with Ben’s coming. Itisalways more and more trouble 
for anybody that has anything to do with me. It will 
be so always. Everything quiet and good tiJl I have 
almost forgotten, and then, all at once, something start- 
ing up that has been there all the time, and that I had 
no right to forget. I could not help answering last 
night, but it was wicked. I must never do it.”’ 

‘* Foolish Meg !” Mrs. Herndon said. ‘‘ Stop thinking, 
and say nothing more. If there were ten Bens, and each 
one of them had burned the house down, it would make 
no difference. You have nothing to do but get well, 
and then we shall see.” 

Shehurried away. To discuss the matter would only 
increase thetrouble. It wasspecially unfortunate that it 
had come just now, but, after all, made no real differ- 
ence. Dr. Strothers and Lessing were on the piazza, 
talking eagerly, and both came toward her as she paused 
in the doorway. 

“Tam to tell Heilbrun,” Dr. Strothers said, smiling, 
‘‘and secure his blessing beforehard. I am just off to 
that end and others, but will return to-night if you 
allow, as a temporary guard. And Lessing, here, has a 
proposition that I shall leave him to submit.” 

“Tt is a boy’s haste, you will say,” said Lessing, as the 
Doctor hurried away. ‘‘ But many things make it right. 
Meg will have always something that must hurt, till I 
am by her and keep away what I can. It is a permis 
sion ask. I would marry her to-day.” 

‘* My dear friend !” Mrs, Herndon began, but Lessing 
checked her. 

“You have right in all you will say, I know,” he 
said, anxiously. ‘‘I mean not to take her away. I 
mean only to do all as you will, after some form that is 
necessary shall be over. Call who you will, but let me 
know to-day, that always I may answer when one has 
word against Meg. See, now, I know what thought has 
come to these men. It means naught, it may be, yetshe 
will think it much. Tell me now that you will.” 

‘*Meg will not consent,’ Mrs. Herndon said, after a 
pause, in which she met Lessing’s pleading eyes with less 
and less firmness. 

“She will do what you say, and you will make her 
hear me,” Lessing said, eagerly. 

Mrs. Herndon still hesitated, but there was no real rea- 
son to urge. No ordinary considerations had or needed 
to have weight with this unworldly man, who had been 
too long a Jaw to himself to care for comment or gossip, 

“‘If Meg is willing,” she said, at last, ‘‘ it might be the 
best thing that could happen.” 

“It is the best thing,” Lessing said, quietly. ‘I walt 
now while you go and ask if I may find some minister 
where I can and bring him to-day.” 

Mrs. Herndon went silently up the stairs, and, tapping 
lightly at Meg’s door, went in, surprised to find her 
dressed, and with some mending for Felix in herlap. A 
dark bruise on her right cheek was the only token of the 
encounter of the night, and though she still moved her 
right arm with difficulty, there was more of the old 
Meg in the quiet figure than had shown itself for months. 
Argue as she might, happiness was too strong for her, 
and she looked up with a smile into this face that had 
meant for her always the best her life had known. 

‘* You want something,” she said, after a moment. 
‘Ts it anything I am to do ?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Herndon said, quietly. ‘‘ You are to be 
ready at noon for Lessing and the minister, Meg. He 
will be married to-day.” 

‘To-day !" Meg cried, her work falling to the floor. 
‘To-day ! I never said to-day !” 

‘7 know it, buthe does. He has waited long enough. 
You must do exactly what he wishes, Meg.” 

«« And you say I must ?” Meg said, in a breathless tone. 

‘Yes, I say that you must. It is what we all want.” 

‘« But I did not mean to at all.” 

Mrs. Herndon smiled involuntarily. 

“‘I know you did not, Meg, but you see he did. 
Now rest, for I am going to tell him you will be ready.” 

She was gone before Meg could make further re- 
monstrance, and hurried down. 

‘*Go when you please. She will be ready,” she said, 
and Lessing, with one word of fervent thanks, was off, 





pursued instantly by Felix, who had been watching 
the changes of his face with perplexed interest. The 
village was two miles distant, but in good time a min 
ister was secured, who offered the use of his own buggy 
for the return, when he learned where the wedding 
was to be, and spent some fruitless effort in question 
ing this serene and mysterious stranger, who seemed 
walking in a dream, and had more look of the other 
world than this. And he looked with equal wonder on 
the face that turned toward him, as, a few minutes later, 
Lessing led slowly to the upper end of the long draw 
ing-room, decked hastily with flowers and vines, the 
bride, still in the black dress she could not be induced 
to lay aside. 

‘* Black or white, Icare not, so that it is soon over,” 
Lessing said, as Mrs. Beebe came to him to beg that he 
should persuade Meg out of this unlucky color. ‘* What 
she will like most, that is what shall be. I have no 
bridegroom’s dress myself,” he added, looking down at 
his plain suit, spotlessly neat, but of the cheapest. ‘| 
could wish my own better, but what difference shall it 
make for either ?” 

Felix had pressed to his mother’s side, and took her 
hand, as she stood there, embarrassing the little minister 
by the intentness of his gaze, and holding his place in 
spite of many significant and imperative nods and becks 
from Mrs. Beebe. He had been told, so far as it could 
be made plain to him, the nature of the ceremony, and 
had danced wildly about Lessing as he came toward 
Meg and took her hand gravely and tenderly, looking 
for a moment deep jato her eyes. Meg did not shrink, 
but answered the look with one that brought tears into his, 

“Tl am not fit,” she whispered. ‘‘ Oh, I know I am 
not fit, but I will grow so if I can.” 

‘‘ Hush, my Meg,” Lessing answered, almost sternly. 
“Say that no more. If it should be, by and by, com 
fort to talk it all, then speak, but we have done with 
that word.” 

The children looked in from the piazza windows as 
they entered the room. Rose cried softly in the corner 
Margaret stood near them, her white dress the one sug 
gestion of brightness, but a veiled anxiety in her eyes. 
For Meg this could mean nothing but good. For Les 
sing there might hereafter be question, and she would be 
responsible for any evil. 

t cannot be evil. It must be good,” she thought, 
as the short ceremony ended, and the little minister gave 
his blessing, slightly indignant as Meg declined the cus- 
tomary salute, but mollified by a fee beyond his wildest 
expectations. 

‘“‘Tam married! Iam married! We are all mar- 
ried !” Felix spelled out on his fingers, as Mrs, Herndon 
cut the cake which Mrs. Beebe produced from her stores, 
and the children dispersed with their slices and settled 
down on the west piazza, their special property, to talk 
over the mysterious occurrence, and to argue with Felix 
at last that he knew nothing about such things, and 
could not be married till le was grown up and knew 
enough to understand everything from the lips. But 
Felix persisted. His mother was married ; Lessing was 
married. He had stood up and looked at the minister, 
too, and necessarily was married also, and there the 
matter rested. 

Miss Biggs nodded vigorously, as some days later she 
appeared, and listened with incredulous amazement to 
Mrs. Beebe’s unusual store of gossip. 

‘They don’t seem married 2 mite more than they 
have all along,” the housekeeper ended. ‘‘I hain’t quite 
made up my mind as tothe rights of it, but there’s no 
denyin’ he thinks a sight 0’ her, an’ she no less 0’ him. 
But they've had some kind of a lawyer over here to take 
her testimony, an’ turn it all inside out with questions, 
an’ if they catch the fellers that broke in, she’ll have to 
go into court. 

“That ain’t any worse ’n goin’ into any other room 
full o’ folks, as long’s you keep « rememberin’ they 
folks, an’ no more sense’n the rest of us—sometimes not 
so much,” and Miss Biggs proceeeded to relate a portion 
of her own experience, in which she had silenced an 
impertinent cross-examiner, and brought applause from 
the entire court. 

‘* What beats me,” she continued, as the tale ended, 
“is to see what a sudden turn she took. At death's 
door, you might say, one day, an’ there it was, part 
scare and part hankerin’, an’ he about as bad. Some- 
times I’ve a good mind to think body don’t count no 
way, so long’s your mind can go ahead an’ suit itself; 
an’ it don’t count as much as folks think, any time.” 

Mrs. Beebe shook her head disapprovingly. Her own 
angular body was the most palpable fact in her experi- 
ence, and, valuable member of society as Miss Biggs 
had proved herself, it was her theories that had kept her 
unsettled, and made her oblivious of the need of laying 
up for a rainy day. 

‘‘ You’re a-wonderin’ if I ever had a chance, an’, if I 
did, why I didn’t take it an’ settle down,” said Miss 
Biggs, after a pause, and the housekeeper started guiltily. 
Miss Biggs laughed. ‘‘ Don’t be skeered,” she said. “ I 
can read deeper ’n that, when I give my mind to it, but 
I don’t often take time nowadays. I’ve had my chance 
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but I turned my back, praise and hallelujah to think I 
did! an’ hee I be”—and Miss Biggs folded her hands 
in gratitude fora moment, and then went in search of Meg. 

Now that the examination had ended, and Meg might 
for the present be considered safe, Lessing had gone 
back to town for a few days. Dr. Strothers had ful- 
filled his mission to Heilbrun, who listened in silence to 
the story he had to tell, and looked at him with a saturn- 
ine smile as it ended. 

‘Tt had to come sooner or later,” he said. 
be thankful that he was spared to us so long. 
is done.” 

“There you are wrong, I think,” Dr. Strothers said. 
‘* He does not stop growing because a graft has been 
added. On the contrary, the best fruit is yet to come. 
You will find it so.” 

“ Your faith is large,” Heilbrun said, after a critical 
look at the young man’s face. ‘‘ When you have my 
years you will know that marriago ends the working 
life ; ends all but labor whose end is self. It is in the 
order of things. I make no quarrel with it, but £ know 
well the world’s work is for celibates alone.” 

‘«That depends upon what you call tae world’s work,” 
Dr. Strothers began, but Heilbrun iot-rrupted him 
impatiently. 

‘‘T have asked my questions and answered them while 
you were a baby,” he said, ‘‘and care no longer for a 
thing that is done. Men will be fools, and women as 
well, so long as water runs. He is n<t the first man that 
has dreamed into a face what he wanted there. But 
this one has a dog's faithfulness,” he added, ‘‘ and that 
is s»mething. She will hold fast and drag him down 
and down, till he thinks only how her life shall be easy, 
and never more for the world he has loved and worked 
for.’’ Lessing’s unexpected appearance surprised him, 
but did not alter the conviction. 

‘‘Death or marriage, they have both the same end,” 
he said. ‘‘I thought, when you went, that you, it might 
be, could not return, for your strength was gone. 
Strength is here again, but yours nolonger. Away with 
you! Itis to the army of the respectables that you now 
belong.” 

Lessing smiled gravely as he faced the angry liltle man. 

“You are not rid of me by saying ‘ away,’” he sald. 
“Wait, and soon you will have another mind. Why 
have you not said to me all this that McCullum tells ? 
Have you yourself seen this Longshore, who is capitalist 
yet knows justice ?” 

‘* Why should I?” Heilbrun returned. 


* Let us 
His work 


“Ttis a freak, 


it may be. Make nocry »>ver a convert till time has 
proved him. He must work out his thought as his mind 
frames it. It is good so far as it goes,” he added, with 


sudden relenting, as Lessing turned away silently. ‘‘ It 
is very good, and I have myself gone to him but yester- 
day to tell him so, hut be is in Newport, and his cares 
le easy on him. He gives of what is superfluity—not 
out of his need.” 

He gives wisely,” Lessing said. 
such as he to give at all.” 

Heilbrun growled under his breath, but smiled as he 
put out his hand, which Lessing took eagerly. Heil- 
brun’s eyes were gentle ; the fierce lines relaxed. 

** Away, dreamer !” he said, almost affectionately. ‘‘I 
am no master of life, for you or for him. You have 
been doer as well as dreamer. See that you hold to such 
remnant as you can.” 


‘Tt is much for 


Newport had not held the release from care that Heil- 
brun imagined. With every day of the obstinate si- 
lence Mr. Longshore’s spirits had lessened. He wrote 
his daily bulletin, for the break in old habits should not 
come from him. Business was pressing, for the com- 
plications between employers and workmen over the 
entire country had brought innumerable complications, 
through all of which he passed in safety. The tenants 
of the two houses had been warned, and the builders 
were already at work reconstructing the interiors, the 
possibilities of light and air having been made apparent 
for both. He had ceased to write any details to Sally, but 
his note-book was filling with memoranda of things he 
hoped to tell her when better understanding had come: 
bits of talk from his own men; comments of all sorts 
from interested observers, and hopes and plans of his 
own. Three weeks had passed before he felt that his 
way was clear, and telegraphed to his wife that he 
should be with her on the coming Sunday ; and, in spite 
of doubt and deeply wounded feeling, his heart leaped 
as the fresh breeze blew from the Sound, and the west 
held no longer spire and tower of the great city, but 
only the sunset glory. He fell asleep quietly when at 
last the stifling stateroom had cooled, and did not rouse 
till warned by a porter that Newport was in sight. His 
heart beat quickly as he went ashore, and found him- 
self presently at the hotel. He would not disturb Sally 
till breakfast-time, amd he tried to sleep again, tossing 
uneasily till day had come, and he set out for the cot- 
tage a mile away. The servants were not up, and 
when, finally, Melanie, Mrs. Longshore’s maid, put her 
head from the windew, she cried out in amazement : 


is not possible he does not know that Madame is gone, 
yesterday, to Mrs. Herndon ?”’ 


possible on the matter. 

‘* A telegram is come, yes,” Melanie answered ; ‘‘ but 
not till Madame is gone, and I lay it, with letters that 
come, in her desk. Monsieur has not breakfasted. I 
shall call the cook.” 

Mr. Longshore's face had cleared. 

‘““Things are mending,” he thought, as the door was 
thrown open by the surprised and apologetic cook, the 
waitress not having as yet roused to a sense of the situa 
tion. ‘She would not goto Margaret if they were not. 
Now, if there is any way of getting across country to the 
New Haven road, I will sleep in Foxgrove to-night. No 
breakfast,” he said, in reply to the cook’s suggestions. 
‘*T will go back to the hotel, and shall probably leave 
at once.”’ 

He looked abort the dainty room ashespoke. A Sun 
day here would have done him good. He was tired and 
worn out with worry over Sally’s unaccountable behavior, 
but there was cheer In the thought of Margaret, and he 
walked back slowly to the hotel. After all, it had hap- 
pened for the best. He would not interfere with the 
course things had taken. He could leave at night, and 
if he stayed here quietly, Margaret would have all the 
more time to accomplish the hoped-for result. He 
breakfasted and then walked back to the cottage, and 
spent a quiet day, reading a little, wandering at inter 
vals along the shore, and returning to the hammock, in 
which he swung or lay drowsily, resting and thinking 
over past and future. 


Mrs. Herndon had hesitated on Saturday, strongly 
inclined to go to town, but withheld by some inscruta- 
ble reluctance. Meg, whose step was firm and who 
gained strength daily, had sat with her on the piazza 
for a time, and then led Felix away to bed. Lessing 
was to come later. He had been away a week, ab- 
sorbed in the long neglected work, and content to leave 
Meg where strength was most certain to return. He 
had shaken his head when Mrs. Herndon suggested the 
changes that could be made. 

‘* Not yet,” he said. ‘‘ There {3 space still. Felix 
shall go to the little room within Heilbrun’s, who loves 
bim, though he will not say it, and we can still have 
life as it has been, till Iseeclearer. Meg iscontent. It 
is our life, but if more is better we shall know. I shall 
not then refuse what you will do, but now, dear lady, 
we want not more giving. Our life must be ours, not 
yours, Icun earn, and Meg also if need be.” 

‘* But it is not a gift; it is an investment,” Mrs. 
Herndon said. ‘‘ You will pay rent ; I shall lose nothiag.” 
Lessing smiled as he shook his head. 

‘* Not yet,” he said, and turned away decisively. 
Nor did Meg prove more reasonable. 

‘*T want what he wants,’ she said. ‘‘ You think I 
have had so much all summer that I shall keep on want 
ing it, but I shall not. That is my own place; I want 
ao other now. Once I thought I could never get back 
to it ; that I had no home and no right anywhere, and 
now he has given it to me. Do you think I could 
change ?” 

Only this evening Meg had spoken, shyly, as always 
when deeper feeling was stiried, but with a certain 
pride, and Margaret smiled and then sighed, and fell 
into deep musing. She roused at last, as wheels souncled 
on the drive, anda carriage came swiftly up the long 
avenue, Some one had probably recognized Lessing at 
the station and brought him up, and she sat quietly, till 
it stopped, and a familiar figure sprang from the hastily 
opened door 

‘* Sally !” she cried in amazement as Mrs. Longshore 
ran up the steps and threw herself sobbing into her 
arms. ‘‘ My dear child! what is it ?” 

‘* Pay that man, if you are willing to let me stay, and 
take me out of sight fast as you can,” Mrs. Longshore 
said, retreating te acorner ; and Margaret obeyed, saw 
that the trunk was carried up, and then returned to her 
guest. 

‘* You must have supper, dear,” she said. 

‘‘T hate supper. I don’t want anything but you,” 
Mrs. Longshore said, vehemently. ‘‘I want to talk to 
you.” 

Margaret led the way silently to the blue room, with 
its balcony overlooking the Sound, and Mrs, Longshore 
threw off her hat, bathed her face, and then threw her- 
self down near the window, with another burst of sobs. 
‘“‘T hate you, Margaret,” she said. ‘‘ You are at the 
bottom of all my trouble. But I suppose I care for you 
more than I do for anybody, and that’s the reason I have 
come.” 

Mrs. Herndon was silent, waiting for the mystery to 
explain itself. 

‘Do you know what I’ve done?” Mrs. Longshore 
went on. ‘I’ve broken with Bert. I haven’t written 
him a word. I was determined he should give up his 
dreadful notions and be like himself, and he wouldn't. 





“Mon Dieu! It is Monsieur Longshore himself! It 


I tried to have a good time, and I flirted awfully, and 


11 


| did everything fast that I could, and now everybody is 
| talking about me. I warned Bert; I told him before 


‘Did no telegram come from me?” he asked, after a | hand he'd better come, and he wouldn't. And so I wrote 
moment, in which he determined to put the best face | 


i 


him Friday at last, end said I was too miserable to live, 
and we never should agree, and | was coming here, and 
he might get a divorce if he liked. Do you suppose he 
will?) Oh, Margaret! Do you suppose he will ?” 

‘Probably not,” Mrs. Herndon said, with a smile that 
Sally did not see. ‘‘ What is the reason that you think 
he had better ?” 

‘* Because we can never agree again about anything. 
He wants to spend all the money on paupers, and have 
nothing for us. And he’d rather make plans and talk 
them over with horrid men than talk to me, or drive, or 
anything.” 

‘“ Why don’t you listen to them yourself ?” 

‘** Because I won’t listen to anything that’s going to 
cheat and rob me of what is my very own. And that's 
why [ hate you, Margaret. You could have stopped 
him, but you were just as bad yourself, and you’d rather 
live with beggars and crazy people than decent ones, 
But I’ve tried it over three weeks. I’m almost dead, I’ve 
cried so much, and I'd do anything in the world If I 
could only put things back into the old pace.” 

“You cannot do that,” Mrs. Herndon said, as the 
pretty head lifted itself from her lap, and Mrs. Long 
shore’s tear-stained and distracted little face pressed sud- 
denly against hers, ‘‘ You can never do that, but you 
can make a better one.” 

“Tell me just what you think, Margaret. 
call names or be any worse than I can help.” 

“I think that, in spite of your warm heart, you have 
always lived a selfish life. You have seemed unselfish 
because everything bent to you, but the first moment in 
which Bert ceased to follow your way you rebelled. He 
has always yielded to you because he loved you to in 
fatuation. You should be ashamed to hold him in such 
fashion. You were making him selfish as yourself, car- 
ing only for ease and pleasure, and now that he sees 
that for every good received he owes a good in return, 
you stand in the way, and cry out that he shall not go 
on. Work with him, and you will have a new happt 
ness better than anything you have everknown. Work 
against him, and you spoil his life and your own also.” 

“He has been complaining to you,” Mrs. Longshore 
said, bitterly. 


I won’t 


‘*T have not seen him since I came here, and he has 
never spoken of your troubles.” 

“Tle is throwing away his money,” 
said, after a long pause. 

** You will find that he is not. 
you love money just as money.” 

“Ido. I love to look at it: to have it in my pocket, 
to know I can have al] I want. I’m mean, I suppose. I 
like things because they are mine. I'd kill anybody 
that robbed me, if I could. And Bert was mine, and 
now he never will be any more.” 

‘“‘He is yours more really than he ever was, if you 
choose to think so,” Mrs. Herndon said, after a fresh 
burst of sobs had quieted. ‘‘ Sally, it is possible for 
you to turn about, too. Be patient. Do not resent 
what is done. Try and see what it means. You must 
conquer yourself, or your life is wrecked.” 

‘‘T don’t Know how,” Mrs. Longshore wailed. “I’m 
jealous, and selfish, and ugly, and all the things I used 
to think I wasn’t, and I’ve told Bert I don’t care, and 
he’ll believe me, and I shall die. Oh, Margaret, Mar- 
garet !”’ 

The sobs grew stronger, and at last threatened to 
become hysterical. Mrs. Herndon had ceased to argue, 
but sat there trying to quiet her, and persuading her at 
last to go to bed, where she presently fell asleep. Sun- 
day spent itself in alternate tears and seasons of quiet in 
which she listened to the story of Lessing and Meg, and, 
in hearing, fora time forgot her trouble ; but evening 
saw a renewal of it all, and Margaret decided to tele- 
graph for Mr. Longshore. Monday morning brought 
small relief. Sally was really ill from excitement, and 
Margaret sat by her after the telegram had been sent, 
repeating over and over the assurance that Bert had not 
changed and would not. 

‘He'll never love me again, never, never!” Sally 
moaned, as the morning wore away toward noon, and 
Mrs. Herndon had decided at last to send Lessing back 
to town in search of both Mr. Longshore and Dr, 
Strothers. She went down hastily at Jast, as the sound 
of wh@els was heard, and put out her hands joyfully as 
Mr. Longshore sprang from the carriage. 

‘ She is really ill, but you will cure her,” she said, in 
answer to his hasty question, and he followed her up 
the stairs, and stood for a moment in the open door. 

‘* Margaret,” Sally said, ‘‘ I don’t know what to do. 
Give me some paper. I want to write to Bert, and tell 
him I didn’t mean it. But he'll never love mea ain: 
never |” 

‘*Poor little Sally !” was all he said, as he made one 
step to the bed, and took her in his arms, and she, after 
the first ‘‘Oh, Bert, forgive me! forgive me!” lay 
there silent, content, at last, to begin to walk with him 
in the new path. 


Mrs. Longshore 


Sally, it can’t be tha t 
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Gye Home. 


A PLAIN STORY. 
By ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


= N’ next week I'll finish up them puffs, an’ then 

A I'll wash that woolen wrapper for Calista, an’ 
that'll be done,” said Miss Jane, with emphasis, as she 
r2morselessly wrung the last drop of water from her 
cloth, and, hanging the dish-pan on a nail, vigorously 
rubbed out the sink with a bit of flannel moistened with 
kerosene. There was no one in the little ‘‘ but’ry” 
with her, but she had a habit of thinking aloud, just as 
her father read his weekly paper aloud for forty years. 
It wes like telling some one what she thought, or what 
she saw, or did, orheard. As she stepped briskly across 
the kitchen floor a voice from the back room called : 

** Sister !”" 

The squeak in Miss Jane’s shoes gasped helplessly, 
and then died. 

‘“* Well?” said she, interrogatively. 

‘** Are you going out ?” 

‘* Only jes’ to hang these dish-rags on the fence. What 
is it ?” 

“‘T’'ll wait till you come back,” said the voice, and 
the old rocking-chair resumed its creechy-crawch, and 
Miss Jane’s shoes tapped a little more briskly than 
before, for a minute had gone out of her lifetime while 
she waited to hear what her sister had to say. ‘‘ Looks 
kind o’ ketchin,” she muttered, spreading her towels 
on the picket fence, and tipping back her head to 
squint one eye at a small black cloud that was creeping 
up from the horizon. ‘‘I b’lieve I must try for another 
mess 0’ them strawberries, though ; there's nothin’ makes 
so rich sauce for me,” and Miss Jane gathered up her 
milk-pans from the cellar door, where they had been 
lazily sunning themselves since five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and went in. 

She announced herself as ‘‘ goin’ down to the sou’- 
west corner 0’ the back pastur’,” when she appeared at 
the back-room door a few minutes later, tying a calico 
sun-bonnet under her chin ; ‘‘ that is,” she added, ‘‘ if you 
didn’t want nothin’ that you wanted me to keep in for.” 

The old rocking-chair creaked nervously a few times, 
and Calista’s fingers trembled as she tried to coax the 
thread into the eye of the needle. 

Miss Jane waited. 

‘‘There!” Calista laid down the threaded needle, and 
drew a long breath. 

‘“*Do you remember, sister, what the minister’s wife 
was saying yesterday ?” 

“About that slack piece, Sereny Jackson, going 
to be married ? Can't make a pudding sauce! Not 
that Mis’ Chandler said anything about that, but, 
ja ! don’t I know the whole kit ?” 

“No, not that, sister. What she said about the poor 
children coming out into the country for a little vaca- 
tion. Oh, sister, I laid and thought last night ”— 
Calista choked a little, and then she spoke out bravely— 
‘I’ve been thinking why couldr’t we take one for the 
two weeks ?” 

The shot was fired now, and the half-frightened 
gunner waited for the smoke to clear away before she 
could reckon the effect on the enemy. Miss Jane, who 
stood for the enemy in this case, certainly wasn’t dead, 
but it was equally certain she was pretty well stunned. 

“* Well,” she said, recovering herself a little after a few 
minutes, ‘‘ I hadn’t thought nothin’ about it, an’ I don’t 
believe you could stan’ one day an’ night, Calista ;” and 
this tiny plant of an objection being well sprouted, it 
grew with a rapidity that almost amazed the cultivator 
herself, and Calista was informed that such ‘a young 
one, bein uneddicated and unmannered, would bang up 
the dishes, eat the preserves, smash the eggs, and kill the 
chickens, worry the cat, and finally cry nights for its 
mother, if it has one, which I shouldn’t be surprised 
if it hadn’t,” added the good woman, grimly. ‘ An’ 
it’s two chances to one but ’twould be a foreigner when 
we got it. and sarsy at that; for you know, Calista, 
as well as I do, that a good part of the city is made up 
of foreigners—one kind and another ” 

Miss Jane had emptied her quiver, and paused, but 
Calista was running her needle slowly through the block 
of pink print, as if every arrow had flown over her 
head. 

She laid her work on her knee now, and Igoked 
through the window away to the blue hills that melted 
into the horizon. ‘I didn’t sleep much last night,” she 
said, gently—a shade stole over Miss Jane’s sharp face, 
but Calista went on quietly—‘‘and I thought, as I laid 
in my good clean bed, just as the light was coming, and 
heard the birds singing everywhere, and the lay-locks 
brushed against the window, and they smelled so pretty, 
I thought how Mis’ Chandler said some of them dear 
little things never’d smelt a rose, nor so much as seen any 
green grass.” 

The voice ended in sobs, and Miss Jane felt her own 
eyes grow dim, and realized that her strong tower of 
defense would fall if she lingered here much longer, 





She rose determinedly, and tied her bonnet-strings in 
a snugger knot. 

“‘There! don’t feel bad about it,” she said. ‘I'll 
think it over, and—we’ll see.” 

‘‘Dear Lord, do thou be in her thoughts,” silentlv 
prayed the sister left at home, butshe only said, cheerily, 
as Miss Jane’s shoes creaked out across the kitchen floor, 
“They're the Lord's little ones, you know,” but Miss 
Jane vouchsafed no reply. 

“‘Never saw no grass,” she sniffed, rubbing her 

nose. 
«‘ What nonsense ! as much grass as there is in the world ! 
An’ I won't have a sarsy young one here.”” But as her 
shoes trod energetically over the short, crisp moss and 
crushed the fragrant pennyroyal, she found herself 
wondering vaguely how it would seem if this were the 
first time. 

No one but herself and her God knew of the warfare 
that went on down in the southwest pasture that after- 
noon, but Calista knew who had the victory when they 
sat down to their five o'clock supper. But she said 
nothing. And even after the dishes were washed and 
the milk put away, and Miss Jane tied on an ancient 
black straw ‘“‘ hackerney ” and said, after a little hesita 
tion, that she guessed she'd run over to the minister’s 
and tell him ‘‘ if he can ketch hold of a likely little girl, 
we'll try an’ git along with her two weeks’ —even then 
Calista only said, ‘‘ Well, I would, sister. A little girl 
wouldn’t be so much trouble for you as a boy, most 
likely.” 

But after Miss Jane had gone on her errand Calista 
went into her bedroom and shut the door. She had en- 
tered into her closet. 

What Miss Jane said to herself as she trudged away 
was, ‘“‘If [’ma selfish pig, Lord, help me not to squeal 
and knock over my vittles every time I can’t have ’em 
to suit me.” And she backed up her prayers by her 
deeds. 

Twenty years ago Calista had closed the eyes of her 
husband, young Lieutenant John Emmons, in a South- 
ern hospital. She stayed with the sick and wounded 
two years longer, and then came home with the malaria 
that made her an invalid for life. 

Jane Sewall had heard, as her neighbors had, that 
Alcander Merrill was sho: through the head as he flung 
himself in desperation across the fatal dead-line of the 
pen at Andersonville ; but there had been no engagement 
announced between them. 

He had whispered to her under the blooming apple 
trees the night before his regiment went away, and 
asked if she would wait until he came back, and after 
his death it was whispered about that he had been 
‘*kind o’ shinin’ up to Jane Sewall,” and the postmaster 
was sure ‘‘he had wrote to her ;” but the modesty of 
the New England village would have been shocked if 
she had presumed to openly mourn for him. And so the 
sorrow that flowed from Calista’s wound, leaving it sweet 
and ready for healing, had cankered in Jane’s heart, and 
formed a crust that tew broke through. 

She and Calista lived comfortably on the old place 
with a little money and Calista’s pension; and though 
their lives might not lie in the sunshine, and the light 
was subdued, it was tender, not gloomy, and the only 
real shadow that darkened the path was the dread that 
sometimes thrust itself forward that one might be left 
alone. 

The fatal Tuesday, as Miss Jane would have expressed 
it, came and found Miss Jane frying so many dough- 
nuts that Calista said, laughingly, she must be expecting 
a boy, after all; but they were both surprised when the 
minister stopped at the door with a boy in his wagon. 

‘*T said a girl,” said Miss Jane, emphatically, meeting 
the minister on the door-step. 

**] know you did, Miss Sewall, I know you did,” said 
the good man, ‘‘ but now I'll tell you just how it is. 
This boy has brought a dog with him ’—Miss Jane’s 
face was gorgon-like in its stoniness—‘‘and nobody 
wants him. He brought the dog abvard the boat in that 
pasteboard box, and there he’s kept him till somebody 
caught him putting in part of his luncheon for the little 
creature to eat. He cut holes in the box so the dog 
could breathe, and told him to keep still, and the know- 
ing little thing hasn’t made a sound since they started 
last night. The boy said he was afraid to leave him for 
fear he would be abused or lost.” 

Mr. Chandler paused, and look:d at Miss Jane’s face. 
He read nothing there. 

“‘T can’t say I blame you, though, for not wanting a 
boy,” he continued, ‘‘ and I'll see if we can’t stow him 
away somewhere with ours.” 

Miss Jane caught a glimpse of Calista’s face. ‘‘ You 
pig, Jane Sewall, now kick over the whole trough be- 
cause you can’t have everything your way,” said she to 
herself, and ‘‘ Stop,” said she to the minister ; ‘‘ bring 
him in.” 

“I hope you'll never regret it,” said the minister, 
shaking hands when he went away. 

“‘T hope I sha’n’t,” responded Miss Jane, in a tone 
that said, ‘‘ I know I shall ;” but Mr. Chandler was used 
toa lack of faith, and he rode away, leaving the boy, 





with the box under his arm, standing on the broad, flat 
door-stone, in the morning sunshine. 

Miss Jane said she ‘‘ never did see such a fool for a 
boy that seemed to have some wit, too,” as the days 
wore away, and he asked her ‘‘ what held up the stone 
wall” that fenced the pasture across the road, or won 
dered that raspberries grew on bushes, or puzzled at the 
connection between the hen on the nest and the egg 
found in there afterward. Miss Jane was, as she said, 
really ‘“‘ nonplussed at such ignorance.” 

The dog, Snap, proved to be a harmless little ragged- 
haired thing, who paid great respect to the enormous 
yellow-and-white cat Sarah, and mollified her mistress 
by catching the rats the lazy Sarah had allowed to gam- 
bol about the barn almost under her nose. 

Quite a friendship grew between Calista and Jack, for 
he loved to listen to her stories of the war, though he 
never hesitated to tell her when he thought she left the 
straight highway of fact and strayed into the fields of 
imagination. 

After a while they found, in addition to Snap, he had 
brought with him an old flageolet, on which he played, 
if not scientifically, at least in a way pleasing to these 
lonely women. 

‘‘Pinafore” was new, but, fortunately, the bands 
still play ‘‘ Marching Through Georgia” and ‘‘ Annie 
Laurie,” and Jack rattled them off, while Calista 
hummed, in a soft little voice, an accompaniment half a 
measure ahead or behind, as it happened. Miss Jane 
paid little heed, apparently, to the boy, but it was not 
Calista who crept up stairs to look at him as he lay 
asleep, and murmured, ‘‘If he had lived,” and then 
blushed hotly alone in the dark at what seemed, to her 
rigid creed, almost a sin for the unwed to think of wife- 
hood or motherhood, even though it might never be. 

The second week of Jack’s stay was extremely sultry, 
and one night, in a terrible shower, Calista was taken 
with one of the attacks of illness that had hung about 
her ever since her Southern campaign. 

As Miss Jane hurriedly prepared the medicine she 
kept at hand, Jack’s face looked in at the door. 

‘Sick, hain’t she ?” he whispered. ‘‘ Oh !” 

The house shook, as a peal of thunder, like the boom 
of guns, eracked about it, and Miss Jane cried out, for 
the bottle fell from her hand, and shattered on the floor. 

** Hain’t ye got no more ?” asked Jack. ‘‘I can go to 
the ’potecary’s or to the doctor’s. I know where the 
doctor lives.” 

Miss Jane didn’t answer, 

lt would be dire cruelty to send that morsel of 
humanity out in such a storm, but Calista— 

Before she could collect her thoughts the rain beat 
heavily in at the open door, and Jack was gone. 

She sprang out to call after him to go by the road and 
not by the stepping-stones ; but the wind rushed round 
the house and carried her words away, and Jack, with 
Snap at his heels, had been swallowed up by the night. 
Jack had been in Stoneham long enough to know that 
it was a half mile to Dr. McIntyre’s by the road, while 
the path that led on the stepping-stones across Mad 
Brook was only half as far. 

** We'll go over the steppin’-stones, for maybe she’s 
a-dyin’, said Jack to Snap, and Snap responded by 
a little how] as they fled down the path. 

Dr. McIntyre was sick himself, and young Dr. Harry 
had driven off to Bobadil to set a man’s leg, but Mrs. 
Woodbury, the housekeeper, and the old doctor together 
put up the medicine which, as Mrs. Woodbury said, 
**always fetched Mrs. Emmons right round when she 
had them spells; but I’m afraid you'll tumble down 
aid spill it, you poor little dear,” the kind woman 
udded. 

Jack pulled a bit of dirty string from his pocket for 
answer, and made the bottle fast to Snap’s neck. 

‘* He can’t tumble down,’ said the little master, con- 
vincingly, but Mrs. Woodbury was only divided as to 
the risks. 

Nothing better presented itself, however, so she dubi- 
ously rolled the powders in a bit of oiled silx, and started 
the two homeward, with very little hope the medicine 
would reach there, if the boy and dog did. 

Mad Brock was roaring when Jack reached it, foam- 
ing over the stepping-stones, but the moon was strug- 
gling out now, and showed a tree blown across from 
bank to bank. 

‘Keep close to me, ole fellow,” said Jack, starting 
nimbly across. Almost over, a dead branch snapped, 
and Jack fell. He caught a limb with each hand, and 
drew himself half out of the water; but the boughs 
swayed and creaked, and threatened to break, and Jack 
dare trust them no further. 

‘* She’s got to have the ’potecary stuff,” he said, pull- 
ing the roll out of his pocket, while he held unsteadily 
by cme hand. ‘‘ Here, Snap, take it an’ go home.” 


Snap howled, but Jack repeated the command, and 
Snap trotted to the shore, laid down his bundle, and 
ho vied again. 

“Go home,” repeated Jack in his sternest tone, and 
Jack’s word was law to Snap, so he picked up his 
roll, and three minutes later, wet, dirty, and panting, 
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jald it at Miss Jene’s feet, as she opened the door for 
perhaps the hundredth time to look and listen. 

With trembling hands she took the bundle and un- 
tied the bottle, and as soon as Calista’s agony was re- 
lieved, with a terror of she knew not what, she sped 
down the hill with Snap, just as tue day, fair and 
smiling, peeped over the hills. 

‘She a-livin’ ?” called a feeble voice from the water. 

Nota word in answer said Miss Jane, but she marched 
straight into the brook, and, taking Jackin her arms, 
put him on the ground. 

‘*T couldn’t hold much longer,” said he, and dropped 
at her feet. 

Two or three days afterward, the minister came 
round to ask if Jack would be ready to go back with 
the other children. ‘‘ No,” said Miss Jane, abruptly; ‘‘ I 
can’t let him go, and Calista, she wants him, an’ we’ll 
keep him a spell longer. I guess, by what he tells about 
his aunt he lives with, there won’t be any trouble there.” 

‘* Bless the Lord, sister !” said the minister, earnestly. 
He had heard the story of Mad Brook. 

This spring Miss Jane, with a beaming face, put 
down her name for four children to spend two weeks 
with her. ‘* Jack and Calista will enjoy it,” said she, 
apologetically. 

‘** How about Snap ?” laughed the minister, 

‘* There, ain’t he the Knowin’est little thing you ever 
saw ?” exclaimed Miss Jane, with enthusiasm, and the 
minister assented ; and she walked home murmuring, 
‘‘ What a mess o’ vittles you’d ’a’ upset, Jane Sewall, if 
tne Lord had let you had your own way !” 


THE WEDDING OF A PRINCESS. 


HE daily papers of July 23 contained full particu- 

lars of the wedding, the trousseau, and the wed- 
ding breakfast of the Princess Beatrice, the youngest 
daughter of Queen Victoria, who on that day became 
the wife of the Prince of Battenberg. 

Special stress is laid on the fact that the trousseau is 
simply elegant, not at all extravagant for the daughter 
of the Queen of England. The wedding dress is, accord- 
ing to accounts, a rich but simple robe of the thickest 
white satin, with long, plain train petticoat, having rather 
deep, white satin kilting on the front, on which issewn 
crange blossoms, buds, and leaves, with plenty of green 
foliage, and judiciously placed so as to stand out and 
look handsome, without being overcrowded. The lace 
is beautiful Honiton point, which the Queen wore on her 
own marriage day, and has never before been lent to 
any of her daughters. It has never been cleaned or 
renovated, but age has mellowed it. This skirt is 
disposed in two rows, one laid over the other, and 
gracefully festooned at the sides, where the orange 
blossom trimming is brought higher up to fill the space 
of satin that would otherwise have been vacant. The 
lace is kept in its place on each side of the skirt by 
two elongated sprays of orange blossom, myrtle, and 
white heather. The going-eway dress {s entirely made of 
cream white broché crépe de Chine, with delicate pat- 
tern, small leaves, and stalks all over it, trimmed down 
the skirt with the robings of the finest and most costly 
Irish needle point lace. There is a mantle to match, 
terminating in a kind of double box-pleating at the 
waist, with a dolman-like arrangement over the arms 
and long ends in front, on which, as well as round the 
neck, Irish lace is laid flat all down the front of the 
dress. Between the robings are lace bows of soft cream 
moire ribbon. The bonnet is small, of cream velvet, and 
of the shape known as Marie Antoinette, with three 
brims, the one next the face being over plain velvet, 
and the other two overcast with fancy stitches of silver 
twist. The sides of this dainty little bonnet are covered 
with white heather, and on the top are four small but 
rich white ostrich feather tips. The bonnet is tied by 
two long strings of cream velvet two inches wide. A 
parasol, rather large, is completely covered with splendid 
Irish point lace corresponding with that on gown and 
mantle. The young Princess thus mutely acknowledged 
her affection for and interest in two very important 
parts of her royal mother’s realm by wearing white 
heather in remembrance of ‘*‘ Caledonia, stern aud wild,” 
and the Irish lace as a souvenir of tbe Emerald Isle. 

These are, of course, but two of the almost in- 
numerable dresses that complete the outfit. One, 
from the description, must be very odd ; it is of Royal 
Stuart tartan velvet. The dark blue and green of 
this tartan are pretty well known, and it was re- 
lieved by gold, green, blue, and crimson stripes, which, 
when the tartan is of velvet, are of silk. This was 
made long and plain, with elbow sleeves and corsage 
that was virtually high. By way of relief there was a 
very narrow pelisse of codlin apple-green satin all 
round and under the edge of the dress ; and at the sides, 
instead of panels, there were openings showing the 
pleated petticoat of the fame. These openings were 
trimmed down each side by a fringe made of gold, silk, 
and thread in little balls, and at the bottom there was 
a wide fringe, dark blue and green, corresponding with 
the tints of the tartan, diversified with the strings of 














gold balls already spoken of. The pointed bodice is 
open in front, but the vest of pale green satin filled it 
partly up, and over all is a draped fichu of fine cream 
silk muslin. A puff of this muslin is tacked into the 
sleeves, and a small piece of green satin formed their 
only trimming. 

The wedding breakfast was served in marquees on 
the lawn at Osborne. One of the remarkable features 
was the three wedding cakes, which weighed four 
hundred pounds each. One presented by the city of 
Liverpool cost $2,500, and stands seven feet high. All 
were marvels of the confectioner’s art. 

The bride and groom took their departure from the 
palace in a carriage drawn by four horses, amid the 
cheering of the guests and the booming of cannon. 

The Princess Beatrice is the first of the royal family 
to be married in a parish church. We finish the read- 
ing of the event with the assurance that this is a love 
match. 


A FORTUNATE FAILURE FOR TWO. 


FEW months ago the failure of an Irish million- 

aire was announced. His eldest daughter had 
married the younger son of one of England’s oldest noble 
families, but one not noted for its wealth. Fortunately 
for the young people, it was a love match, and not one 
of exchange—money for title. The father of the young 
lady had always been very liberal in his allowance to 
his daughter, and the young people lived in elegant and 
even extravagant style. But now a change has come, 
and poverty stared them in the face. At this juncture 
a gift that the young wife knew she possessed was 
brought into use, and a few days since a millinery estab- 
blishment was opened in Park Street, London. Over 
the door appeared the badge of the husband’s family, 
and over that ‘‘ Under R-yal i atronage,” for the cour- 
ageous little woman, who had determined to do her 
share toward maintaining an honest and independent 
position in life, was a friend of the Princess of Wales, 
who proved a profitable customer and a firm friend by 
ordering ten boanets. The husband tas a gift of 
poetry, and his poems, bound in blue and white, adorn 
the houses of his friends, a gift from the author. May 
not necessity bring out the genius that prosperity had 
hidden in each of these people? Adversity is a heavy 
hammer, but it is sometimes the only instrument that 
will bring out the truc metal. 














HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be giad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this columm., Anonymous communi 
cations cannot be noticed, | 


How is it possible to live pleasantly with a saroastio friend ? 
One may keep perfectly still and speak only when courtesy re- 
quires; but we are told to love one another, and to be joyful. 
How can a fountain be dancing in the sunlight when frozen with 
wintry weather? Howcan a heart be glad, and show the best 
of its affections, when frozen with contempt, sarcasm, or indif- 
ference? INQUIRING FRIEND. 

Your question presents a very trying position ; but a great 
deal depends on what you mean by the word “ pleasantly.’’ 
A heart quite dependent upon external cireumstances will 
be glad and gay, or sad and sorrowful, according to the sur- 
roundings, and the expression of the feeling will make of 
one’s self an agreeable or a disagreeable companion. It is 
not possible for a fountain to “ dance in the sunlight ” un- 
less there be sunlight, but it is possible for the fountain to 
send up its streams and shiver them into drops which shall 
catch whatever bright rays there are and reflect them. If 
there be wintry weather inside the fountain, which freezes 
it, no amount of su” ‘ight outside will bring reflections from 
it. Itis certainly very hard to endure sarcasm ani con- 
tempt, and if it be not possible to overcome the sarcasm 
and contempt by change of manner and habit, or of feeling, 
in one’s self, it may be best to cease the strife and chanze the 
surroundings, if that be possible. We have the example of 
One who bore more than contempt and sarcasm, and walked 
sweetly and lovingly with those who misunderstood ard 
mistreated him. We have no better advice to give you than 
to seek from his life the rule for your own ; bidding you not 
mistake anxiety to make another right for concern about 
yourself ; you are bidden to do right within yourself, and 
to depend for your joyfulness not on what is without, 
but upon the never-failing Source above. It will not be 
easy, perhaps, to make your life sweet and unselfish, full of 
words and deeds of love, with such acompanion as you 
represent ; but it may be that is the task which God has set 
you, and if so he will give you the grace to accomplish it. 
Were the ‘‘sarcastic friend’’ to ask our advice we might 
have something else to say. 


The question of how to live within my income (which is 
considerably less than $1,000) has been practically settled 
on the following basis : 

My family consists of four adult persons, with occasional 
visitors and table guests. We have meat or its equivalent, 
fish, always once a day, and very often twice. Our table 
expenses for the last two months have been as follows : 

Fish, eggs, and meat, $10.66. Flour (including wheat, 
graham, oat and corn meal), $4.66; butter, $4.25; tea and 
coffee, $2.65 ; fruit and vegetables, $2.43 ; sugar, $2.45 ; milk, 
$3; total, $30.10, or $15 a month. Other living expenses 
for the year from actual estimates are as follows : 

Fuel and light, $55; washing, $54; clothing, $170; rent, 





$150 ; taxes, $37 ; life insurance, $40 ; total, $506. To which 
add t .ble expenses for the year, $180 ; and the amount is $686. 
Of course there are other incidental and necessary ex 
penses, ranging from one to two hundred dollars per 
annum, but these are the essentials. 

If these low figures astonish some Eastern economists, 
especially livers in the city, they may be explained by two 
facts: 1. The comparative cheapness of provisions in the 
Western country towns ; beef selling here in Michigan for 
1244 cents a pound, and butter from 10 to 16 cents; and (2) 
we keep no “hired girl,’’ and feed no pigsor tramps. We 
have enough of the best which the market affords, but 
there is absolutely no waste. CLERIC US. 


THE JOVE OF GOD. 


Like a cradle, rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 

Like a mother's sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below, 

Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe, and slow ; 

Falls the light of God’s face bending 
Down, and watching us below. 


And as feeble babes that suffer, 
Tors, and cry, and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best, 
So when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God's great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best. 


Oh, great heart of God! whose leving 
Cannot hindered be, nor crossed ; 


Will not weary, will not even 
In our death itself be lost : 
Love divine! of such great loving 


Only mothers k now the cost— 
Cost of love, which all love passing, 
Gave a Son to save the lost. 


Found in “ The Elder’s Wife,’’ a sequel to ‘“‘ Draxy Miller’s 
Dowry,’’ by Saxe Holm. The two stories are in the first 
volume of ‘‘ Saxe Holm’s Stories.”’ A. D. B. 


BasHuruL.—Your difficulty is too great self-consciousness. 
It would be well for you to cease for a time attempting to 
overcome your shyness, and busy yourself so thoroughly 
about earnest living that you will have little time and little 
thought to waste on your appearance. A quiet, retiring 
disposition and manner are rather to be cultivated than a 
noisy and forward one. Your company will be sought and 
enjoyed if you have the power to make others happy. Very 
possibly your circumstances have not thrown you very 
much into company, and you may be ill at ease when you 
are with those who are somewhat strange to you. If such 
be the case, turn your thoughts to some one who inay be no 
more at home than yourself, and endeavor, in a quiet and 
unobtrusive way, to help another ; you will thereby yourself 
be helped. Habituate yourself to be neat and orderly about 
your person and your dress, and when the labor of dressing 
is over, try to give yourself no thought about your appear- 
ance. Cultivate gentle and refined manners at all times, 
and you will be less likely to feel awkward when with 
strangers orin company. There is a certain dignity which 
comes of self-respect which is not easily overcome, and it 
carries the possessor through trying places without uncom- 
fortable bashfulness. 


One of your querists in the last number of The Christian 
Union wishes to know who is ‘ Distima,”’ mentioned in 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Princess.’”” The name is a misprint for 
‘* Diotima,’’ a prophetess of ancient Greece, of whom Socra- 
tes speaks in Plato’s dialogue of ‘‘ The Banquet,’’ as hav- 
ing taught him the true doctrine of lu.ve. Thediscourse of 
Diotima, as reported by Plato, is one of the most beautiful 
and eloquent in all the writings of that divine philosopher ; 
and the finest translation ever made of that dialogue is 
that by the poet Shelley, and published in the first volume 
of his essays and letters. No better introduction to Plato 
could be found than this charming production, which has 
all the soaring poetry, the dramatic variety, and the 
delicate grace and subtlety of the original. One after read- 
ing it cannot but say, with Milton : 

‘* How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical asis Apollo's lute.” 
H. M. G. 


Will you please give, in your valuable paper, at an early date 
the remainder of the little baby poem, commencing, 
‘** Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
Thy rest shall angels keep,” 
and thus much oblige myself and others ? E. N. B. 
This reminds us of the beautiful lullaby from the German, 
which begins — 
** Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
Thy father watches the sheep ; 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down falls a little dream on thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep!” 

Noticing in your paper a request for a catarrh remedy, 
please allow me to make a suggestion. Having been much 
troubled with the disease, I have found that steaming is 
the only alleviator. Two or three times a day uncover a 
kettle of boiling water, and inhale the vapor. It is sure 
to afford at least a temporary relief. It is also well totie 
a cold-water bandage over the eyes and nose at night. 
Hoping that this may aid some other suffering mortal, 

{ remain very respectfully, A PrRIvILEGED READER 


F. M. A. will find a copy of ‘‘ Misery’s Pear Tree,’’ a Nor- 
wegian Legend, by Josephine Pollard, illustrated by Walter 
Satterlee, in the ‘‘Continent,” Yol. IV., No. 74, July 2, 
1883, Mrs. C. M. L. 
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Our Youna Kotks. 
A BARN TO THE RESCUE. 


By Rost H. Lararor. 


SUPPOSE we shall all see barns enough this 
it summer ; but the one of which I write was so old 
and lonely that one would have noticed it on the 
merriest excursion that ever was heard of. It stood in 
a notch of the bills, not far from the clouds, and near 
the village called Meadows-on-Heights. A few stray 
strips of hay dangled from its beams, and its doors stood 
wide open, as if expecting a good load of meadow- 
grass, with cows, chickens, children, and black and 
white kittens, such as it had not seen for many a day. 
Nothing usually came to the old structure now but 
birds, sunlight, moonlight, breezes, and rain. 

Tho rain came up over the lowlands, one afternoon, 
in a great hurry, and the summer sun had to hideina 
trice against its enemy, while down the country road 
clattered a wagon which was apparently laughing and 
squealing all by itself, but which turned out to have a 
load of children and their elders, driven and protected 
by ‘‘ Uncle Ben.” Ie dashed through the old gateway 
before the barn, and rushed the wagon into it with such 
a pounding and rattling that nobody knew which was 
thunder and which was growling barn. The horses 
shook their ears as if they had never been driven by 
any one so much to their miuds as Uncle Ben, and 
preferred wood rides to farm work. 

“ Hurrah !” cried the children’s jovial young uncle. 
‘“‘From this vantage-ground we can see the thunder 
clouds marching and blazing about, and never a wet 
back among us.” 

“T wish it would last a fortnight !” shouted Marcus, 
getting on his feet, and thea jumping over the wheel 
with an Indian whoop. Bessie followed him, and began a 
waltz at one end of the barn, singing her own accompani- 
ment. 

“Hide and-seek forever! yelled Hal from a dark 
corner, ail of asudden. ‘‘ Come, Jamie, find me if you 
dare, for I'm going to skip round from one bin to 
another.” 

“Uncle Ben, be a new gilt ladder, and lift me up 
to the loft ?” begged small Jamie, hopping first on one 
toe and then the other, as if he were a kite that was 
coaxing the wind. 

‘‘Children, see how you are frightening the birds 
with your talking !” called Aunt Maggie, as she looked 
up at the 1oof of the old barn, where the swallows 
fluttered and sweetly expostulated over the heads of the 
merry party. 

‘* Well, it will give them something to remember for 
a good while to come,” suggested Marcus, “‘ and they 
will like us ; justas I learned to like Rex, when I found 
he would not hurt anybody, though his jaws are 
horrific.” 

“Do you think the storm will soon be over ?” asked 
Aunt Selina; ‘‘ for if not, we must set about amusing 
ourselves in some way.” All the children stopped to 
listen to what Uncle Ben would answer, and he 
accordingly opened his lips, but said never a word, just 
to keep them in suspense. 

“ Come, do answer,” commanded mamma. 

“JT don’t think it will stop this sort of racket for an 
hour,” the jolly uncle then responded. ‘‘ Goodness ! 
see the rain coming through the roof of this old skeleton, 
as I speak !” 

‘‘ And what a noise it makes on the shingles,” Bessie 
cried. ‘I should think we were inside a huge drum !” 

‘Oh, yes, and in a great battle, you know,” chimed 
in} Hal, scampering round over his relatives’ toes with 
impartial thoroughness. ‘‘ And the thunder and light- 
ning are the guns, Uncle Ben ; and the bending trees are 
the soldiers; and we've been carried along on the 
shoulder of a giant, and he has just sat down to drub 
on our drura-prison !” 

‘‘Dearest uncle,” exclaimed Marcus, in persuasive 
accents, ‘‘ tell us a story, do!” 

‘Yes, Ben,” said mamma, “we need one of your 
stories, or we shall have the children bringing the barn 
about our ears, if the wind does not do it without them. 
Let us sit in a semi-circle, and l am sure astory will crop 
up out of these queer old boards at our feet.” 

Uncle Ben unhitched the horses and led them to a 
couple of stalls, and then asked permission to smoke a 
cigar ; and while the storm rolled, and his cigar-smoke 
mounted up toward the swallows, to their astonishment, 
he threw himself upon the front seat of the wagon, ina 
comfortable attitude, and began his harangue. 

‘There was once a theatrical performance in this 
barn,” he asserted. 

“ How do you know ?” demanded little Jamie, who 
found that asking questions sometimes made people 
laugh. But Bessie clapped her hand over his mouth ; 
so vehemently, to be sure, that the rogue tumbled back- 
wards, with his shoes in the air, for a moment. 

“Children of four years old seem to be sv round !” 
complained Bessie. 





“A long time ago, when a boarding-house stood near 
this barn, there were boarders in the boarding-house. 
Now, you know that the worst thing that can happen 
in the country is to have acold rain comeon, Well, 
one came on. The boarders could only sit round in the 
parlor, each one as cross asa bear. Some of the grown 
folks behaved a good deal like children, and stuffed 
their fists in their eyes at the windows, enraged that 
they could not get out to play; and the real children 
behaved like grown folks, and sat grumpily shivering 
by the fire on the big, old-fashioned hearth. There 
were one or two young couples who broke their engage- 
ments on the spot, because they found each other so dull 
on a rainy day. 

‘“«*] shall really die of cold,’ said an old lady. ‘1 
did not bring any wrap3 with me, except a gray knit 
shawl which I have mislaid, and the wool for an afghan 
which is not yet crocheted up. These bleak mountain 
ridges we're on ought to be trimmed off a little !’ 

‘**Tt does seem strange,’ a young lady said, ‘that on 
hot days it can’t be cooler, and on these cool days it can’t 
be warmer! I shouldn't have supposed {t necessary to 
have hot days so hot, and cool days so cool, even in the 
country.’ 

‘** 7 wish, at least, that there was one more comforta- 
ble chair in the room,’ grumbled a young man who 
was sitting on the piano-stool. 

‘*** Why don’t you play the piano ?’ asked an old gen- 
tleman of the young man; and added, ‘ I’m deaf !’ 

‘**T will, when it is in tune,’ answered the young man, 
because he knew the piano never would be that. 

‘“Now, there was a very cheerful’lady,'just like Aunt 
Selina, in the house, and she bethought her to put every- 
body else into as good a humor as berself by proposing 
to get ready for some theatricals, to come off on the 
first bright day. They were to .ake place in the barn, 
here, and were to be got up for the amusement of the 
children. You should have seen the large number of 
gay-colored shawls and skirts, the feathers and paste- 
board, that were the first things to be collected ; and you 
should have seen the knots of people whispering in 
separate groups everywhere, and the children edging up 
to them to catch a word. The storm was quite forgot- 
ten, I assure you.” 

Such a flash and thunder-burst at that instant broke 
over the old barn that Uncle Ben’s auditors started 
erect, and Jamie looked as frightened asarabbit. A 
stillness reigned after the noise, in which the world 
seemed about to tumble head-over-heels, and faint away. 
But the rain came tearing down to the earth directly, 
and Uncle Ben sang out like a merry sailor in the blast : 

“Cheer up, allof you It’s the dearest old storm I 
ever came across, and would lull me to sleep if I wasn’t 
talking !” 

It was impossible to keep on trembling in the company 
of sucha sturdy soul as Ben Beauregard, and so a peal 
of laughter was the response to his boast, except in 
Jamie’s case, who still clung to his mother. 

** Hullo !” erfed his uncle, ‘‘ you’re not a coward, are 
you, small boy ?” 

‘*T don’t like it out there,” Jamie confessed, nodding 
his head at the landscape drenched with rain. ‘‘ The 
world is naughty, now, and I want to go away.” 

Jamie’s discomfort certainly was hopeless, wanting, as 
he did, to go away, when there was no other world at a 
handy distance. 

‘I suppose you were put out at the wrong station 
when you landed at the earth, eh ?” laughed Uncle Ben. 

“* Oh, well, never mind, I don't know of anything better, 
as long as the storm seems to be in heaven, too,” replied 
the youngster, putting his heels together, as they stuck 
out in front of him, in a resigned way, and announcing 
that he was ready for the story to go on. 

“Of course the day came round at last when the chil- 
dren were invited to the farm by huge placards posted 
upon the closed doors, which said that a great deal of 
amusement was in store for anybody who could prove 
they were not a hundred years old, and who chose to 
come to the barn at three o’clock in the afternoon of 
that same sunny day. As soon as the audience, which 
included the farmers’ families from the neighborhood, 
were seated before the curtain, made of ‘ thousand old 
bed-quilts which opened down the middle, I wish you 
could have seen the :unny dwarf sitting upon a table, 
who was all of an instant thrust between the curtains 
into plain view. Ile had two new shoes on his feet, 
placed out before him like Jamie’s (they contained 
somebody’s hands), and a great red cravat round his 
neck, that was tied in a fierce bow under a real 
flesh-and-blood face half concealed by a heavy mus- 
tache. He looked as if he was stuffed with wool instead 
of baving a body inside his round jacket; but no one 
was supposed to think silly things about the persons of 
the drama, and where the dwarf had come from puz- 
zled the neighbors for many a long day. He spoke in 
a thin voice that made the summer afternoon seem 
chilly, saying that he had been selected to make open- 
ing remarks because the actors chose to credit him with 
a great deal of humor, and supposed that he could put 
the audience into a good humor, which, to be sure, was 





avery different thing. Not being a man of muscle, the 
dwarf confided to his hesrers that he never dared to deny 
any one anything, and so he was not willing to refuse to 
appear as a wilty fellow. Butas he and the audience 
were quite alone, he went on, kicking the table with 
one of his feet in a foolish style, he would frankly con- 
fess that he was a very dull party, and never made a 
joke except by mistake. He added that his voice was 
so thin that he was afrsid to say any more for fear of 
wearing a hole in it, at which some one suddenly pulled 
him off the table behind the curtain again with a dread- 
ful jerk, and one could hear that he was soundly 
spanked for so poor a speech. The curtain opened, 
and a little old witch was to be seen perched beside a 
spinning-wheel, in a high yellow hat, with a black rib- 
bon tied round its pointed crown, a black dress and pale 
blue apron, and yellow ribbons at her black ankles, 
By her side was a caldron, steaming beautifully and 
smelling of underbrush, and a fire of red flannel and 
gold paper blazed hotly under it. Beside the fire, curled 
up as cozily as a cat, lay a large snake. It was very 
dark, for the red flannel fire did not feel in a mood to 
throw any light, and a flickering candle alone lent its 
luster to the scene. How the children cowered under 
their elbows with delighted alarm ! 

‘***So the summer boarders have come, have they ? 
remarked the witch, in a very old voice. ‘They al- 
ways make m¢ so much trouble, with their dishes and 
dishes of milk set for cream, and their coolings of wine 
jelly, that I must really get a little amusement out of 
them in return. They are always afraid they shall see 
a house snake down in my kingdom, here in this cellar, 
and this season I mean that they shall see it! Come 
here, my dear,’ she proceeded, crooking ler finger at 
the snake, ‘let me tell you what I expect of you.’ 
The great creature slowly unwound itself, for a string 
was tied to its nose, and held by a hand which was 
partly visible over the hay-loft above, and the reptile 
swayed about quite horribly, until it stood on its tail in 
the most approvei style Itwas so huge, and sostriped, 
and so white-and-black eyed, that the children screeched 
and the ladies shuddered, although they could see that 
tke thing was made of black and yellow stuffed cam 
bric, znd some of them had helped to make him into 
the bargain. But their exclamations were nothing to 
the screams of a servant-girl who now came down a 
ladder into the make-believe cellar, carrying a pan of 
milk in her hand. 

“** Why don’t you make haste, Susan ?’ called a voice 
from above. ‘You should not be afraid of the dark, 
foolish giri |’ 

‘** A snake, asna-ake, ma’am !’ squalled Susan, behav- 
ing very much like a boy in petticoats. 

‘**Tmpossible !’ cried her mistress. ‘There are never 
snakes, except in people’s imaginations! Go down; I 
cannot wait for you any longer.’ 

““*T would not go down,’ announced Susan, ‘ forr 
twinty dullars a wake !” 

‘*« Dear, dear, you must be in a brain fever !’ the voice 
upstairs said, despairingly, and then some one peeped 
into the cellar over the servant's stoulder. 

‘* At this the snake gave a great bound, and Susan 
dropped the pan, which was, fortunately, as empty as a 
mirror ; and'such’a‘noise, and dancing of the serpent, and 
glaring of its eyes, and wabbling of its tongue! Susan’s 
boyish legs skipped out of sight into the air above: her 
mistress joined in her screams, and ‘the audience made 
almost as much roaring as you do !’” Uncle Ben declared. 
** Meantime the witch cheered her pet on to further coil- 
ings and floatings around the barn floor, until the gen- 
tleman who held the strings attached to its nose and tail 
lost his hold, and down flopped the fearful object, as 
harmless as a rag. Not quite, though, for it was a 
source of fright for the rest of the summer. People got 
hold of it up at the boarding-house and put it in start. 
liog places—in the shady nooks where loungers went 
and read novels ; in the corner of the parlor at dusk ; in 
a bed now and then. Sew one up, children, three or 
four feet long, and see how you will wish Sto cut 
acquaintance with it immediately. You perceive that 
the boarders were making fun of some of the inconven 
iences of the country ; and so their next attempt was as 
follows : 

‘The scene was very pretty. There were boughs and 
boughs of trees, meeting across the barn in arches ; 
freshly mown grass was scattered on the floor, and a 
nice young man (like myself) was discovered trying to 
take a nap in the woods of an afternoon. A ventrilo 
quist imilated the calls of different birds, and the chirp- 
ing of grasshoppers and the sweeping of the breeze 
through the branches. The young man seemed to be 
sure of a most delightful time; but, quick asa wink, a 
disagreeable sound smote the air, and every one noticed 
a white, ghost-like thing coming down from the rvof of 
the barn, with a whizzing sound like piano strings when 
jarred. It was about as big as a cat which has been 
prepared for a natural history museum ; in fact, }ooked 
something like the skeleton of one; but it was nothing 
more nor less than 4 mosquito, with wings of muslin, 
which so tormented the drowsy youth who was trying 
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to get a nap that he writhed and kicked, and concluded 
at the end of an angry soliloquy that the woods were not 
so much intended for man as he bad supposed. At 
last he got up and ran about, with the mosquito sitting 
jauntily on his shoulder, like a monkey, and the ventril 
oquist whizzing and buzzing more wildly than ever be- 
hind: the scenes, until] the young man turned a somer 
sault to get rid of the mosquito, and then fled towards 
home.” Uncle Ben had been gesticulating a good deal, 
and paused for breath ; and at the same time the warm 
glow of late afternoon sunlight paused before the wide 
opening of the barn, and all the cracks in the roof and 
walls soon looked like veins of sparkling gold, and a 
swallow cheeped up among the rafters. 

The horses were quickly put into the wagon again, 
and all was bustle. 

**Good-by, old barn!" cried Hal. ‘‘I hope you will 
live to enjoy many returns of a thunder-storm.” 

‘* Why, you should wish it pleasant days !” exclaimed 
Bessie. 

** What's wishing good for, anyway ?” Marcus put in, 
‘It’s almost the same as saying, ‘ Don’t you wish you 
could, though ?? I think, as wishes are not apt to come 
true, I had better hope the barn may tumble down to- 
morrow.” 

‘* Kind wishes are of real use,” said mamma, *‘ or else 
they never would have entered our heads. Your desire 
that the barn should last a great deal longer, Hal, has 
led me to decide in its favor, aud I shall give directions 
to have it propped up with joisis, in reward for its hos 
pitality. There is no house within several miles, and 
some one,else may need its shelter. Good-by, dear old 
barn !” 

‘“Good-by,” joined in Aunt Maggie, with her rich, 
joyous tones, ‘‘I am sure you have ears enough to hear 
us, if your holes serve you as such !” 

As the wagon swung around toward home, laughter, 
songs, and hurrahs, with one of Marcus’s unmistakable 
war-whoops, of which he always had more on hand 
than he wanted, joined in a musical chorus, while 
through all these exulting sounds were heard the cracks 
of Uncle Ben’s whip, as they all faded out of sight 


under the trees, leaving the spot a3 solitary as ever. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
RIXIE thinks she has been in fairyland, and this 
is how it happened. Yest 
hot that we did not know what to do with ourselves 


rday morning it was so 


Those of us who had to work were tryiug to carry our 
work to the coolest possible place ; and those of us who 
had nothing to do but play found even playing rather 
bard work. Every one moved slowly as we went about 
the house preparing for our day’s occupations, The 
door-bell rang, and a messenger came; he said: ‘‘ You 
must all be at the water's edge at quarter pust ten, and 
take a sail on a beautiful yacht.” Of course the mes- 
sage Camae froma prince, for who else but a prince in 
fairyland would know that that was just what, above 
all things, every one of us would like? Such a change 
as it made in every one! We moved much faster than 
before, as we bustled about to get ready. The workers 
managed in some way to leave their work, and the 
players forgot about their play. We did not know 
where we were to go, or how long we were to be gone, 
nor much else, except that something delightful was 
before us. 

I am sorry to say that the older ones of us were a lit- 
tle late in getting to the water. If it had been really 
fairyland, I am afraid the prince and his beautiful boat 
would have already sailed away. Perhaps it would 
have been too severe a lesson for us if that had hap- 
pened ; and I hope each one of us resolved that the 
next time a prince from fairyland, or any one else, 
made an appointment with us, we would be punctual at 
almost any cost. 

I shall not tell you just how many there were in our 
party, but there were enough to fill a large rowboat, 
which I think was the ‘‘ captain’s gig ;” and four sail- 
ors took up the oars at the order of their commander 
with such precision, and rowed us out into the stream 
so swiftly and with so very little ‘‘fuss,” that we felt 
sure we were among very obedient people, who had a 
very skillful commander. How we clambered up the 
side of the handsome yacht, wondering every moment 
more than before at the exqulsite order and beautiful 
workmanship of the vessel; how the heat seemed to 
have vanished as we felt the fresh breeze come from 
the water; how the yacht steamed away, giving us so 
much to look at on either side of hill and valley, of 
beautiful homes and wonderful rocks—of all this it 
would take too much time to tell you. We could not 
say much to each other ; Trixie could only express her- 
self by a mouth stretched wide enough across her face 
to alarm us lest it should never come back to its usual 
size, and by @ quiet little hug now and then as she came 
up beside me and looked into my face. 

Perhaps two hours of this sailing passed; but in 
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fairyland, you know, there is no telling time, and I | It'was simple food he had ‘on it, but for,some wise rea- 


may be mistaken, A little shower had driven some of 
us from the deck into the pretty saloon, so exquisitely 
furnished, and some into the pilot-house, where we 
looked through the clear glass front out on the white 
caps tossed up by the wind, and watched the large drops 
of rain as they came pattering down all around us. As 
the shower passed away we came to anchor; and very 
quietly, with scarcely a word loud enough to be heard 
across the room, the company found itself clambering 
down the side of the yacht, this time into the ‘‘ cutter,” 
and under the hot sun we were rowed again to shore. 
Unless you have been to fairyland you would not 
know, from the name of the place, if I should tell you 
what they called it, where we landed. Trixie and I 
were too dazed with our happiness to ask many ques- 
tions. The name of the place was not quite so pretty 
as | should have expected ; but it seemed that, if it did 
not belong to the prince, he had some control over it, for 
there were carriages waiting just to do his bidding. 
When we were seated in them, we began to go upon & 
most beautiful road, almost all the way up-hill, but 
winding so that it did not seem too hard for the fine, 
strong horses. Trixie sat next me, and kept giving my 
hand a little squeeze. Once she asked, ‘‘ Where are 
1 said, I do not know. ‘ Wel!,” said she, 
‘this must be fairyland; at least it is just like the 
Ail this time it 
was so hot that we felt very sorry for the people who 
were under the bentiug sun in hot cities ; very sorry for 
the poor little children who bad no better place than 
the hot pavements, while we were refreshed by the 


we going ?” 


fairyland [ have read about in books.’ 


waving boughs over our heads, the spicy odors from 
the woods on either side, and the gentle breezes of fairy 
land. There were distant views of mountain, and 
water, and cloud. Far-away spires rose from among 
the hill-tops, and now and then we saw a sail gleaming 
on the water which the winding road brought into view, 
sometimes north of us and sometimes south of us. 

We rode Ido not know how far, for the miles in fairy- 
land are not quite the same as ours, and then we came to 
a great farm. There were barns, and barns, and barns, 
and there was a large stable for the horses, so clean and 
comfortable that if it were here in our every-day world 
I think somebody would use it for keeping summer 
boarders. The rooms for the horses were quite as large 
and much more neat than some I have seen in summe! 
hotels. The maynificent cattle and their well-appointed 
homes caused the admiration of the older oncs of the 
party, while the younger ores made friends with the 
huge St. Bernard dogs, or amused themselves a long 
time watching the hosts of rabbits, brown, yellow, and 
white, large and small, which inhabited a large, well 
inclosed warren. 

sutthe dairy-house was best of all. No milk was 
ever whiter than the floorand walls of the room where 
the rich milk was set in pans waiting for the thick cream 
to rise. It was ‘‘ as coc | as ice,” and the floor and walls 
Allthe various ma 
parating the milk and cream, and for 


keeping the temperature just 


were made of the whitest of tiles. 


chinery for s¢ 


atthe right point, and for 
carrying on all the other labors of a dairy, was so per 





fect thut we could have spenta great whilein examining 
it all; but even in fairyland one cannot see everything 
at once, and so we could not stay quite so long as we 
wished in any one place. We saw the ‘‘ silo,” where 
they, as it were, cuz fresh fodder ia the summer for the 
use of the cows in the winter, just as we can strawberries 
in their season, only their cans are great stone houses 
r something that looked like stone, and will hold some 








tons of corn-stalks, closely pressed together. 

A rest in a pleasant farmhouse, where we saw the 
marks of a great wind which had uprooted apple trees 
and broken down strong elms, assured us that our fairy- 
land was not far from our own home after all, and where 
the boys found the cookies of fairyland very substantial 
and toothsome ; a drive back, a row again to the yacht, 
a hearty yet dainty luucheon, a wonderful sail home, 
with new views of the landscape on either side, and 
cooler breezes, and finally the grand‘sight of a furious 
gale, filled the afternoon, as we count time here ; and 
when we were finally on our own shore again the sun 
was sinking low in the west. 

There are some things we saw in fairyland that I 
wish we mightall remember. In ail the ordering of the 
yacht, a vessel almost 150 feet long, withits greatengine, 
and all the ‘‘housekeepiog,”’ we did not hear a word 
spoken louder than the tones of ordinary conversation 

lI 
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How the directions were given | cannot tell, but they | 
were given, although so quietly, in such a manner that | 


they were exactly and promptly obeyed. There was no 
confusion, no hesilation, no questioning. 


The Prince had two of his children with him. We | 


often hear it said that children who have an abundance 
of luxury and pleasure are spoiled. These children 
were not. A word from their father was immediately 
obeyed. We were all hungry when we sat down to our 
luncheon, but the boys were the hungriest of us all. 
The Prince’s son, a boy of eleven years, had during the 
meal made a plate ready for himself just to his liking. 


son his father did not think it best for him to eat it. 
Looking across the \table, the Prince, who is a kindly 
looking man, said: ‘‘ Alick, you needn’t eat that.” 
‘* Yes, sir,” was the pleasant-voiced reply, and the knife 
and fork were quietly laid down, and ‘the boy leaned 
back in his chair without so much as one questioning 
or pleading look at his father 
out of fairyland, and those who are not princes’ chil- 
dren, do not obey in that manner! Try the next time 
you are bidden to do anything to follow the manner of 
this young prince. 


What a pity children 


Here are a number of letters from boys and girls who 
have been patiently waiting to be introduced to you. 
We bid them all a hearty welcome : 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

Mamma reads the letters to us that yor 
and nephews, and we want to be amongthem. Other little 
folks tell you what they have for pets. Now, what co you think 


get from your nieces 


we have? We have a terrapin. A gentleman gave it to us in 
the country about a week ago. It has lived al! this time without 
eating anything that we cansee, We give hings, but it won’t 
eat. We live in the city of Camden, N. J., but sometimes, when 






papa has patients to see in the country, he takes us with hin 

We are Bert and Jean Belle D., and if you have room for us on 
your list we would like very much to become 

Your nephew and niece, Bent AND JEAN BELLE 

P. S. -1 (Bert) am five, almost six, vears old, and Jean is a 
most four. We were both born in June, and wamma says we 
are her little June bugs. B. D 

Is the terrapin still alive ? 


Dear Aunt Patience : 


I have never written to you before, but I have calied myself 


your niece just the same, 

I belong to a missiou band called the Cheerful Workers. We 
meet once a month, and we are sewing on a quilt now, al the 
meetings, While our president reads to us. We have money 


banks, and give entertainments. IT earn the money for my bank 
mostly by gathering eggs. Mamma gives me a cent adozen for 
alll gather. At our last meeting Mrs. Marsh proposed that we 
should raise some flowers aud trim the church with them every 
Sunday, so when I saw your kind offer in The Christian Union 
I was very glad, and would be very thankful if you would send 


me some seeds. Your loving niece, JOSEPHINE M. W. 


I trust the seeds are doing well. 


FaLMouTi, Mass., April 16, 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have never seen @ letter from this place. so] thought I would 
write. My father is a mi: ister, and takes The Christian Union ; 
and lenjoy reading.the letters verysuuch. My two brotbers and 
I had : ome flower gardens which we enjoyed. I am t:n years 
old, and go to the Acade uy with my oldest brother. I study 
French, grammar, speliiog, arithmetic, geography, reading, 
drawing, and s'iting. I alsotake music lessons. We have very 
good times bere in summer playing by the seashore. A great 
many young ; e ple from out of town come here to enjoy it with 
is. The only pets that we have are four cats. Their names are 
Blanche, Zebra, Blossom, and Velvet. [ have the mumps, and I 
ail expecting to bave the chicken-pox neat week. 

Your loving niece, Euiza P. C. 

Your unpleasant visitors have both left you long ago, 
L hope. _ 

HUNTSVILLE, Ala , April 3, 1385. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have read some of your leiters in The Christian Union, and I 
thought I. too, would write. My Aunt Mary takes ‘The Christian 
Union, and thinks it one of the best paperst; sometimes she sends 
them to mamma. I live tn a beautiful country four mi.es from 
Huntsville, Ala. The Rev. H. W. Beech was here not long 
wo. My mamma and Aunt Mary wentto his lecture. I wonder 
if Mr. Beecher liked the place aud people as well as they liked 
his lecture 

I love to read natural history. I have a canary bird, lambs, 
chickens, and some beautiful Deyon calves; Llove them very 
much, Now, Aunt Patience, Aunt Mary says she wants me to 
enter your large family. May I? Yours truly, Lua T. 

What flowers do you have? Are you fond of garden- 


ing ¢ 


Dear Aunt Putience: 

I should like to be one of your nieces. I lixe to read the 
letters in The Christian Union. Papa has taken Tue Christian 
Uni un about three years. I never saw but one letter in The 
Christian Union from here, and that was a long time ago. I 
knew who the boy was that wrote it. Weattend the First Con- 
gregational Church of Binghamton. It has all been tixed over, 
but we will go into itin about a week. My little baby sister is 
my only pet. She is nineteen months old, 

Your loving niece, 


You could not have a better pet. 


Rourn L. N. 


LONSDALE, R, I. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of you" nieces. My grandma takes 
The Christian Unicon I have written a g od many letters 
before, but have not sent them, Last week was vacation, and 
I have had a very nicetime My sist-r and I have begun to 
take lessons 'ns nging School begits again to morrow I um 


golog into the grammar room next spring, if not] 





Mf happens 
before then. Will you please send me your address ¥ Goud-bs 
LORE 
The money came safely. [low do you progress will 
the singing lessous ? 


Dear Aunt Patience 

1 would like to be one of your nieces if you haye room 
me. Lam ten years old. i havetwo brothers and no sisters 
live in the country, and sixty miles from St. John. We coast 
in winter and go berrying in summer. I had a garden last 
summer, With poppies, asters, morning glories. Mother and | 
want to join the club, and she is going to send for a circular. | 
send live cents fur postage. Good-by from your niece 

ANNIF. 

I mean to have some poppies next year. I think they 

are very handsome. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE, 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
AFTER A LITTLE WHILE. 


HERE is a strange, sweet solace in the thought 
That all the woes we suffer here below 
May, as a dark and hideous garment wrought 
For us to wear, whether we will or no, 
Be cast aside, with a revealing smile, 
After a little while. 


No mortal roaming, but hath certain end ; 
Though far unto the ocean spaces gray 
We sail and sail, without a chart or friend, 
Above the sky line, faint and far away, 
There looms at last the one enchanted isle, 

After a little while. 


Oh, when our cares come thronging thick and fast, 
With more of anguish than the heart can bear, 
Though friends desert, and, as the heedless blast, 
Even love pass by us with a stony stare, 
Let us withdraw into some ruined pile, 
Or lonely forest aisle, 


And contemplate the never-ceasing change 
Whereby the processes of God are wrought, 

And from our petty lives our souls estrange, 
Till, bathed in currents of exalted thought, 

We feel the rest that must our cares beguile 


After a little while. 
—(Golden Hours. 


ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 








“ How long halt ye between two opinions ? If the Lord be God, 
follow him ; but if Baal, then follow him.”—1 Kings xviii., 21- 
HE scene described in this and the succeeding 
lesson is almost if not quite the most dramatic in 
sacred history. It remained long in the memory of 
Israel, and was referred to by the prophet Joel a cent- 
ury later (Joel iii, 2-14) as a symbol of the final day 
when all nations will be gathered together, not to judge 
between God and the gods of this world, but to hear the 
judgment of God himself pronounced, and to see it 
carried into effect. The bare-footed Carmelite monks 
have their original convent, whence they have spread 
over all Europe, on the mouutain that witnessed this ex- 
traordinary ordeal by fire, and preserve in their dress 
and their austere habits something at least of the external 
habits of the prophet whom they claim as the founder 
of their order. 

Mount Carmel itself is an elevated ridge which forms 
one of the most distinguishing features in the coast 
scenery of Palestine. It is fully twelve miles long, and 
toward the sea juts out into a bluff 1,700 feet above 
the water, the only promontory of the sort on the whole 
coast. Tradition places the scene of the memorable 
conflict between Elijah and the priests of Baal on the 
northeastern slope of the mountain. Here the whole 
plain of Esdraelon is spread out in view, and in the dis- 
tance, twelve miles away, at the foot of Mount Gilboa, 
the city of Jezreel was then in view, with its royal 
palaces and gardens. Across the intervening plain Ahab 
drove, after the trial was over, before the rising storm 
of furious wind and rain. The spring of Baal, here on 
the mountain side, may well have supplied the water 
with which the altar and its sacrifice was deluged by 
Elijah’s command ; and the brook Kishon, where the 
deceivers of the nation were slain, flows down through 
the valley at the foot of the mountain. So, though no 
historical weight is it to be attached to the tradition, 
it has geographical considerations in its favor. 

The 450 priests of Baal had obeyed the royal sum- 
mons, not knowing what wasto come next. Arrogance, 
curiosity, and concern were probably mingled beneath 
the gorgeous robes of this regiment of royal priests. 
But they could not refuse the summons of the king. 
And the king was thoroughly aroused. For once he 
acted in independence of his queen. Whenever he got 
away from her he'did well ; as here and in his last battle, 
where he would not suffer his mortal wound to be dis- 
closed lest it discourage hisarmy. (1 Kings xxii., 25.) 

The priests of Ashtaroth did not obey the summons. 
Possibly they feared something, they knew not what. 
More probably these priests, who fed at the queen’s table 
and were under her peculiar protection, would have no 
part or lot in the challenge from this rude Ishmaelite. 
The king had been shaken in his allegiance to Baal by 
the famine ; not so the queen. 

The test proposed by Elijab seems strange to us now. 
lt did not seem strange to the people in thosedays. Trial 
by ordeal continued down t» a late period in Cbristen- 
dom. It was recognized even in New England in the 
trial of the witches. It was based on the assumption 
that God would interfere by 4 special providence to 
attest the truth. The world has grown to a condition 
to which this kind of interposition is no longer needed. 
But for that age it was needful. The priests of Baal 
could not refuse the test. The people were present to 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 9, 1885.—1 
Kings xviil., 19-29. 








witness the justice of the conditions. The priests 
built their altar of wood and laid their sacrifice upon it. 
An old Roman Catholic legend has it that they smug- 
gled a man inside to light the fire, but that he was 
smothered to death. If they did rely on any such trick, 
common enough in ecclesiastical miracles, it failed them. 
But cunning and superstition curiously go together. 
When the dance fails the outcries grow more vehement. 
The scene which followed is quite in accordance with 
some of the modern performances of Mohammedan der- 
vishes in the same land. They shout; they sing; they 
cry aloud ; they cut themselves with knives; by the 
vehemence of their actions they impose upon the people, 
perhaps even upon themselves. I think I have heard 
Protestant American dervishes, who similarly mistook 
vehemence of voice and gesticulation for spiritual ear- 
nestness. As the day wore on, the people grew impa- 
tient. Elijah, under cover of counsel to the priests, 
addressed the people. The philippics of Demosthenes 
contain no more bitter irony than is to be found in the 
satires of the Bible against falsehood in religion. And 
so the noon passes, and afternoon comes on, and still the 
altar stands, and the sacrifice upon it, and still ‘‘ there 
was neither voice nor any that regarded it.” 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

The contrast—Elijah alone ; the priests of Baal, 450. 
Elijah without visible retainers; the priests of Baal 
countenanced by the people and sustained by the king. 
Elijah poor, rude of dress, coming no one knows whence, 
with no advantage of rank, family, or wealth; the 
priests representing royal and ecclesiastical power, popu- 
larity, and wealth. But “ one with God is a majority.” 

The question of the Gospel to the spirit of indecision : 
How long halt ye? And observe with what counsel 
this question is followed : ‘‘ If the Lord be God, follow 
him.” Indecision is worse than either decision. Better 
to be cold than lukewarm ; better to swear allegiance to 
mammon than try to serve both God and mammon and 
really get nothing from either ; better make peace with 
the world than pretend to offer battle and retreat at the 
last. (See Matt. vi., 24; Luke xtv., 31, 82; Rev. ili, 
16. For other illustrations of choice see Josh. xxiv., 
15; Heb. xi., 24, 25.) 

The test proposed. The priests of heathen religions 
invariably pretend to miraculous powers. It is right to 
test any religion by its own assumptions and professions. 
The test that Elijah proposes may fitly typify the test to 
which Christianity submits itself. Every man laid on 
God’s altar it claims to purify, not consume, not by 
human means but by divine fire. What does history, 
in the changed character of individuals, communities, 
and nations, indicate as to this claim? Let the history 
of Paul, Luther, Bunyan, yea, of all Christendom, an- 
swer the question. 

In the prayer of the priests of Baal, a striking illus- 
tration of the “‘ vain repetitions” (Matt. vi., 7) which 
Christ condemns; a striking illustration of spurious 
earnestness. To shout, tocry, to practice self-tortures— 
mental or physical—is heathen, not Christian, praying. 
Contrast the simplicity of Christ’s praying in Matt. vi., 
9-13 ; John xvii. 

The time, place, and occasion for sarcasm. Itis here 
used by one against many ; by weakness against strength ; 
by an unpopular prophet, who was believed to have 
brought disaster on the nation, against a luxurious and 
popular church and priesthood. Sarcasm is sometimes 
the smooth stone in the battle of David against Goliath. 
So Christ uses it; never against the pour and outcast ; 
only against a strong, popular, and hypocritical enemy 
of the truth, of righteousness, and of the common people. 

QUESTIONS, 

1, Give some account of Mount Carmel, its location and 
its history. 

2. What parallel to Elijah’s question in verse 21 do you 
find elsewhere in Scripture ? and what in the New Testa- 
ment does it illustrate ? 

3. Does the ordeal proposed by Elijah differ from the 
ordeal by fire, and other like tests practiced in the Middle 
Ages and in the trial of witches in New England? If so, 
how ? 

4, What teaching respecting worship in the New Testa- 
ment is illustrated by the prayers of the priests of Baal ? 

5. What isthe difference between their spirit and that im- 
portunity in prayer which the New Testament commends ? 

6. Is it ever right to use satire in religious instruction or 
discussion? If so, when? If not, can you justify the 
spirit of Elijah in verse 27 ? 

7. What lesson respecting false worship, or the worship of 
false gods, do you learn from verse 29 ? 

8. When and why are prayers, apparently earnest, un- 
answered ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE PROPHETS OF BAAL. 


By Emrty Hountineron MILuer. 
HEN I read this story of Ahab, and Elijah, and 
the prophets of Baal, it seems to me as if I 
could see it all pictured out before me. I can see Ahab, 
with his dark, scowling face, going back to his palace, 
and calling for his swiftest messengers. I ean see the 











messengers going out one after another all over the coun- 
try, and saying to the people, ‘‘ Elijah has come back, 
and the king bids you all come to-morrow to Mount 
Carmel to meet him.” 

Men and women and children tell the news to cach 
other, ‘‘ Elijah has come back ; we are all to meet him 
at Mount Carmel, and then he will perhaps bid the rain 
tocome down upon us again.” 

I can see the people coming from far and near to- 
ward the plain at the foot of Mount Carmel. Most of 
them are on foot, for in the long drought their cattle and 
horses have died. There, at the foot of the bill, is the 
deep fountain that never dries up, because it draws its 
suprly from somewhere down in the very heart of the 
earth ; and the people as they come gather about it. 
There, from the city of Samaria, comes the chariotof the 
king, and with him the prophets of Baal—a great com- 
pany of nine hundred men, who are fed every day from 
the table of the queen. They are dressed in soft gar- 
ments of bright colors, and as they look up the side of 
the mountain they see Elijah standing by the broken 
altar where the people used to go to worship God. 

Yes, that is the very man, with his sad, stern face, 
and coarse, rough garment, looking just as he did when 
he told King Ahab that there should be no more rain or 
dew until the Lord commanded it by his voice. Ithas 
happened just as Elijah said, but they are not afraid of 
him. He is only a poor, helpless man, and they are a 
great host, with the queen for their friend. Now they 
are all watching Elijah, as he comes nearer, and lifts up. 
his hands. Is he going to call down the rain from 
heaven, that the streams may be filled, and the grass and 
the grain and the fruits may grow again ? Oh, no; he 
is not thinking of the parched ground, but of these 
people, whom he loves, who have forsaken the God who 
is like a fountain of living water, and trusted to a 
dumb idol who can neither hear nor see nor deliver. 
He means to show them how helpless their God is, and 
so he says, ‘‘ How long halt ye between two opinions ? 
If the Lord be God, follow him ; but if Baal, then follow 
him.” Noone answers him ; the people look at each 
other, and at Ahab, and at the prophets of Baal, but have 
not a word to say. 

Then Elijah makes them a proposition. He says, 
‘* Let them bring two bullocks : one for an offering to 
the Lord, and one for Baal. I will cut one in pieces, 
and lay it on wood, and put no fire under it, and the 
prophets of Baal shall do the same for the other. Then 
they shall call upon the name of their gods, and I will 
call upon the name of the Lord, and the God that an- 
swereth by fire, let him be God.” And all the people 
said, ‘‘ It is well spoken.” 

The prophets of Baal prepared their altar first, and 
laid the sacrifice on the wood. From morning until 
noon they called aloud, ‘‘O Baal, hear us !” but there 
was no voice nor any that answered. Ahab and the 
people were all watching them, and Elijah was watching 
them too. At last he began to mock them. He sald, 
“ Cry aloud, for he is a god : either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or perhaps he is asleep 
and must be awaked.” 

So the prophets cried louder, leaping up before the 
altar, and cutting themselves with knives until the blood 
gushed out upon them, to please the cruel god to whom 
little innocent children were often sacrificed. But no 
fire fell from heaven upon their altar, and there was no 
voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded. How 
could there be, when they were only calling upon an 
idol] that could neither hear nor speak nor know? Even 
ing began to come on; the people were tired and sick 
at heart ; perhaps some of them remembered that at that 
very hour in Jerusalem the priests were offering sacri- 
fices to God, praying him to forgive the sins of the day, 
to care for his people, and give them rain from his 
treasuries. Perhaps they were singing, ‘‘ He watereth 
the hills from his chambers ; he causeth the grass to 
grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of man, 
that he may bring forth food out of the earth.” 

Now at last the prophets of Baal give up their foolish 
shouting and screaming. They gather about : 
and Elijah comes forward and says to the people, 
“* Come near unto me.” Baal and his prophets cannot 
do anything ; now we shall see what the Lord Jehovah 
can do. 


THE SUMMER’S OPPORTUNITY. 


By THE REvy, NewMan Smyvrn, D.D. 








“And Jesus said, Make the men sit down. Now there was 
much grass inthe place. So the mensat down, in number about 
five thousand .”’—John vi., 10. 
HIS incident shows that one of the acts of Jesus, 
when he lived on earth, was to bid a multitude of 
people do nothing. Some of those five thousand had 
been journeying up to Jerusalem to attend the Passover, 
and were doubtless tired, footsore, and hungry. Jesus 
made them sit down upon the grass. The disciples 
thought that the multitude ought to do something to 
help themselves. They would have hurried them off 
for bread to the nearest town. Jesus said, ‘‘ Make the 
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men sit down.” And there was much grass there. It 
was upon some green hillside overlooking the lake that 
he bade the people sit down. The Master, upon that 
occasion, would have the people do nothing for them- 
selves, but only sit still, He would do for them, while 
they sat upon the grass, what was needed for the supply 
of their wants. To sit still sometimes, and let God do 
for us what we need, is the chief part of religious duty. 
If any man in that multitude had not had faith enough 
to sit down upon the grass and do nothing, but, instead, 
had hurried off, anxious to get to the provision dealers 
in the nearest towr. before others, he would not have 
been fed and rested, and prepared for the morrow’s 
journey, as the people were who sat still while the 
Master blessed for them the lad’s five loaves. Doing 
nothing is sometimes the better part of Christian faith. 
It is often hard for us to learn this lesson, and to sit 
still while we let God assume the responsibility for us, 
and do what is necessary. To sit still upon the grass 
while the Divine Master breaks the bread of life for us, 
ia not this sometimes the duty which we of little faith 
find of all things the hardest to perform? There are 
times when we must learn to do nothing for ourselves 
and to let God do what he will, or else our souls shall 
go hungry, and our hearts, wearied and worn, find no 
rest. There are times for all things, and Jesus always 
seemed to know what his hour was—when it was his 
time to go through the hot streets of Capernaum and 
have the whole city crowding around his door, and 
when it was time for him to withdraw across the lake 
into the restful evening shadows ; when he should go up 
to Jerusalem and stand as the Truth of God in the 
Temple, and when he should find a quiet, beautiful 
place where there was much grass, and use his higher 
power for a kindly human act in feeding the people. 
The Gospel has its stirring calls of duty, its command- 
ments laid upon the energies of men and the activities 
of women in the city and the home, its hard work of 
doing good and ministering unto others ; but the Gospel 
has also for faith its quiet hours, its secluded groves, its 
green and restful places ; and growth in grace and in 
the knowledge of God requires of us at times that we 
should cease to struggle for ourselves, and sit down 
upon the grass, and let God by the subtle influences of 
his Spirit make our little store of spiritual bread abound 
for us until our souls are filled and satisfied. 

I take accordingly one of the minor and incidental 
yet natural suggestions of this narrative of the Gospels 
as the text or starting-point for some remarks which 
seem seasonable to-day, just before the usual summer 
dispersion. 1 want to use as asuggestion for our summer 
religion this incident, that once Jesus did a great deal 
for the people when all that he asked of them was to sit 
still upon the grass and do nothing for themselves. My 
sermon, starting from this incident, may take more the 
form of a pastoral letter for the season than that of a 
discourse devoted to the orderly presentation of some sin- 
gle truth. Allow me to suggest some religious benefits 
which may come to us during the season of the suspension 
of many customary religious activities, if we are willing 
to let the Spirit do for us as God wills. There’is a passive 
as well as active side of true faith, and it may prove as 
harmful to neglect the one as the other. In the coming 
weeks, when the customary activities of religious life 
are interrupted, we may have opportunity to receive the 
help and grace of soul which are given when our wills lie 
still and our minds are held in passive receptiveness 
amid the divine influences which play through all 
things. Indeed, the best growth and finest grace of 
character can hardly te won in a life always busy and 
bustling about, without times and seasons in whic: 
mind and heart wait upon the Lord. Hence the biog- 
raphies of the great law-givers and prophets of humanity 
show usually a providential preparation for their work 
by some education in the wilderness. Solitude is usu- 
ally a part of the education which God gives to his 
chosen messengers. Moses was trained in the court of 
the Egyptian king ; but not until he had had a touch of 
the country in his life, not until he had watched the 
flocks in the land of Midian, and seen among the mount- 
ains a bush “on fire with God,” was he prepared to be 
the deliverer of a people. Elijah regained his prophetic 
courage when he went a day’s journey into the wilder- 
ness and sat down under a juniper tree, and an angel 
touched him. Even Isaiah, who was a prophet of the 
city, having all his lifea city ministry, being a great 
moral statesmen amid the worldly politics of Jeru- 
salem, seems at times to have withdrawn somewhat from 
public labor, and to have wandered without the city 
in the valley of vision. And I need only mention Jokn 
the Baptist’s training in the desert, and Jesus’s forty 
days in the wilderness. And before Paul was sent 
upon his arduous missionary journeyings, the provi- 
dence of God kept him quiet three years in Arabia and 
Damascus. The seasons of quietness, or even of en- 
forced idleness, which sometimes come to us may be 
God's opportunity of influencing us. 

We all of us recognize the fact that we need at times 
to run away from the business of life in order that we 
may return to it with calmer pulses and clearer judg- 





ments. We need occasionally to get away from people 
in order that we may come back and live peaceably 
with all men. Only angels of God or the spirits of just 
men made perfect are fitted for uninterrupted society. 
That hymn of the tired mother which has been altered 
for the worse in our hymn-books expresses a natural 
necessity of our human love and virtue : 

“T love to steal awhile away from children and from care.”’ 

The quiet ministry of nature, as we all know, 
has in it healing grace for life. The world would be 
much more amiable if the people oftener found time to 
sit down together where there is much grass. Students 
of Wordsworth, whose ‘‘Ode to Immortality” strikes 
the highest, clearest trumpet-note of the poetry of this 
century, will remember how the faith which seemed lost 
inthe disappointment of the Fremch Revolution was 
given back to him by the hindly truthfulness of nature 
in the lake country. So another psalmist for the cent- 
urfes was trained of God in the wilderness, 

The need of some hours of quietness and idleness, 
when we are content to be rather than to do, is coming 
now to be generally recognized. But this is not all of it. 
It is not simply that we gain strength and calm by rest- 
ing ; itis not simply that certain outward objects,'as the 
green fields and the mountains, breathe their fragrance 
into our lives, or throw their restful shadows over us ; but, 
more than this, there are subtle spiritual influences per- 
vading all things, which he who drives post-haste along 
the dusty ways of the world, or who runs with all his 
might around the course for the crown of his ambitions, 
has neither eye nor ear to perceive. God’s voice in the 
creation is the still, small voice to hear which we need to 
make silence within. Hence it happens that it is easier 
for a man to be a braggart infidel in the glare of day, in 
a crowd of hard-faced men, than it is for a man at mid- 
night to curse his Maker, and when alone in the dark to 
say in his heart, There is no God! It is easier to pro- 
claim infidelity before the footlights, in an applauding 
hall, than it would be to think vain thoughts in an ob- 
servatory alone under the silent mystery of the stars. 
Nature does not make unbelievers. A man came, the 
other day, to a Christian school in Japan because in the 
iniand country he had learned, among the flowers of his 
garden, to believe that the idolatries of the temples were 
not true to nature, and that there must be one God in all 
and over all. 

The truth is that our God has not gone on a far jour- 
ney, or is only occasionally present in miracle or great 
historic epoch upon this earth. God is here all the 
time. The unseen side of everything is God’s will, 
God’s thought, God’s wisdom. And we need at times 
to make a quiet place around us, and to be aiill, 
and to let whatever influences of truth and eternal 
love there may be beneath the surface of things 
have their hour and their opportunity im our 
thoughts and desires. Beneath this rushing. foaming, 
temporal world is the unchanging, eternal God. The 
root of true manly or womanly life must strike down 
through the temporal into the eternal. We are in this 
world, but not of it. If, then, during the coming weeks 
some of you may have the pleasure of cscaping from 
your wonted cares, and sitting down where there is much 
grass, this season may become to you an hour of grace, 
a Sabbath for the larger receptiveness of the true, the 
eternal life. From such seasons of natural opportunity 
for the Spirit of God you ought to return to your active 
duties stronger, healthier, better-seasoned souls, If you 
do not, it will probably be because you lose or fritter 
away this natural opportunity of grace in some of the fol. 
lowing ways. Asa good Christian you may be possessed 
with the idea that you must be always doing something, 
when the Master simply would have you sit still upon the 
grass, and let him work his healing and satisfying work 
for you. Trying to improve each hour and every object 
for yourself, you may miss the diviner suggestions of 
things. For there isa divine suggestiveness in nature, 
but the man who goes everywhere with notebook in hand 
may miss the real teachings of the Spirit of nature while 
he is recording his own fancies. Substituting at such sea- 
sons activity for receptivity, we may fill our hands full 
of leaves, when if we had kept still and waited upon the 
Lord, he might have dropped his influence,as the dews 
of heaven into our hearts. You may have had—the duties 
of life may have compelled you to have all through 
the year—the cares and the dutiful disposition of Mar- 
tha; if, now, the providence of God permits you for 
a few days or weeks to rise and leave the house, do 
not miss God’s providence by still cumbering your- 
selves with much serving ; choose Mary’s better part, 
and receive her blessing at least in your summer’s 
rest. 

Again, many people will lose this summer the good 
which they might receive, both natural and spiritual, 
because they will simply transfer to sea-shore or mount- 
ain-house the gregarious inanities of the winter season 
in the city. They need simple recreations, and days 
of natural life; they need to give their souls breath- 
ing-space from the artificialities and conventionalities of 
society. But if they take into the country the fashion 
and frivolity of, the town, if they simply change the 


scene of the rivalries and display of life, the living 
God will be to them still but the religious convention- 
ality he has always been, and faith will remain for 
them a fashionable superstition. Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols, was the advice which an inspired 
apostle once thought it necessary to give. At least let 
us not take the idols of the town, whole trunks full 
of them, into the country. 

The remarks just made lead me to another phase 
of summer religion which needs to be touched upon. 
I refer to the means of sanctification through amuse- 
ments. By many people the coming months will be 
given up to recreation, and we need, therefore, to under- 
stand ourselves with a good conscience in this matter 
It seems to me that the ordinary discussion of amuse 
ments among Christian people lacks both thoroughness 
and Christian manliness. We too often speak as though, 
in conformity with the drift of our times, we should 
consent to smuggle a few amusements into the Chris- 
tian life, and we adopt a half-apologetic tone for many 
practices which we allow ourselves or our children. 
All this is wrong. Whether we work or play, whether 
we toil or sleep, we ought to do it with a good con- 
science. I speak, then, purposely of amusements as a 
means of sanctification, because it seems to me that is 
the one Christian principle under which any amuse- 
ments can be justified by us. If our amusements are not 
means of sanctification, means, that is to say, of a thor- 
oughly healthful, Christian character, then we do not 
want them ; and if they are means of grace, then they 
are not simply permissible, but they also may be for us 
at times clear Christian duties, and we do wrong if we 
altogether neglect them. There is no half-way position 
to be taken upon this subject. Either amusement 
has its place as a principle in the development of a sound, 
healthful, Christian character, or it does not. If it does 
not, we have no right as Christians to smuggle here and 
there some of the so-called pleasures of the world into 
our lives, and to practice them shamefacedly, or on the 
sly; but if, on the contrary, there {is a principle of 
amusement to be recognized among the principles of the 
Christian Jife, then we have the duty of exemplifying 
before all men the right applications of that principle of 
amusement among the other means of sanctification. 
Not stopping just now to argue the matter, but assum 
ing that amusement is a principle of life to be Christian- 
ized, I hold, consequently, that the man or the woman 
who nowadays sets an example of natural, healthy, 
helpful recreation is doing God service. And egpe- 
clally let me urge church members in their summer dis- 
persion to make conscience of this matter of amusement 
first of all by determining whether the particular kinds 
of recreation in which they would participate are natu- 
ral, wholesome, honest, and pure ; and then let them, 
for Christ’s sake, show how heartily and happily a 
Christian man or woman, young or old, can enter into 
them. And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as to the 
Lord. If, as Chrisiians, we enter furtively and _suspi- 
ciously into any recreation, if we try to steal a little pleas. 
ure from duty, the hour of amusement will prove an 
hour of drought to our hearts and mildew to our con- 
sciences. 

But if for any hour or day we find ourselves set free 
from our tasks and let loose as children again upon this 
beautiful earth, then we are not grateful to God as we 
should be, and we are not setting the best Christian ex. 
ample, if we are not the happiest children of all; and 
that because we are the children of the light, and not 
the children of this poor darksome world. Do you 
object that this may lead to worldliness, or think that 
to enjoy present things is worldliness ? But consider a 
moment in what worldliness really consists. Certainly 
not in being a trusting, happy child of God. Certainly 
not in appreciating anything which the Creator once 
pronounced good. Who are the worldly men and wo- 
men whose souls, what little is left of them, seem 
shrunken, and wrinkled, and hardened against the Gos- 
pel? They are usually not the happy people whom 
you like. They are the anxious, loveless people. They 
are the men who are always on the make, and the 
women who are always on show. They are not the persons 
who enjoy this life, for their souls are ever hungry as 
wolves for more, so that they have little satisfaction 
even in the things which they do have. Worldliness is 
not the large and happy art of possessing all things and 
abounding—that was the apostolic, Christian art of life ; 
worldliness is surrender of soul to present things; to be 
worldly minded is to lose power of mind and heart to 
be master and lord of anything. Worldliness is hunger 
and greed and want and slavery and sin ; the thoroughly 
worldly man or woman must needs take a vacation 
from themselves to gain any real happiness in the world. 
But there are two classes of souls to whom the Gospel 
of Jesus comes with peculiar grace and beneficence— 
the sorrowful and the happy, the very sorrowful and the 
very happy. For both are alike in this respect, that a 
great emotion breaks up the cold crust of worldliness 
over life’s surface, and opens all the fountains of their 
being. In the simple German story of Undine, the 





water-nymph who by loving gained a soul, one of the 
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first lessons of our human life learned was how near 
each other lie the hidden fountains whence spring smiles 
and tears. A great sorrow or a great joy are apostles of 
Jesus Christ to the soul ; in both we need religion—for 
the transfiguration of sorrow and for the fullness of joy. 
So there were two places where Jesus of Nazareth was 
at once welcome and most at home; the one was Cana of 
Galilee, the other was the home of the two sisters where 
Lazarus had died. 

And the kind providence of God, in its enlargement of 
our human hearts for the heavenly life, puts this soul- 
discipline both of joy and of sorrow into the lives of 
most of us, and we ought to wait for the Spirit of the 
Lord alike in each. 

Let me urge you, therefore, to make the true religious 
use of any bright, happy days which may come to you 
in your summer wanderings ; or, rather, I should say, 
let your pleasure be a minister of the Lord to your souls, 
leaving in you more sunshine for the light of others’ 
lives. If, on the contrary, we seek happiness irrelig- 
iously, as for so much treasure to be hoarded in one’s 
own life, happiness will lie all our days as far as heaven 
from us, and worldliness will be our sorry portion. 
Jesus, toward the close of his life of sacrifice, spoke of 
joy as though by some peculiar right of possession it 
was his own. ‘‘ My joy,” he said. ‘‘That my joy 
might remain in you.” With one other exhortation for 
the season of the summer dispersion let me close. We 
sometimes fee] that the results of the winter work of the 
church suffer from the summer interregnum. But this 
is by no means necessary. The partial intermission of 
certain religious habits and duties may bring us back 
with more zest to them. And if we rightly improve 
the special means of grace which Providence brings to 
us new every morning and fresh every evening, while 
all nature is in leaf and blossom, there is no reason 
why we should not find in the autumn, stored upin our 
life-blood, and beating in our hearts, more vigor and 
love for all Christian service. If some Christians come 
back in the Fall to their church duties spiritually run 
down, and listless from religious malaria, the trouble 
with such may be, not simply that they are obliged to 
give up the regular exercise of church habits at home, 
but that they are not willing and wise to receive the 
spiritual benefits which God would bring to them in the 
changed atmosphere of their summer existence. There 
may be danger, indeed, that serious impressions which 
some of you, as you know, have received may be dis- 
sipated, and that some almost persuaded to be Christians 
may lose, away from home, their growing religious in- 
terest. Yet the Spirit has everywhere its sermons, if 
we will hear them, and through the pleasant influences 
of the summer the Father may draw some into the fuller 
and more hopeful faith. The religious impressions, the 
half-formed resolutions, of the months which are past 
may come to their power and fruition under the quiet 
ripening of the God of nature and grace through the 
ensuing weeks, and some who go away almost persuaded 
to be Christians may return fully determined to confess 
Christ as Lord. 

So far as our church werk generally is concerned, 
we should not regard the customary and necessary 
summer intermission of church habits and services as 
an unavoidable loss of religious and benevolent momen- 
tum, but rather look forward with more expectation to 
the harvests which are growing while men wake and 
while men sleep, and be the more ready in the autumn to 
thrust in our sickles and reap. 

I have left many things unnoticed which ought to be 
included in a sermon upon the summer’s opportunity 
of grace, and especially I have not touched upon 
the duties which Christians from the cities may owe 
even in their resting-places to Christians in the country. 
What I wish above all to leave with you as a pastoral 
word for your summer religion is the thought that 
every season, under God’s arrangement, has its own re- 
ligious uses, and if we are willing to be ministered unto 
by the Spirit in the pleasant and restful providences 
which may be sent to us, we may find such times choice 
means of grace to us. Let us wait upon the Lord. May 
he keep us in his ways, and lead us in his paths of truth. 
May he continue through all seasons the influences of 
his Holy Spirit with us, bringing the young men and 
women into the full communion of his church. And at 
last, when the whole work of this life shall have been 
accomplished by us, be it great or small, then may 
death, like a pleasant voice calling us in the Master's 
name, bid us away to the land where there shall be no 
more weariness, for in the perfect harmony of its 
activities work shall be play, and motion rest. 





THE POWER OF A LIVING BIBLE. 


YOUNG man joined one of our churches. He 

was an intelligent, educated young man, and the 
son of pious parents, but through some strange influence 
he got away from the teachings of his parents, and lost 
his faith in the Bible and in religion. He became an 
infidel, and would not allow any one to speak to him on 
the subject. He gave up going church, He would 





not read the printed Bids, and so God sent him a living | 


Biblé, which he could not help reading. In his father’s 
house a young lady resided, who was a relative of the 


family. Her fretful temper made all around her un- 
comfortable. She was sent toa boarding-school, and 


was absent some time. While there she became a true 
and earnest Christian. On her return she was s9 
changed that all who knew her wondered and rejoiced. 


She was patient and cheerful, kind, unselfish, and | 


charitable. The lips that used to be always uttering 
cross and bitter words now spoke nothing but sweet, 
gentle, loving words. Her presence brought only sun- 
shine instead of clouds. Her infidel cousin George was 
greatly surprised at this. He watehed her closely for 
some time, till he was thoroughly satisfied that it was a 
real change that had taken place in his ‘young cousin. 
Then he asked her what had caused this great change. 
She told him it was the grace of God which had made 
her a Christian and had changed her heart. He said to 
himself, ‘‘I don’t believe that God ,has anything to do 
with it, though she thinks he had. But it isa wonderful 
change that has taken place in her, and I should like to 
be as good as she fs. Ivzvzll beso.” Then he formed a 
set of good resolutions. He tried to control his tongue 
and his temper, and kept a strict watch over himself. 
He was all the time doing and saying what he did not 
wish todo and say. And as he failed time after time, 
he would turn and study his good cousin’s example. 
He would read this diving Bible, and satd to himself, 
‘*How does it happen that she, who has not as much 
knowledge or as much strength of character as I have, 
can do what I can’t do? She must have some help that 
I don't know of. It must be as she says, the help of 
God. I will scek thathelp.” He wentinto his chamber 
and prayed to that God whose very existence he had 
denied. He prayed earnestly. God heard him and 
helped him, and he became a Christian.—|The Young 
Men’s Christian Magazine. 
MAGGIE’S SIXPENCE. 
MISSIONARY told us the other day a very aifect- 
i ing little incident. He had been preaching a 
mission sermon in Scotland, and telling of the condition 
of the poor women of India, and he observed that many 
of the audience seemed quite affected by his account. 
A few days afterwards, the pastor of the church where 
hehad preached met on the street one,of his parishioners, 
a poor old woman, half blind, who earned a precarious 
livelihood by going on errands, or any other little work 
of that kind that came in her way. She went up to 
him, and with a bright smile put a sixpence into his 
hand, telling him that was to go for the mission work in 
India. Her minister, knowing how poor she was, said, 
“No, no, Maggie; that is too much for you to give; 
you cannot afford this.” She told him that she had just 
been on an errand for a very kind gentleman, and,‘instead 
of the few coppers she generally received, he had given 
her three pennies and a silver sixpence; and, said she, 
‘* The silver and the gold is ths Lord's, and the copper 
will do for poor Maggie.” How many lessons do God's 
poor teach us! ‘‘ Poor in this world, rich in faith, and 
heirs of the kingdom !’"—[At Home and Abroad. 





IN HIS NAME. 

N 1864 some wounded soldiers lay in a farmhouse in 
the Shenandoah Valley. Mrs. B——, the mother of 
one of them, the wife of a neighboring planter, rode 
ten miles every day to see her boy, bringing with her 
such little comforts as she could obtain. Her house 
was burned, the plantation was in ruins, trampled 
down by thearmy. One day she carried to him a pip. 
kin of beef tea. Every drop was precious, for it was 
with great difficulty, and at a high price, that she had 

obtained the beef from which it was made. 

As she sat watching her boy sip the steaming, 
savory broth, her eye caught the eager, hungry eye of 
aman on the next cot. She turned away with a quick, 
savage pleasurein his want. He was a Yankee, perhaps 
one of the very band who had burned her home. She 
was a bitter secessionist. But she was also a noble- 
hearted woman, and a servant of Christ. Her eye stole 
back to the pale, sunken face, and she remembered the 
words of her Master, ‘‘If thine enemy thirst, give him 
drink.” 

After a moment’s pause, and with pressed lips, for it 
required all the moral force she could command for her 
to do it, she filled a bowl with the broth and put it to 
his lips, repeating to herself the words, ‘“‘ For His sake ; 
for His sake ; for His sake I doit.” Then she brought 
fresh water and bathed the soldier’s face and hands as 
gently as if he, too, had been herson. The next day, 
when she returned, he was gone, having been exchanged 
to the North. 

Last winter the son of a Senator from one of the 
Northern States brought home during the Christmas 
vacation, as his chum, a young engineer from Virginia. 
He was the only living son of Mrs. B——, the boy whom 
she had nursed having been killed during the later 
years ofthewar. She had struggled for years to educate 





this boy as a civil engineer, and had doneit. But with- 
out influence he could not obtain a position, and was 
now supporting himself by copying. 

Senator Blank became much interested in the young 
Virginian, inquired into his qualifications, and after he 
had returned home used his influence to procure an 
appointment for him as chief of the staff of engineers 
employed to construct an important railway. It would 
yield him a good income for many years. Senator 
Blank inclosed in the appointment a letter to Mrs. B——, 
reminding her of the farmhouse on the Shenandoah, 
adding, ‘‘The wounded man with whom you shared 
that bow] of broth has long wished to thank you for it. 
Now he has done it.” 

The divine principle embodied in the act of the true- 
hearted Southern mother was never better exemplified, 
and the fruits of it, like those of every obedience to 
divine law, were a natural result, as well as the fulfill- 
ment of the promise that ‘ bread cast upon the waters 
shall be found after many days.”—[ Anon. 


REBUKING A KING. 
i: i E timidity which hesitates to rebuke profanity was 
once shamea by a king who had been himself re 

buked for profanity. Riding along the highway in dis 
guise, and seeing a soldier at an inn, he stopped and 
asked him to drink ale with him. On an oath which 
the king ultercd while they were drinking, the soldier 
remarked, ‘‘ I am sorry to hear young gentlemen swear.” 

His Majesty took no notice of it, but swore again. 
The soldier immediately said, ‘* I'l! pay part of the ale, 
if you please, and go ; for so hate swearing that, if 
you were the king himself, ] should tell you of it.” 

‘ Should you indeed 7” asked the king, 

“] should,” was the emphatic reply of his subject. 

Not long after, the king gave him an opportunity to 
be ‘‘ as good as his word. Having invited some 
lords to dine with him, he sent for the soldier, and bade 
him to stand near him, in order to serve him if he was 
needed. Presently disguise, 
uttered an oath. And deferentially the soldier immedi 
ately said, “Should not my lord and king fear an oath ?” 

Looking at the heroic soldier and then at his company 


the king, not now in 


of obseyuious noblemen, the king severely remarked : 
‘“ There, my lords, is an honest mau. He can respect 
fully remind me of the great sin of swearing ; but you 
can sit here and let me stain my soul by swearing, and 
not so much as tell me of it !’—{ Exchange. : 


GOD’S SPARROWS. 

CHRISTIAN woman was visiting among the 
A poor in London one cold winter’s day. She was 
trying to open the door of a third story in a wretched 
looking house, when she heard a little voice inside say : 
“Pull the string up high.” She looked up and SW a 
string 
door opened into a room where she found two little, 
half-naked children all alone. 
hungry. 

**Do you take care of yourselves, little ones ?’ asked 
the woman. 

** No, ma’am ; God takes care of us,” replied the elder 
of the children. 

**You have no fire on this cold day. 
cold ?” 

“Oh, when we are very cold we creep under the quilt, 
and I put my armsaround Tommy, and he puts bis arms 
around me, and then we say, ‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep ; I'll sing my Maker’s praise’—and then we get 
warm,” said the little girl. 

** And what do you have to eat, pray ?” asked the vis 
itor. 

** When granny comes home she brings us something. 
Granny says we are God’s sparrows, and he has enough 
for us; and so we say, ‘ Our Father’ and ‘ daily bread’ 
every day. God isour Father.” 

Tears came into the eyes of this good woman. She 
had sometimes felt afraid that she might be left to starve ; 
but these little ‘‘ sparrows,” perched alone in that cold 
upper room, taught her a sweet lesson of trust in the 
power of God which she felt that she could not forget. 
—([Faithful Witness 


She pulled it, when it lifted the latch, and the 


They looked cold and 


Are you very 


Oh, teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things thou dost impart, 
And wing my words that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart ! 


Daily ought we to renew our purposes, and to stir up 
ourselves to greater fervor, and to say, ‘‘ Help me, my 
God ! in this my good purpose and in thy holy service, 
and grant that I may now this day begin perfectly.” 

He who is truly in peace never suspects others, But 
he who is ill at ease and discontented is disturbed by 
—f{Thomas a Kempis. 


various suspicions 


Alas for us if the ladder of ci ©. wer tle only stair 
to lead us up to God !—| Merc dita, 
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HERE AND THERE. 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S JUBILEE, 

On the 20th of last month Queen Victoria entered on 
the forty-ninth year of ber reign. A year from that 
date will be celebrated the jubilee of her half-century of 
reign. 

To some, says the London ‘‘ Globe,” it will seem sur 
prising that the auspicious date is so near, for there ap 
pears to have been an impression upon many minds 
that the celebration would take place in 1887, when the 
half-century of reign will have been completed. But 
the precedents are clearly in favor of being held at the 
beginning, and not the end, of the fiftieth year. The 
most direct is that of 1809, upon the 25th of October, 
when rejoicings were held throughout the empire be 
cause of the entrance of George III. upon the jubilee 
year; and in this the original institution of the jubilee 
itself was cbviously followed. ‘Thou shalt number,” 
says the Mosaic law, ‘‘ seven Sabbaths of years unto thee, 
seven times seven years; and the space of the seven 
Sabbaths of years shall be unto thee forty and nine 
years. Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the jubilee 
tosound . . . throughout all your land. And ye shall 
hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof ; it shall be 
a jubilee unto you.” Only three suvereigns in the whole 
tale of our history have been suffered to see the opening 
of such a year—Henry III., Edward IILI., and George 
III. All Englishmen will sincerely trust that before 
another twelvemonth has quite run its course a fourth 
will have been added to the list. 

The occurrence, therefore, is so unusual that it will be 
of interest to compare, in however brief a way, the cfr- 
cumstances under which the three sovereigns named 
entered their jubilee year, and those under which it is 
likely to be the lot of our present monarch to join their 
company in this particular. The comparison, if it does 
nothing more, will serve to show that the Queen, despite 
the many sorrows which have afflicted her middle life, 
will see the sun shine upon the fiftieth year of her relgn 
in far more brightness than did either of the three to be 
considered. Henry III. had ascended the throne in 
October, 1216, at the age of nine, upon the death of his 
father John, a little more than a year after the Great 
Charter had been forced from his reluctant hands. The 
reign was as troubled as it was long; the barons had 
tasted of power, and were not inclined to forego it; and 
in the midst of internecine struggles England’s first 
regular Parliament sprang into being. As the King was 
nearing the fiftieth year, the strife became more acute ; 
Simon de Montfort was in the thick of the fight, and the 
national deadlock came to such a pass that the dispute 
between King and barons was referred to the French 
monarch for arbitration. At the beginning of 1265 (at 
the end of which Henry’s jubilee began) De Montfort, 
once more in the ascendant, summoned the first real 
Parliament, but in the early autumn his power was 
broken, he himself was slain, and the baronage was 
again placed under royal subjection. And Henry, who 
had only a few months before been a prisoner in the 
hands of his nobles, commenced his year of jubilee with 
the embers of civil war still warm around him, and with 
a speedy revival of them into a flame a possibility stead- 
ily staring him in the face. 

An almost equal gloom attended the entrance of Ed- 
ward III. upon the fiftieth year. The greatness of the 
king who had won Cressy and Poitiers, who had added 
Calais to the English dominions, had become sadly 
dimmed by the weaknesses of his later life. Much of 
the popular hatred which had been the portion of the 
elder and the younger Despenser, hanged by the barons 
at the beginning of the reign, was showered upon Alice 
Perrers at the end; and the earlier victories in France, 
by which general enthusiasm had been fired, had been 
almost forgotten in the national shame which followed 
upon the later humiliations in Spain. The teachings of 
Wiclif, directed though they were toa reform in relig- 
ion, deepened the discontent, and when the ‘‘ seven Sab. 
baths of years” of Edward's reign had passed, the open- 
ing of the jubilee found a miserable king and a mutinous 
people. Before the year was out the Black Prince, once 
the nation’s and his father’s pride, passed to his rest, and 
Edward himself in the next year went almost unwept to 
his grave. 

Not far from four centuries and a half rolled away 
before another king’s jubilee could be celebrated in Eng- 
land, and then for the third time the circumstances could 
not be considered other than sad. ‘‘It was a melan- 
choly season for a jubilee, this close of the year 1809,” 
says a historian of the period; ‘‘ yet a jubilee there 
was, The old man himself was nearly blind, and his 
wits were wavering ; he was at variance with his heir ; 
his favorite son was just disgraced ; and he was in dis- 
pleasure with others of them. . . . In the midst of the 
depression abroad and the quarrels at home, in defiance 
of the gloom which was settling down upon the world, 

the jubilee was to be held, and men were to be joyful 
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and loyal on the 25th of October at least, whatever had 
gone before or should come after.” 
THE “8TAR OF BETHLEHEM.” 

Some time ago a correspondent asked a question re- 
garding the so-called Star of Bethlehem. Heard our 
other readers will be interested in reading what Mr. 
Wm. R. Brooks has to say on the subject in the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Rural Home.” It will be seen that the only reason 
for the name is that, from its orbit, it is probable that 
this star appeared not far from the date of the birth of 
Christ : 

‘The ‘Star of Bethlehem’ and ‘ The Pilgrim’ are the 
fanciful names which have been applied to a wonderful 
star which was observed by Tycho Brahe, about the 
middle of November, 1572. Many incorrect announce- 
ments have been made during the last few months to 
the effect that the looked-for Star of Bethlehem had ap 
peared, and was visible in the early morning sky. The 
star referred to was simply the beautiful planet Venus, 
performing its customary, though always brilliant and 
interesting, rdle of Lucifer, or Morning Star. 

“The star, however, which has been designated as 
‘The Pilgrim,’ or ‘Star of Bethlehem,’ has not yet ap 
peared, but is looked for by many astronomers with 
great interest, it being the reappearance of the celebrated 
star observed by Tycho, referred to above. He himself 
has writien of it in the following language: ‘One 
night as I was examining, as usual, the celestial vault, 
the aspect of which is so familiar to me, I saw with un 
speakable astonishment, near the zenith, in Cassiopeia, 
a star of extraordinary brightness. Struck with sur- 
prise, [ could scareely believe my eyes. To convince 
myself that there was no illusion, and to obtain the tes 
timony of other persons, I called the workmen occu- 
pied in my laboratory, and I asked them, as well as all 
the passers-by, if they saw, as I Jd, the star which had 
so suddenly made its appearance. I learned, later, that 
in Germany the coach-drivers and others of the people 
had acquainted the astronomers of a strange appear- 
ance in the sky.’ 

‘‘In a large telescope a faint star is seen to hold the 
exact position occupied by Tycho Brahe’s star. The 
star as observed by Tycho was at first of extraordinary 
brilllancy, equaling Venus at quadrature. It flashed 
and twinkled unusually, was seen through moderately 
thick clouds, and remained visible in the daytime. In 
a few months it began to lose brilliancy ; in January, 
1573, it was less brilllant than Jupiter; during the 
month of April it passed to the second magnitude, and, 
rapidly decreasing in brightness, it disappeared during 
the month of March, 1574. The color of the star fluct- 
uated greatly. It was first of dazzling whiteness, then 
changed to yellow, followed by red, and before disap- 
pearance was of 2 leaden hue. Now, astronomical rec- 
ords indicate that bright stars were seen in this same 
region of the heavens in the years 945 and 1264, from 
which it is believed that this is what is called a variable 
star (of which we have many other interesting examples), 
with a period of about 315 years. Its reappearance 
about this time may therefore be reasonably expected.” 

HE COULDN’T KEEP IT A SECRET, 

The Rev. George T. Pentecost tells the following 
story in his ‘‘Out of Egypt :” 

I knew of a man who was converted at one of our 
meetings in America. He was a commercial traveler. 
He determined that he would not let anybody know 
that he had been converted. He was going to serve God 
‘‘in the land.” Well, only the day after he was con- 
verted, he was standing in front of one of the large 
hotels in Boston, when he was accosted by one of his 
fellow commercial men. 

‘* How are you, old fellow?” said his friend, in the 
familiar style of an old acquaintance. ‘‘ Come in and 
have a drink,” and started at once toward the barroom, 

Here was acrisis. It instantly occurred to our newly 
converted friend, who was going to keep his conversion 
a secret, that to go into a public bar with an ungodly 
friend, and hold fellowship with him over 4 glass of 
whisky, would be utterly inconsistent with his now life 
in Christ. What washe todo? He thought he would 
excuse himself, so he said : 

‘No, thank you; I think I will not drink to-day.” 

This did not satisfy his friend. 

‘Why, what’s up? I never knew you refusea drink 
before.” 

‘“ Well, I don’t feel like drinking to-day ; that’s all.” 

‘‘Well, come and have a cigar, then.” 

But this also was declined. He was unwilling to go 
into the public-house and fraternize with his friend over 
the bar. Again the astonished questioner asked : 

‘* Why, what’s the matter with you’? Come along. 

‘No, I can’t go to-day,” said our secret convert, in 
great confusion, and then stammered out, hardly know. 
ing what he said: ‘‘ I have a Friend with me.” 

‘© Oh, that’s all right. Bring your friend with you; 
any friend of yoursis welcome to drink at my expense.” 

‘* No, 1 cannot bring him in ; infact, he would not go 
in there,” said the young convert, things beginning to 
cleara little in his mind, 


” 





‘Then come without him ; 
ment.” 


it wili take you but a mo- 


No, I will not go without him.” 

Looking about among the bystanders, the inviter said 

‘* Where is your friend ’ and who is he, that he won't 
come in and have a drink, and that you can’t leave for 
& moment to have a glass with an old friend ?” 

There was nothing for it now but to confess ; and so, 
with some trembling, and yet with perfect frankness, 
“The 
I did not mean to say anything 
about it, but you compel me to speak. My friend is the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He would not go into that barroom 
and take a drink, I am sure; and by the grace of God, 
I do not mean to go anywhere or do anything that will 
make me part company with Jesus Christ. 


he said to his acquaintance fact is, I only last 


night became a Christian ; 


You see that man could not keep his conversion a 
secret. 
MOUNT VESUVIUS JUST AFTER AN ERUPTION. 


A bold traveler who had the temerity to ascend Vesu 
vius just after the slight erruptions of last May, and 
while it was still in a state of ferment, 
appearance : 

‘Not a speck of green, not a bird, not an insect ; no 
life—only fields on fields of lava and scori« and ashes, 
The silence from time to time was broken, but it was 


thus describes its 


only by the low mutterings and growlings of the mount 
ain, that always heralded an u 
dcbris. 





pheaval of lava and 


Again we bent our steps upward, going zig 
zag among scorix and lava, passing various little ex- 
tinct craters, until we came to where the mountain was 
hot and where white sulphurous smoke was rising 
all about. Here another halt was called, and the guide 
went off to explore. He soon returned and bade us fol 
low. Wecould not go higher at this point for smoke 
and falling stones, and so he struck across the mount- 
ain in the Naples direction. We soon saw where we 
were—at the fountain-head of two streams of burning 
lava. These we must cross before we could make a 
further ascent. The guide stepped very cautiously on 
the black, cooling crusts of lava, and we followed. We 
were surrounded at times with sulphurous smoke. Our 
feet felt blistering in our boots. The Java creaked and 
cracked, but we passed lightly on. A little dog had 
followed us from the hotel ; its piteous cries attracted us. 
The poor creature was having its feet sorely burned, so 
we took it up and carried it. But now we were safely 
over, and could examine more closely the phenomena. 
We approached as near the stream of burning lava 
as its scorching heat permitted. We saw it issuing 
from what looked like huge, black, cast-iron cylinders. 
These were formed of the outer rim of lava that had 
gradually cooled somewhat and hardened. The burn- 
ing mass moved constantly, but not equally. It seemed 
to pulsate and throb in its flowing—to be jerked out of the 
cylinders. As it advanced down the mountain it grew 
in width and height, because always cooling, and 
became less liquid, until it ended in the great piles that 
we first saw. I think the worst and most dangerous 
part of the whole ascent had now to be made. This 
was an almost perpendicular cone of loose ashes. At 
every step we sank to the knees, so our progress was 
exceedingly slow. Right below us were the burning 
streams of lava, into which it seemed we were bound to 
slide. Above us was the crater, whose thunderings we 
could hear and whose tremblings at times we thought 
we felt. Breathless and exhausted, we frequently lay 
down among the ashes. But at last we gained the 
summit, and all our exertions were rewarded. Sucha 
sight ! The crater of Vesuvius! A perfect hell of 
sulphur, fire aud smoke, cinders and ashes, and red-hot 
stones ; its flooring of hardened lava everywhere rent by 
seams and cracks and yawning chasms emitting stifling 
vapors, while in the midst of it all rose the last-formed 
central cone of smoking dcébris ; belching forth clouds 
of sulphurous vapor, and at intervals, with loud thunder 
ings, and with an effort that shook the mountain, 
throwing like a mighty fire-fountain showers of rock 
and scoriw high into the air. Amid the terror of the 
scene there was an element of great beauty. The rich 
and varied coloring that everywhere prevailed was 
wonderful, from the purest white up through all shades 
of yellow and rich orange to deepest reds, the deposits 
of salts and sulphur and iron and chemical matters.” 


THe REWARD OF PLUCK AND PERSEVERANCE.—The 
Waterbury ‘* Republican” tells an interesting story of 
the struggles of a young man, Dr. W. K. Bouton, to get 
his professional education. He wanted to study medi- 
cine, but had no money. He learned the trade of a ma- 
chinist, then spent two years in learning to be a tool 
maker, and by that time had saved enough to takea 
year at Wilbraham Academy. Then he went to Water- 
bury and worked at his trade, living in the most frugal 
way and joining a hose company so as to secure lodging 
without charge. When he had saved money enough he 
took the three years’ medical course at Boston, stil] fol 
lowing his trade during the vacations. Soon after he 
graduated from the medical school he went into a com 
petitive ¢xamination for a hospital appointment at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and has just received word that he is 
the successful candidate. He will enter on his duties 
October 1, 
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AU REVOIR. 


QEND you away’ No, Lowell, no! 
‘That phrase, indeed, is scarce well chosen. 
We’re glad, of course, to have you go 

More like a brother than a cousin ; 
True, we must “ speed the parting guest,”’ 

If such a guest from us must sever ; 
But what we all should like the best 
Would be to keep you here forever. 


You’ve won our hearts : your words, your ways, 
Are what we like. Without desiring 
To sicken you with fulsome praise, 
We think you’ve seen no signs of tiring. 
Of graceful speech, of pleasant lore, 
How much to you the English mind owes! 
We’re sad to think we'll see no more 
Of you—save through your Study Windows. 


Well, well, the best of friends must part ; 
That's ‘‘ commonplace,”’ like Gray, but true, sir. 
Commend us to the Yankee heart. 
If you can come again, why do, sir. 
What Biglow calls our ‘* English sarse”’ 
Is not all tarts and bitters, is it? 
Farewell—if from us you must pass, 


But try, do try, another visit ! —| Punch. 








Rooks AND QuTuHors. 


THE DRIFT OF AMERICAN EPISCOPACY.’ 


Though not the first religious body in this country to 
have its beginnings adequately traced out and followed 
down through the social and political modifications of 
subsequent generations to our own time, the Episco- 
pal Church owes a vast debt of gratitude to Bishop 
Perry and his ce-laborers for the work entitled ‘‘ The 
History of the American Episcopal Church, 1587- 
1883,” which is now just issued, and in which a 
strange and eventful story is now for the first time 
told in its fullness and continuity. The conception 
of this work undoubtedly came from the ‘‘ Memorial 
History of Boston.” It represents the co-operative 
method in writing history, and combines the two ele- 
ments of continuous narrative and brilliant illustration of 
special epochs which satisfy the general reader and the 
careful student. The work, as a whole, is quite satis- 
factory, and gathers for the first time the documentary 
history of the colonial period into a compact and easily 
accessible form. Bishop Perry is the only man in the 
Episcopal Church who could have written the narrative 
history from the original documents, many of which are 
in his possession, and has been eminently just to all 
parties in his statement of facts. It is not here intimated 
that this work is of the highest order. This method of 
writing history will never reflect the story of the life of 
the past as it stands forth under the spell of a man en- 
dowed with the genius for historical narrative which the 
late John Richard Green unquestionably had ; but for 
the secondary ends which are aimed at in historical 
work, it isa method which may be usefully employed 
and from which excellent practical results may be 
obtained. Bishop Perry has had the assistance of some 
of the best writers in the Episcopal Church, among whom 
may be named Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, Dr. Benjamin 
F. De Costa, Dr. Thomas W. Coit, Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler, Dr. John Fulton, Dr. E. Edwards Beadsley, 
the Rev. Samuel Hart, Bishop Stevens, Dr. Morgan 
Dix, Dr. Phillips Brooks, Professor Henry Coppée, 
and the Rev. Frederic M. Bird. These contributors 
have furnished most of the monographs, and have 
written on subjects with which they are familiar. 
Dr. John Fulton, for instance, gives an account of 
“The Church in the Confederate States,” which no 
one else could have prepared so well. Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix was unquestionably the man to give the 
facts about “‘ Old Trinity,” New York; the Rev. Sam- 
uel Hart furnishes an account of Trinity College, in 
which he is the professor of Latin ; the Rev. Frederic 
M. Bird’s paper on ‘‘The Church’s Hymnody” could 
have come properly from no other hand; Bishop 
Stevens, who is Bishop White’s ecclesiastical successor, 
is the most fitting person to give an account of the per- 
sonal life of Bishop White; Mr. Winthrop, again, most 
suitably tells how his great ancestor, Governor John 
Winthrop, happened to forsake the Church of England ; 
and so the work is represented at all points by the men 
generally who are best qualified to contribute to its 
interest and comprehensiveness. The monograph on 
“Church Literature Since the Revolution ” fills out the 
general history with an account of what Churchmen have 
done in letters, and an elaborate index completes the 
work and renders every part easily accessible. The 








1 The History of the American Episcopal Church, 1587-1883. By 
William Stevens ‘erry, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of lowa. In Two Vol- 
umes. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 4to, pp. 685, 710.) 








illustrations are in the best style of wood-engraving, and 
bring to the eye that which confirms and illuminates the 
text. Old documents are presented in fac-simile. 
Signatures are as plentiful as grasshoppers in August. 
The portraits of the earlier bishops add greatly to the 
interest of the work, and the sketches of ancient church 
buildings contribute much in the way of quaint and 
lively interest. Altogether, it would be difficult to say 
how this work could be improved unless it were 
extended to a third volume, for which, indeed, there 
seems to have been abundant material left over. The 
authors and publishers seem to have vied with one 
another to see who could do his part the best, and the 
result is a wholesome aduition to our strictly ecclesias- 
tical literature, and an important contribution to Amer- 
ican letters. 

There is a higher significance to this work than simply 
a detailed enumeration of its contents and astatement of 
their various excellence. The book is the history of a 
particular religious body, and will have special inter- 
est for Churchmen, but iis importance is not confined 
to them. The questions which it covers historically are 
questions which concern the origin of religion in Amer- 
ica and its subsequent developments in one of the two 
great lines into which all these subjects divide, and it is 
with reference to the history of these religious growths 
that the work has intrinsic value. 

The religious history of America has heretofore been 
written chiefly in the Puritan interest, and the relations 
of Churchmen to the growth of the nation have been 
very much ignored, both in colonial and post-revolu- 
tionary days. There was reason for this in the fact that 
Churchmen did not amount to much as a religious force 
in the colonial period, and have not represented much 
in our national interests until within the easy recollec- 
tion of persons now living. But the time has come 
when both sides of the religious history in the colonial 
period must be studied as they were represented in the 
life of the people, if we are to have asatisfactory history 
of the earlier ecclesiastical growths of the United States. 
Dr. Palfrey wrote the ‘‘ History of New England” with 
an appreciation of the English element, but only as it re- 
lated to the Puritans and their quarrels with the Eng- 
lish Church and State. But the Puritans, with all the 
splendid work which they accomplished in the New 
World, represented only certain elements which it was 
their part to emphasize in the Church of England. One 
may study their personal fortunes with passionate in- 
terest, but the key to the situation is not found until one 
comprehends the religious history ef the seventeenth 
century in England as it is bound up with the Eng- 
lish State. The Puritans were separatists from the 
Church of England, and worked out the development of 
certain ideas of religion and politics under circum- 
stances of freedom which have the deepest interest 
for all students of religious and political history ; but 
they had no sooner become sovereigns in America and 
contributed their ideas to the growing life of the Ameri- 
can colonies than they were met with the ideas on relig- 
ion in America which they had left behind in England, 
and the need of which they had nct experienced in lay- 
ing tbeir new foundations. For at least two hundred 
years the Puritan in America has felt the presence of 
the Churchman. The Presbyterian has been as much 
of an antagonist to the Churchman as the Puritan, but 
in a somewhat different way. Eventually, however, 
the issue has been between Churchmen and Puritans, 
and the Cuurchmen have been moving at a snail’s pace, 
until lately, toward the affirmation of that wholeness of 
religious interest which always goes with « national 
church, whether it be Greek, Roman, Anglican, or 
Presbyterian. In this light the Puritans appear as 
religious partisans, who did not represent more than 
they were as a party in the English Church, and who 
were in earlier days saved from the effect of their relig- 
ious narrowness by the remarkable breadth and integ- 
rity of their political affirmations, which had the largest 
basis possible—the basis, in fact, on which the British 
Constitution stands to-day ; the basis which the Anglo- 
Saxons brought with them from the forests of Germany. 

What interests one in the religious growths of America 
is the way in which, after half a century or more of 
separation, the two religious parties who bad an uncom- 
fortable existence together in the bosom of the mother 
Church in England came to exist apart as two sectarian 
bodies in the United States, and antagonized one an- 
other with all their might. It was a mistake that the 
Puritans were allowed to go out of the English Church ; 
but when the matter is looked at through the broad ex- 
panse of 250 years of the development of free religious 
life, one sees that, while the Puritans organized the free 
political life of the nation, or at least contributed largely 
to that end, there was a supplementary process going on 
in our religious growths, unseen for a long time, and 
only lately making a distinct impression upon the body 
politic, by which the Church party, as it once was in 
England, became a fully organized Church of Christ in 
America, in the sense of historical continuity, and has 
at length come to be a powerful means of supplement- 
ing our broken Christianity by maintaining and insist- 








ing on its organic fullness and strength and breadth. 
Powerful and widely extended as are the Puritan relig- 
ious forces in all parts of the country, the processes of 
discipline through which the Episcopal Church was 
compelled to pass before it got ecclesiastical recognition 
in America, and before it worked clear of many disor. 
dered elements that were at strife within its own bosom, 
were of the greatest service in securing its integrity as a 
religious body, and in giving ita definite purpose for 
the future. It stands to-day as one of the strong ele- 
ments in the constant changes in our religious societies, 
many of which carry more sail than their hulls were 
intended to support, largely by virtue of what it has 
passed through. 

The value of the ‘‘ History of the American Episcopal 
Church ” is that it tells how this process of change and 
development, by which the Church reached the full in- 
tegrity of its historical continuity, and grew out of its 
provincial position, has gone on from the first settle- 
ment of the country down to the present time. Those 
who are familiar with the Puritan or Presbyterian or 
the Methodist history, all of which have been written 
with greater or less fullness, will find here a story which 
is more than a match for anything heretofore written in 
the ecclesiastical history of America, in point of trials, 
vicissitudes, and thrilling events, and will be able to see 
how, in the process of years, the day has been reached 
when the two great historical parties in the Church of 
England represent, outside of the Roman Church, the 
two strongest and best-equipped working elements in 
the Church of Christ in the United States. What could 
not be understood in monographs and biographies is 
here told without gainsaying by competent historical 
scholars, who are more anxious to state the truth than 
to pay off old antagonists according to the law of ‘ an 
eye for aneye.” For the first time, the religious history 
of America begins to appear in the colors that belong to 
it, and to furnish lessons for the guidance of men in the 
changes which Protestant Christianity is constaatly 
passing through on its way toa broader and stronger 
affirmation of central truths, The question that lies be- 
fore the religious leaders of the country is not so much 
the increasing of the efliciency of any particular body of 
Christians as it isin the enlargement of the influence of 
Christianity upon society, and the greater inclusiveness of 
its range. The limits of denominational growth have to 
a large extent been already reached, and the larger idea 
of Christianity as a social, not less than a religious, insti- 
tution is coming forward as it has not been presented 
at cn earlier period. There are certain social elements 
which can best be controlled by our churches collect- 
ively, and this compels their federative or collective 
attitude toward leading moral issues. From this point 
of view there is much material for suggestive study in 
the ‘‘ History of the American Episcopal Church ” not 
because this body is large or particularly influential, but 
because it has been obliged, all through its American 
history, to aim at two things: the influencing of the 
community asa whole, and the lifting up of individuals 
to the plane of a better life. In one direction it has 
worked for breadth and comprehension, and has con- 
servative forces which are the outgrowth of certain his- 
torical antecedents ; in the other it has had to win 
favor among people whose antecedents were in favor of 
another form of religious faith. This elaborate history 
shows how and why the former direction was taken, and 
explains a rather slow, but always progressive, develop- 
ment in the line of a good working church. These 
points are suggested as showing how ecclesiastical his 
tory, when truthfully written, teaches some of the lessons 
by which men are able to bring to the tasks that crowd 
upon them the larger and riper spirit that enables one 
to grapple with them more easily. The religious people 
of America are almost, for the first time, at a point 
where they are ready to overlook taeir religious differ- 
ences and learn from one another, and this Episcopal 
history, valuable as it is to those for whom it is espe 
cially written, is perhaps quite as valuable as setting 
forth the progress and development of methods which 
are not more firmly imbedded in the working system of 
the historical Christian Church than they are necessary 
for the wise direction of the multitudinous forces which 
are comprehended under the title of American Chris- 
tianity. This work, in its length and breadth, exhibits 
the process by which what (for want of a better term) 
shall be called the historical Church has adapted itself to 
democratic society. Most other religious bodies in 
America grew out of this society and were its exponents 
on the religious side, while the historical Church, so far 
as it belongs to this country on Anglican lines, has had 
to work clear of all its monarchical affiliations and 
conform toa political order that is in some respects 
stoutly opposed to its traditions. This change has been 
made gradually in England, the Church and the State 
changing as the democratic element has become influ- 
ential in English society ; but it is far more distinctly 
seen in the history of American Episcopacy as it is un- 
folded in these volumes. There is a lesson of hope and 
guidance in them which is valuable for all who are in- 
terested in our present and future religious development. 
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A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS.' 


In these summer days, when the imagination turns 
instinctively to other scenes far removed from the toils 
and care of ordinary life, such a work as this has 
an irresistible charm. It brings to our family cir- 
cles the farthest continents, the most alien races, the 
most diverse and interesting habits of life. Better than 
any account of such a work is the story itself, and we 
surrender a goodly space toa narrative so full of variety 
and charm. 

IN JAVA. 

“This was the Batavia—fatal-climated Batavia—of past 
days. In this low-lying, close, and stinking nelghbor- 
hood, devoid of wholesome water, scorched in the day- 
time, and chilled by the cold sea fogs in the night, did 
the Eastern merchant of half a century ago reside as well 
as trade. Out of this, however, if he survived the in- 
cessant waves of fever, chole>s, small-pox, and typhoid, 
he returned home in a few years, the rich partner of 
some large house or the owner of a great fortune, All 
this is changed now. Morning and evening the train 
whirls in a few minutes the whole European population 
—which tries in vain to amass fortunes like those of past 
times—to and from the open, salubrious suburbs, the 
new town of fine begardened residences, each standing 
in a grove of trees flanking large parks, the greatest of 
which, the King’s Plain, has each of its sides nearly a 
mile in length. Here the Governor-General has his offi- 
cial palace—his unofficial residence being on the hills at 
Buttenzorg, about thirty miles to the south of Batavia 
—and here are built the barracks, the clubs, the hotels, 
and the best shops, dotted along roads shaded by leafy 
hibiscus shrubs.” It seems that the taste for monuments 
is cultivated even in Oriental archipelagoes. Mr. Forbes 
says: ‘‘In front of the barracks, another fine park, the 
Waterloo Plain, is ornamented by a tall column, sur- 
mounted by a rampant lion, with an inscription to com- 
memorate the prowess of the Netherlanders in winning 
the battle of Waterloo. A remark, perhaps not quite 
fair, of a Ceylon friend on viewing the pillar and its 
long inscription : ‘ The lion at the top is not more con- 
spicuous than the lyin’ at the bottom.’”’ One of the most 
readable portions of the volume in question is the au- 
thor’s history of the colony on the Cocos-Keeling Islands, 
founded by a sturdy Scotchman named Ross in 1745, 
and still controlled by his grandson. The history is one 
of beautiful growth and terrible devastations ; of genu- 
ine philanthropy and almost crushing misfortune. 
Here is a glimpse at the colony : 

‘‘No more flourishing or contented community could 
have been found at the opening of 1876 than its 500 
island born inhabitants. On the 25th of January, how- 
ever, the mercurial barometer indicated some unusual 
atmospheric disturbance, and the air felt extremely 
heavy and oppressive. On the 28th it fell to close on 
twenty-eight inche:—a warning which gave time for all 
boats to be hauled to a place of safety, and other prep- 
arations for a storm to be made. On the afternoon of 
the same day there appeared in the western sky an om- 
inously dark bank of clouds, and at four P.M. a cyclone 
of unwonted fury burst over this part of the Indian 
Ocean. The storehouses and mills, but recently re 
newed, were completely gutted and demolished ; every 
house in both villages was completely carried away. 
Among the palm trees the wind seems to have played a 
frantic and capricious devil's dance. Pirouetting wildly 
round the atoll, in some places it had cleared lanes hun- 
dreds of yards in length, snapping off the trees close to 
the ground ; in others it had swooped down without 
making an entrance or exit path, and born bodily away 
large circular patches, leaving unharmed the encircling 
trees ; here and there, sometimes in the center of dense 
clumps, selecting a single stem—a thick tree of thirty 
years’,growth—it had danced with it one lightning revo- 
lution, and left it a permanent spiral screw perfectly 
turned, but otherwise uninjured. About midnight of 
the 28th, when intense darkness would have prevailed 
but for the incessant blaze of lightning, whose accom- 
panying thunder was drowned by the roar of the tem- 
pest, when every one was endeavoring to save what rice 
—the only provision spared to them—they could, Mr. 
Ross discovered to his horror the bowsprit of a vessel, 
which had been lying at anchor, riding on the top of a 
great wave straight for the wall behind which they were 
sheltered. There was just time to make themselves 
fast before the water rushed over them, fortunately 
without carrying the ship through the wall; a second 
wave washed completely over the spot where Ross's 
house had stood, distant 150 yards from high-water 
mark, The storm attained its height about one o’clock 
on the morning of the 29th. At that hour nothing could 
resist the unsubstantial air, worked into a fury ; no ob- 
stacle raised a foot or two above the ground could resist 
its violence. The inhabitants saved themselves only by 
lying in hollows on the ground. To what distance the 
barometer might have fallen it is impossible to say, for 
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the mercurial was carried away, and two aneroids gave 
in at twenty-six and a half inches. The following morn- 
ing broke bright and calm, as if the tempestuous riot 
of the night might have been an evil dream, only 
not a speck of green could be seen anywhere within 
the compass of the islands. ound the whole atoll the 
solid coral conglomerate floor was sccoped under, 
broken up, and thrown in vast fragments on the beach. 
On the eastern shore of Home Island—tIn particular, just 
opposite the settlement—I observed a wall of many 
yards’ breadth, portions of it thrown up clear of the 
external high rim of the island, and several yards in- 
ward among the cocoanut trees, all along the margin of 
the island. After six months every tree and shrub was 
clothed in verdure, and before three years they were all 
in full bearing again. About thirty-six hours after the 
cyclone the water on the eastern side of the lagoon was 
observed to be rising up from below, of a dark color. 
The origin of the spring, which continued to ooze out 
for about ten to fourteen days, lay somewhere between 
the southern end of New Selima and the northern end 
of Gooseberry Island. The color was of an inky hue, 
and its smell ‘ like that of rotten eggs.’” 


A NOTABLE SPIDER. 


‘One of the most interesting discoveries here was a 
case of mimicry in a spider, of the kind named alluring 
coloration by Mr. Wallace. The spider itself, to which 
I had given the provisional name of Thomisus decipiens, 
has proved interesting as the type of a new genus, 
named Ornithoscatoides by Rev. O. P. Cambridge. The 
grat interest attaching to this find, however, is on 
account of its habits. Ihad been allured into a vain 
chase after one of those large, stately. flitting butterflies 
(Hestix) through a thicket of prickly Pandanus herridus, 
to the detriment of my apparel and the loss of my 
temper, when on the bush that obstructed my further 
pursuit I observed one of the Hesperid at rest on a 
leaf on a bird’s dropping. I had often observed small 
Blues at rest on similar spots on the ground, and have 
often wondered what the members of such a refined and 
beautifully painted family as the Lycrenide could find 
to enjoy at food seemingly so incongruous for a butter- 
fly. LIapproached with gentle steps, but ready net, to 
see, if possible, how the present species was engaged. 
It permitted me to get quite close, and even to seize it 
between my fingers. To my surprise, however, part of 
the body remained behind. To my delighted astonish- 
ment I found that my eyes had been most perfectly 
deceived, and that the excreta was a most artfully col- 
ored spider lying on its back, with its feet crossed over 
and closely addressed to its body. This species does not 
weave a web of the ordinary kind, but constructs on the 
surface of some prominent dark-green leaf only an irreg- 
ularly shaped film of the finest texture, drawn out 
towards the sloping margin of the leaf into a narrow 
streak, with a slightly thickened termination. The spi- 
der then takes its place on its back on the irregular patch 
I have described, holding itself in position by means of 
several strong spines on the upper sides of the thighs of 
its anterior pairs of legs thrust under the film, and 
crosses its legs over its throax, Thus resting, with its 
white abdomen and black legs as the central and dark 
portions of the excreta, surrounded by its thin web-film, 
representing the marginal watery portion become dry, 
even to some of it trickling off and arrested in a thick- 
ened extremity, such as an evaporated drop would leave, 
it waits with confidence for its prey—a living bait so 
artfully contrived as to deceive a pair of human eyes 
even intently examining it.” 

AN ENCOUNTER WITH A TIGER. 

‘One afternoon, as I was returning from this forest 
with my men, who had been felling trees, walking in 
line one behind the other, as is their custom, a tiger sud- 
denly slipped from the jungle bordering the road, and 
in a moment struck down a youth a few yards before 
me. I dared not fire, for fear of striking the youth ; 
but his father, who was walking just in front of him, 
armed with a spear, dashed on it and gave it a right 
willing thrust, which, with the threatening group, made 
it quit its hold, when it sprung into the thick jungle. 
It was all the work of a moment ; the stroke of its paw 
did not seem to be tremendous, but the claws of the 
brute had penetrated so deeply into the chest and shoul- 
der of the youth that he survived scarcely a quarter of 
an hour after being carried into the village.” After de- 
picting the extravagant manifestations of woe accompa- 
nying the burial, and the fears of a prowling resurrec- 
tion, the author describes the endeavors made to capture 
the terror of the hamlet, and the cunning of the beast 
in eluding the toils. ‘‘ As expected, the tiger attempted 
to scrape up the body the night after its burial. Next 
night, and for several others, I watched the grave, but 
the tiger did not keep tryst with me; but when I was 
not there it never failed to come. I therefore assisted 
them to construct a snare to catch it on its first return. 
A fence was made at all such places as there was a possi- 
dility of approach to the grave, leaving on the cleared road 
a very conspicuous open gate, across which a thin cord 
was loosely drawn, connected with a green bamboo some 





thirty feet long, bent by thestrength of several men into 
a bow, at whose extremity asharp spear was so arranged 
as to be shot athwart the entrance gate on the release of 
the bamboo by the tiger pressing with his breast on the 
twig-like cord in his way. Every night for six days 
the trap was reset without the tiger’s appearance. The 
seventh it was left unset, as apparently useless ; next 
morning it was found that the tiger had been within the 
inclosure, and I saw it faithfully setintheevening. The 
following morning I was awakened by a great chatter 
ing outside the Balai, and, starting up to learn the cause 
of the uproar, I was informed that the trap had shot tn 
the night, and the spear had been broken off, but the 
tiger had not been found. I was soon among the eager 
crowd who had armed ‘o beat the woods. {[t was evi 
dent from the blood on the spear-shaft that it was sorely 
wounded, and could not be far off. We had little need, 
however, of gun or spear, for some thirty yards in the 
forest we found the warm body of the feline. Trans- 
fixed from side to side, it had cleared the high fence 
with one gigantic bound, and had fallen dead where it 
lay.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—General Grant’s article on ‘‘ Vicksburg ’’ is to appear 
in the September ‘‘ Century.’”’ 

—Macmillan & Co. have just published a new story by 
Charlotte M. Yonge, ‘‘The Two Sides of the Shield.” 

—Henry Lucy has written ‘‘A Diary of Two Parlia 
ments,” an account of events that passed under his own 
eye. 

—Miss Jewett’s popular novel, ‘‘ A Marsh Island,”’ is hav- 
ing a steady sale, and is now in its fourth thousand. 
Critics think it is the best thing she has done. 

—Archibald Forbes’s new volume will include papers on 
‘* Skobeleff,”’ ‘‘ MacGahan, the American War Correspond 
ent,’’ ‘‘Some Society Aspects in America,’’ and ‘A Poet 
Walf.”’ 

—The ‘‘War Papers” in the August “Century” will 
include an anecdotal article by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
entitled ‘‘ A Virginia Girlin the First Year of the War.’’ It 
describes Richmond society, and the lights and shadows of 
war times as experienced by Southern women. 

—The secret of the authorship of the best anonymous 
novel of the vear, ‘‘ Across the Chasm,’’ has leaked out. 
Miss Julia Magruder, daughter of General Magruder, it 
may be stated with certainty, is responsible tor this story. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the “Garrison mob” of 
October 21, 1835, renders timely the two papers in the 
August *‘ Century’ by the sons of William Lloyd Garrison, 
descriptive of their father’s origin and early life. T. W. 
Higginson contributes a short prefatory article on the anti- 
slavery agitators ; and a finely engraved portrait of Garrison 
is the frontispiece. Other portraits and several illustrations 
accompany the text. 

—Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have in preparation ‘‘ The 
Simplicity that is in Christ: Sermons to the Woodland 
Church, Philadelphia, by Leonard Woolsey Bacon.” The 
volume wili have some special interest, at least of a local 
sort, in consequence of the publicly announced intention of 
arural Doctor of Divinity to call the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia to account before the Synod of Pensylvania for the 
offense of permitting Mr. Bacon to preach within its juris- 
diction. 

—The ‘‘ Tribune”’ says that besides completing his serial 
in ‘The English Illustrated,’ the late Hugh Conway left 
complete a sensational tale akin to ‘‘Called Back’ and 
‘*Dark Days.”’ It is called “ Slings and Arrows,” and will 
appear in the Fall. ‘‘ The Academy ”’ hears that a memoir 
of Mr. Conway is shortly to be published, which will be 
based largely upon his letters, and will contain several of 
his early unpublished writings, together with an account of 
his later works. The first book he ever published was a 
collection of songs and verses entitled ‘* A Life’s Idylls, and 
Other Poems.”’ 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co., says the ‘‘ Athenwum,” have 
made arrangements for the publication of a history of Eng- 
lish literature in four volumes, each the work of a writer 
who has devoted special attention to the period under re- 
view. The pre-Elizabethan literature will be dealt with by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, Mr. Saintsbury has undertaken the 
age of Elizabeth, Mr. Gosse will take the succeeding period, 
and Professor Dowden, beginning probably with Cowper, 
will carry the narrative to a conclusion. The idea of such 
a joint history was originally due to a suggestion of the 
late Mr. J. R. Green, at that time the editor of the series 
for which Mr. Brooke’s “Primer of English Literature ”’ 
was written. 

—The “‘ Literary World” says of Mrs. Kate Upson Clark 
that she is ‘“‘one of the most versatile and industrious of 
female journalists. She edits ‘Good Cheer’ at her home, 
doing two persons’ work thereon, and doing, besides edits- 
rial work, a deal of labor in the preparation of matter of 
various kinds for other journals. Previous to 1879 she had 
not written for publication, but was absorbed in domestic 
duties, only occupying herself with occasional writing for 
the entertainment of her children, whose best sayings she 
frequently brought out in verse. She has made her way 
way rapidly in the ‘ household department’ and short-story 
line of high-class papers, and has already a host of literary 
friends in all parts of the country.”” The ‘‘ Literary World” 
might bave added that Mrs. Clark’s clever and original 
editing has made the ‘‘ Helping Hand’”’ department of the 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Press’? the most attractive and valued 
feature of that excellent journal in the eyes of the Pennsy!- 
vania housewives and mothers. Young as she is, she has 
already made good her right to a place among the brightest 
newspaper women of the country, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE OPERA SEASON 1885- 
1886 AT THE METROPOLITAN. 


Upon the death of Dr. Damrosch last season there 
seemed to be a general teeling, not wholly groundless, 
perhaps, that through his agency New York had been 
placed at the threshold of a new dispensation in opera, 
from which it had as suddenly been withdrawn by his 
death. Since the close of the last season, however, Mr. 
Walter Damrosch and Mr. Edward C. Stanton, the 
Director and Secretary of the Metropolitan (pera- 
House, have been working quifetly but energetically 
gathering together a company for the coming season. 
For the last two months they have been in Europe, and 
have only just returned to New York. They bring with 
them alist of artists engaged for the season of 1885-86, 
which fully justifies the high hopes and the glowing 
accounts which they have expressed as to the success of 
the season. Five of the artists who made themselves 
favorites last year have been re-engaged. These are 
Marianne Brandt, Friiulein Krauss, Friiulein Slach, 
Herr Robinson, and Herr Kemlitz. The new prima 
donna of the company is Lilli Lehmann, and the chofce 
isan admirable one. She has made a great reputation 
as the prima donna of the Berlin Opera-House, and in that 
city she is regarded as the equal of any of her sister 
artists of Germany. Her engagement was accomplished 
with great difliculty, for the director of the Berlin Opera- 
House refused positively to allow her to contract the 
American engagement. In spite of this, however, ne- 
gotiations were continued, and Lilli Lehmann made an 
appeal to the Emperor which was successful, and so we 
shall have her here. Lehmann’s voice is a charming 
one, and she has not restricted her study to German 
methods and works alone, but is also, we understand, 
a thorough artist of the Italian school as well. 

Mannheim furnshes the soprano for the great dra- 
matic ré!es in Kramer-Wiedl, who has made herself 
& great reputation by her singing in the ‘‘ Gdtterdam- 
merung.” 

For tenors the one-man rule which prevailed last year, 
by virtue of which Herr Schott was, so to speak, the cock 
of the tenor’s walk, has been supplanted by a triumvi- 
rate. Three leading tenors have been secured—Herr 
Stritt, of the Frankfort Opera-House, who is said to be 
a finished actor as well as a vocalist of high rank ; Eloi 
Sylva, who was a year ago the first tenor of the St. Pe- 
tersburg Opera-House, and who resigned his position in 
order to devote more time to the study of German opera, 
and has since been delighting the Berliners; and, as 
lyric tenor, Herr Alvary, of Weimar, of whcm very 
promising things are related. Alvary is the son of the 
marine painter Achenbach. 

Herr Fisher, of the Dresden Opera-House, is to be the 
leading basso. He is regarded as the leading basso of 
Germany, end, like Herr Stritt, his acting is said to equal 
his magnificent singing. Herr Lemler, of Riga, is the 
other bass“, and the baritones are Robinson and Herr 
Alexy, of Vienna. “Mr. Damrosch and Herr Seidl, of 
Bremen, will be the orchestral directors, conducting on 
alternate nights. Seidl has an enviable reputation, for 
he was a personal frien! of Wagner, and has distin- 
tinguished himself as conductor of the Wagner com- 
pany of Neumann. Herr Van Hell, of the Victoria 
Theater of Berlin, will act as stage manager, and will be 
assisted by Herr Habelmann, whom many will recall as 
one of the acceptable tenors whom we hsve heard be- 
fore in New York. Milan provides the company with 
its premiere danseuse, De Soutis, and the ballet-master is 
a nephew of that popular favorite of a former genera- 
tion, Fannie Ellsler. The chorus will number eighty 
three, and, as last year, the orchestra will be that of 
the Symphony Society. 

‘The season at the Metropolitan Opera-House will open 
on November 23, and will continue till March 6, with 
two weeks of interiission, during which the company 
will appear in Philadelphia. The first work to be pro- 
duced on the opening night is Goldmark’s ‘‘ Queen of 
Sheba,” for the first time in New York ; and other works 
which wil! be heard here for the first time are the ‘‘ Meis- 
tersinger” and the ‘ Gditerdammerung.” “Rienzi,” 
“Aida,” and “ Faust” will be presented with new 
scenic effects, notably some in which the electric light 
is used, and work upon the scenery is to be begun with- 
out delay for the entire series of operas. It is the plan 
and hope of the management to produce a new work 
once in about every ten days. 

A complete list of the operas which will be brought 
out during the season includes ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘“‘ Tann- 
hiuser,” ‘‘ Rienzi,” ‘‘ Meistersinger,” ‘‘ Walkie,” 
*Golterdammerung,” ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,” ‘‘ Carmen,” 
“ Aida,” ‘‘The Prophet,” ‘‘ Faust,” and probably 
“ Masaniello” and ‘‘ a Gioconda.” There is also a 
probability that ‘‘ Parsifal” may be heard, although not 
seen, since the restrictions are very severe with regard to 
the representation of the work outside of Bayreuth. 
But Mr. Damrosch secured from the publishers the full 





orchestral score, and with Friiulein Brandt here, who 





was the original Bayreuth Kundry, it is very likely that 


Mr. Damrosrch will produce {t at one of the Oratorio 
or Symphony Society concerts. 

While al] these preparations have been making by way 
of forming a company and a plan for the season, there 
has been considerable change and reconstruction in the 
house itself. Since last season the third tler of oxes 
has been taken away, and a fine balcony of single seats 
has been put inthe place of the boxes. The new seats 
are almost, if not quite, the best in the house, and they 
will doubtless be in great demand by those who do not 
hold boxes, and who are able and willing to pay a 
good round sum for a sitting. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch expressed himself to a “‘ Trib- 
une” reporter as wholly satisfied with the results of his 
trip, and “called attention to the fact that the success 
of opera in German at the Metropolitan had produced 
so great an effect in Germany that artists there consider 
it a very fortunate thing to secure a position in the com- 
pany here.” 








THEODORE THCMAS AND THE 
COWBOYS. 


8 to that cowboy incident,” said Mr. Thomas, 

A ‘it afforded us considerable excitement at the 
time, and was regarded by the ladies as quite an advent- 
ure. We had stopped at Coolidge, in New Mex!°‘o, for 
dinner. I had gone into a store to make a small pur- 
chase, when one of the orchestra told a cowboy, clothed 
in full cowboy costume, that we were musicians. 

‘* He told his friends, and, after a brief consultation, 
they asked for the director. I was just coming out of 
the store, and was pointed out tothem. About twenty 
of them surrounded me at once, and said they wanted 
to have some music, but they didn't want to pay for it. 
I saw it would be best to humor them a little, so I said : 
‘Show me the man who told you we were musicians, 
and I'll make him play to you.’ He pointed out Sto- 
wasser, who plays a bassoon, and I told him to get his 
instrument, and also to get meaviolin, and I would ac- 
company him. 

‘The cowboys had not been aware that there were 
ladies in the train, and they set up a cry that they would 
have a song. One of their number was appointed to 
enter the ladies’ car. 

‘* While he was gone I asked them what they wanted 
—‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ or dance music? After a long 
conversation they decided in favor of the latter, so we 
struck up the ‘Arkansas Traveler,’ and they began a 
shufiling sort of a dance on the platform. This attract- 
ed the attention of the ladies, who poked their heads 
out of the windows. 

‘He approached Miss Juch, and told her that he 
wanted her tosing. She said that she was forbidden 
by her contract to sing except at the written request of 
the manager. He pretended to get mad at this, and put 
his hand on his pistol. She was very much frightened 
at this, and, putting her head out of the window, began 
to sing for dear life. Before this had happened, how- 
ever, I had concluded it had gone far enough, and told 
the conductor to pull out. 

“The engine whistled, our party jumped aboard, and 
amid cheers and the cracking of revolvers we moved on 
our way. No one was hurt, and I think every one 
enjoyed the affair.”—[San Francisco Report. 





THE MOST POPULOUS PLACE. 


HE Titusville (Pa.) “‘ Herald” tells a good story at 
the expense of Cape Cod, as follows: 

The Rev. John Peate, presiding elder of this district 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, spent last night in 
this city, en route for Grand Valley. He has lately re- 
turned from Cape Cod, where he has been inhaling the 
‘‘salt sea air,” and recuperating from the hard work 
incidental to his position. Elder Peate is a fine story- 
teller, and last night related the following (which is the 
better for being true) in the presence of a company of 
friends: ‘‘ In 1872,” said he, ‘I had been spending my 
vacation at Nantucket and had started home, when I 
heard that an old friend was at Truro, Cape Cod. Hav- 
ing a little time, I determined to visit him, and at eleven 
o'clock one night was landed at the nearest railway 
station. The gruff stage-driver informed me that Truro 
was a township, not a village, which left me in a di- 
lemma, afterward solved by asking Jehu to take me to 
the most populous place in the township, We rumbled 
along for two hours through the fog and over the sandy 
roads, bothered by monstrous mosquitoes, chilled by the 
sea air, and otherwise uncomfortable, when suddenly 
the stage stopped, and the driver, throwing open the 
door, said laconically, ‘ Here’s the most populous place.’ 
And it certainly was, for he had landed me ata grave- 
yard which had been in use 200 years, and contained 
more tombstones than the town did inhabitants, The 
ludicrousness of the situation overcame the sense of dis- 
comfiture, and I enjoyed a hearty laugh, assisted by 
my wag driver, who contented himself with a volumi- 








nous smile. To this day they tell that story at the Cape, 
and it has made me more friends and acquaintances 
than I could probably have won in any other way.” 


JOINED AND SUNDERED SIDE BY SIDE. 


NE of the pecullarities of the French divorce law, 

writes a Paris correspondent of the New Orleans 
“Picayune,” is that the bonds of wedlock are not com- 
pletely severed even when thecourt has granted a divorce, 
To be entirely rid of his or herclaims, the party in whose 
favor the divorce is pronounced is required, within the 
period of two months, to cite the other one before the 
same official who performed the civil marriage between 
them. Attendance, of course, is not compulsory, but in 
most cases the citation is obeyed, and Monsieur and 
Madame appear once more before Monsieur le Maire in 
the same Salle des Marriages where they were once pro 
nounced ‘‘an nom de Ja loi,” man and wife. It is not 
unusual nowadays to witness at the large Parisian matries 
wedding and divorce parties at the same time, each wait- 
ing their turn, and sometimes there are two or three of 
each. The former are always in full dress, the brides in 
white with orange blossoms in their hair, and everybody 
is evidently bent on having a good time—the word 
“‘noce” in French is synonymous for a wedding and a 
spree. The ‘‘ divorces” also make it a point to put on 
their best clothes on such an occasion, but black is de 
rigueur for the lady, and the ex-husband eschews white 
gloves. Each comes accompanied by two lemoins and 
their friends and relations, But it is not good form to 
laugh or to cut jokes, And they divide into two groups, 
which take places as far apart as possible at opposite ends 
of the room. After a few minutes of wafting, during 
which the divorces remain lugubriously silent, Monsteur 
le Maire makes his appearance. He wears a tricolored 
scarf with gold tassels around his waist, and the usher 
shouts out, ‘‘ Stand up ;” an order which all obey. The 
Mayor takes his stand behind a long green table and 
begins with the marriages. These do not take long, and 
then comes the turn of the divorces. The party draw 
up in line in front of thetable, the four witnesses in the 
middle, the wife to the right and the husband to the left 
of theline. The clerk reads the decree of the court as 
rapidly as he possibly can, and then takes up a collection, 
just as he had previously done in the marriages, ‘‘ for 
the poor of the ward.” This done, the Mayor says: 
‘In the name of the law we declare your marriages dis 
solved by reason of the divorce pronounced between 
you.” This ends the comedy, and, after exchanging 
ceremonious bows, each go their own way, accom- 
panied by their friends. 








ANECDOTES OF THE HARPERS. 


PLEASANT paragraph is afloat about the orig 

inal Harpers of Harper Brothers. We know of 
others of the same sort. When ‘ Harper's Montbly ” 
was first established, a magazine writer (still living, but 
now out of practice and out of fashion) wrote for 
** Godey’s Magazine,” under a pen-name, a sketch which 
was reprinted in an English periodical. It was “ accli- 
matized” by the change of dollars into pounds and 
quarters into shillings. Chestnut Street became the 
Strand, etc., that the British publisher might boldly 
say, ‘It’s English, you know.” ‘‘ Harper's,’ at that 
date, did not hesitate to appropriate English matter, 
making no exclusive pretension to originality. The 
English version was reprinted in ‘‘ Harper’s.” Forth- 
with Mr. Godey, in his humorous way, assailed Harper 
by mail, with letter and copy of his magazine contain- 
ing the sketch, which was called ‘‘ My Brother Tom.” 
And the author in person, who knew the Harpers well, 
walked in upon them to have his little joke. He stated 
the case, and James, who gave audience to all comers, 
patiently heard him throvgh, and gravely answered: 
‘Well, if you don’t want your matter ‘ appropriated,’ 
you must bring it here in the first place!’ After that 
he did so. On another occasion the author of ‘‘ My 
Brother Tom,” who has the privilege of the prefix of 
‘‘ reverend ” to his name, found the pleasant old gentle- 
man, James Harper, in a very pleasant mood. (It is 
said, but we don’t believe it, that the usual answer to 
applicants for mission money and that sort of thing was 
that ‘‘the Harper Brother who attended to that part of 
the business was out.” The author of ‘My Brother 
Tom” never was so answered, for he never made such 
an application.) As Brother James Harper felt that it 
was in this case a safe subject, he made of his own mo- 
tion a pretty long speech on the privations of minis- 
ters of the Gospel. But he wound up with the consoling 
reflection : ‘‘ Ah, well! they have a rich Father to fall 
back on. His are the cattle on a thousand hills.” 
Brother Harper closed his eyes with satisfaction at his 
apt Scripture quotation. But he opened his eyes with 
astonishment and his mouth with laughter when his 
visitor retorted : ‘‘ True enough. But what use are the 
cattle to us if we don’t milk them ?”’—[Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
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WHAT ONE GIRL I DID. 

Pittsburg ‘‘ Dispatch :” ‘‘ For three or 
four days she had been noticed about the 
Union depot, a modest, nice-looking young 
Irish woman. She down 
about the time the immigrant trains were 
expected in, and wait eagerly for their ar- 
rival, 
disappointed and downhearted. The gate 
man knew what it 
pecting 
Yesterday she was at 
inside the gate, waiting for the passengers. 

‘** Maggie, darlint,’ almost 
buxom, white-haired old woman, who 
came through the crowd with three chil 
dren, and twice as many bundles. The 
latter were dropped, and the old lady 
threw both her arms about the young one, 


would come 


Then she would go away looking 


meant, Spe was ex 
some one from across the water. 


+ 


her post again, just 


screamed a 





and the three children, screaming ‘Maggie 
Maggie !’ completely blocked the 
way for a few minutes, embracing her. 
‘«« That girl has a story,’ remarked the 
gateman to a reporter. 
that girl, Maggie McCarthy, came to this 
country alone, 
out. She was the oldest of a large family, 
and her father was dying of consumption 
in the rude little hut across the sea. She 
dida’t earn much, but what she did she 
saved, 
sent over for her two brothers, half grown 
boys, and since that she has saved 
til a couple of months ago she sent home 
money enough for the rest of them. The 


passage 


‘Seven years ago 


and commenced working 


and about eighteen months ago she 


up ul 


father died two years ago. Now she has 
them ail with her, and, what's better, she 
has a little home to take 

Wood’s Run, upon which there is no debt. 
I’ve known something of her for some 
time, and the way she has strugg'ed to get 
them over here, and if ever a woman de 
served success it’s Maggie McCarthy. 


them to down at 


GOOD RULES FOR MAKING A 
LIBRALY. 


A well-known 
mended the foll: 
by youthful readers whoaret 
collection of books : 

1. Set apart a fixed sum, 
monthly, as the case may be, in propor 
tion to your income, and spend that and 
no more for books. 

2. Always devote a portion of 
money to acquiring works of reference. 

8. Never buy a worthless book or edi- 
tion. 

4, Take care not to buy too many books 
of one class. 

5. Do not, at least until you have a falr 
show of books, be deluded into buying 
sets of an author. 

6. Do not spend too much on maga 
zines, 

7, Be particular as to the binding of 
your books. 

8. Keep a catalogue of your books, en 
tering in pencil inside each the date of pur- 
chase and the cost, and in the catalogue all 
particulars as to loans, 

9. Take care to read what you buy, and 
buy only what you will read.—[The Book- 
Buyer. 


author recently com 
»wing rules to be observed 


weginning the 


weekly or 


your 


A $5,000 Doa.—New York ‘‘Sun :” A 
sleek-coated St. Bernard mastiff stood up 
on his hind legs against the desk of the 
Thirtieth Street station and barked ‘‘How 
d’ye do ?” to Captain Williams on Monday 
afternoon. The dog, as he stood, was ex 
actly as tall as Policeman Kerman, who 
is nearly six feet high. Policeman Ker- 
man said he brought the dog from Thirty- 
third Street and Seventh Avenue because 
he couldn’t find its owner. Half an hour 
later Professor Echtler, a German sculp- 
tor, rushed into the station, and in great 
excitement hugged the dog around the 
neck aud talked to himinGerman. ‘‘The 
dog is mine !” the professor cried. ‘ He 
is worth $5,000. He’s gota gold medal 
from the Berlin Humane Society for saving 
twenty-five lives.” The dog and the pro- 
fessor went around to the flat together. 
The dog put up his paw and rang the jan- 
itor’s bell. When the janitor pulled the 
door-esteh the dog pushed the door open 


CHRIS STIAN 


UNION. 

















stood at the door. 


The asia prou ly 
showed the big gold medal and the certi 
ficate of the Ifumane Society. It attested 
that the dog rescued twenty-five people 


who were upset some years ago from a lit- 
tle pleasure steamer on the Rhine. 
CHixnesk PoLicEWOMEN.—In her book 


‘Old Highways in China” Mrs. William 
son says: ‘‘In the inn yard I saw two 
Chinese have at all 
their mayistrates’ offices women who as- 
sist in the duties of the court. In rural 
districts they have women who are in 
trusted with the duty of helping to keep 
the peace, and who have a right to inter- 
fere in the cause of justice. Western lands 
have thought of many places that women 
might fill toadvantage. Has any one sug- 
gested women police? These ‘ Ya-Men’ 

They are gen 
erally in the prime of life, from thirty-five 
to forty-five, usually of a tall and strong 
build, and very loud-voiced. When they 
come into an inn yard they salute the land- 
lord or the muleteers, They are women 
of good character, but their position is not 
envied. I have said they are 
widows, and are in this service 
with consent of the parents of their late 
husbands,” 


women police. The 


women are easily known. 


should 


always 


Too Mcenu Zerart.—Returning home 
from adinner- party iv St. Petersburg once, 
Prince Gortschakoff missed from the 
pocket of his overcoat his pocketbook, 
containing 30,000 roubles. He 
{informed the chie 


at once 
f of police, who assured 
him that the thief would quickly be 
hunted down. Surely enough, before the 
week had passed the chief restored to the 
prince the entire sum of money intact, but 
without the pocketbook, which he said the 
thief confessed having thrown away to 
avoid identification. This was very well ; 
but a day or two later Gortschakoff, put- 
ting on the same overcoat, was surprised 
to find in a pocket overlooked before the 
missing pocketbook containing untouched 
the 30,000 roubles, which he really had 
never lost at all. The idea of restoring 
the supposed stolen money to the prince 
from the public funds, in hope of thus 
winning favor for zeal and efficiency, 
speaks well for the police officer’s ingenu- 
ity, but presents a curious phase of Rus- 
sian official ethics. 





NEW PUBLICATION 


Standard Classie Altea 
WITH INDEX, 

Containing complete and authoritative maps of 
Classic lands, engraved on steel, with tinted 
The Index gives the latitude 
and longitude of places mentioned in the 
maps, with both their anclent and modern 
names, 


boundaries 


In issuing this Atlas it has been the purpose 
of the publishers to present what should be 
recognized by scholars every where as the highest 
obtainable authority in its department. 


Price by Mail, $2.50, 


Webster’s 
Condensed Dictionary. 


800 Pages. 1,500 Illustrations. 

An entirely new compilation. It treats about 
60,000 words, and in its etymologies and 
definitions is more thorough and accurate 
than any other abridged dictionary. <A Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary of 24,000 Proper Names 
is given in the appendix. or sale by all book- 
sellers, 


Price by Mail, $1.80. 


Handy Atlas of the World 


Contains, among many other valuable features, 
Maps showing Standard Time, Rallway Maps 
of all the States, Commercial Map of the 
United States, Maps of the Principal Cities of 
the Union, Recent Polar Explorations, Cen- 
tral Africa, Egypt and the Soudan, Alaska, 
ete., ete.—in all, 38 maps and valuable statis- 
tics. Bound in flexible cloth. Jor sale by all 
booksellers . 
Price by Mail, 50 Cents. 


Mention Christian Union. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co,, 
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Chautauqua Periodicals. 


NEIL GREY’S 


Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald, 


an eight-page paper printed on a steam-power press 
on the Assembly grounds at Chautauqua every 
morning during the meeting in August ; 19 numbers 
in the volume, containing stenogra yhie re ports, of 
more than 7) lectures on Science, Philosophy, I.e- 
ligion, and Practical Questions besides re ports 
lectures, meetings, debates, raye class-room drills. 
AN [INVALUABLE COLLECTIO 

The first number will appear Saturday, August 1 
Subscription price, $i. 
In clubs of five or more at one time, de. 


| 
‘tT . ‘ wrhmn r aa r | 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, | 
{ 
a first-class Literary Magazine. The organ of the | 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, contain- | 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


A correspondent of the New York “ Times” says : 
‘‘ There were a good many things combining to make 
the lot of the Old Testament revisers a wee bit unhappy. 
Along with the necessity for close application and the 
strain upon their nervous systems there came an abound- 
ing shower of suggestions from cranks. A minister tells 
me that members of the revising committee received 
hundreds of senseless, not to say impertinent, Jetters 
from people of whom they had never heard. Really 
humorous phases attached to some of this correspond- 
ence. One man, a preacher too, is credited with having 
embodied his critical suggestions in a modest hundred 
pages or so of closely written manuscript. And another 
correspondent of the opposite sex made an eloquent plea 
against any change in one particular verse in Proverbs 
because it had been a favorite with ‘ both of my dear 
husbands, who are now dead.’” 





Says the Paris ‘‘ National :” ‘‘There are in France 
36,000,000 of human beings who work hard from m orn- 
ing toevening, anddoharmtonoone. Thereare besides 
in this country 300,000 rascals who rob and murder, and 
who pass by the name of the army of crime. There are, 
futhermore, in France 300,000 politiclans whose sole oc- 
cupation is to excite class against class, and whose avowed 
aim is the destruction of every existing institution. 
With regard to the 36,000,000 of Frenchmen, nobody pays 
any attention to them ; but the other 600,000 are the ob- 
ject of the most careful solicitude on the part of the 
governing classes.” 





At the recent Cengregational missionary meetings in 
Saratoga, Secretary Grassie, showing how some Wis- 
consin churches ‘*‘ couldn't possibly live without mis- 
siouary aid,” but didn’t die when the aid was stopped, 
told of a woodchuck that a man described. Chased by a 
dog till just ready to die of exhaustion, he made for a 
tree, climbed it, and saved his life. ‘‘ Tut, tut, man,” 
broke in his hearer, ‘‘ what are you saying ? A wood- 
chuck can’t climb a tree.” ‘‘ Well, den't I know that ? 
Of course a woodcbuck can't climb a tree, but—that 
woodchuck iad to /” 





‘rhe advertisements in some of the English church 
papers read oddly to Americans. The traffic in livings 
still seems to be brisk. The presentation to the rectory 
of Crayford, with well-timbered pleasure-grounds and 
a net income of nearly $5,000, can be had for $42,500. 
Yalding, near Maidstone, yields $11,000, and is quoted 
at $60,000, ‘‘ subject to the life of the incumbent, in his 
8ist year.” For a $7,000 living in Yorkshire $75,000 is 
asked, but there is ‘‘a prospect of immediate posses- 
sion ”—7. e., the aged clergyman who was putin to keep 
the place warm is dying. It would be improper to sell 
a place in the Church, so a feeble incumbent is‘appoint 
ed, and the succession to him is sold. 





Cyclone pits have promoted a schism in a Milton 
County (Ga.)church. Some of the members had dug 
and fitted up such places of refuge, which were con- 
sidered by the majority of the brethren as a flagrant 
violation of their doctrine and a temptation to God to 
wipe them off the face of the earth. As the pit-diggers 
were more fearful of cyclones than of the wrath of God, 
they organized themselves into a church under the name 
of the Cyclone Primitives, whereas the old church has 
assumed the name of Anti-Cyclone Primitives. 





A well-dressed woman was lately arrested for shop- 
lifting in Paris, and taken to the police office. Asked 
her profession, she replied, ‘“‘I live by stealing.” 
‘‘Have you already been convicted ?” ‘‘ Seventeen 
times. I came out of prison six months ago.” ‘‘ And 
you have been stealing since then?” ‘‘I have been 
stealing all my life. I am sixty years old, and since 
the age of twenty I have had no other trade. I shall 
steal again, if it please God.” 





A bridge at Lyons has a stone parapet, pierced at in- 
tervals for light, forming a passage which plays the part 
of a gigantic flute. The rush of the air-currents through 
the openings causes the bridge to emit such sounds of 
music at different parts of its course that ‘‘ one might 
believe it haunted by legions of invisible naiads pursu- 
ing the passengers with their plaintive melodies.” 


The question is sometimes asked, ‘‘ What is the great- 
est depth of sea-water ?” The deepest soundings known 
were made in the Pacific, where the line reached down 
4,575 fathoms, and off the east coast of Japan, 4,600 
fathoms. Thus it seems that the greatest heights of 
mountains and the greatest depths of the ocean cor- 
respond very nearly. 





According to tradition, famines occur in Japan every 
forty or fifty years. Modern history records great 
famines in 1640, 1673, 1781, and 1835. This is the 
fiftieth year since the last great dearth, and as the 
climatic changes have been frequent and severe, appre- 
hensions are felt as to a recurrence of the dreaded 
calamity. 





There are some people who want to stop church bells 
on Sundays because the noise disturbs them. It is easy 
to believe that church bells may be very disturbing to 
invalids, and there are circumstances under which they 
ought not to be rung; but is it nota little foolish to 
select church bells for objurgation in view of all the 
idle and unnecessary noises that abound in our towns ? 





The Big Wceods of Minnesota are rightly named, for 
they cover 5,000 square miles, or 3,200,000 acres, of sur- 
face. These woods contain only hard-wood growths, in- 
including white and black oak, maple, hickory, basswood, 
elm, cottonwood, tamarack, and enough other varieties 
to make an aggregate of over thirty different kinds. 





A Maine candidate for the Govenorship once hit the 
nail on the head about platforms. He was reminded 
of his inconsistency as a protectionist in standing on a 
free trade platform, and replied : ‘‘ That’s all right. A 
platform is only a convenience to enter a car which is to 
take you somewhere.”—| Boston Record. 





Some time ago a Mr. Segbert left $60,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Pensylvania, the income to be used in investi- 
gating Spiritualism. The Spiritualists now claim that the 
commission is too strongly prejudiced to give the phe- 
nomena a fair trial, and it is believed that the will will 
be contested. 





A Buffalo alderman having tripped in his metaphors 
and said that ‘‘the little fishes of the community are 
compelled to go down on their knees to the big fishes,” 
the Boston ‘* Herald” suggests that the big fishes ought 
to be nipped in the bud by having their wings clipped. 





Some one figures out the Nation’s Fourth of July bill 
for fireworks as amounting to $6,000,000. The largest 
fire caused by the patriotic observing of the remarks 
which John Adams might have made, but didn’t, was 
at Stoughton, Wis., where the loss was over $500,000. 





The population of Europe has increased in a century 
from 145,000,000 to 350,000,000. Englishmen have 
multiplied fivefold, the Russians fourfold, and the Ger- 
mans less than threefold, while Frenchmen and Span- 
iards have added only about fifty per cent. 





A boy in one of the public schools, while engaged in 
defining words a few days since, madea mistake that 
was nota mistake. He said: ‘‘ A demagogue isa vessel 
that holds beer, wine, gin, whisky, or any other kind 
of intoxicating liquor.” 





Don’t drink, treat, or be treated. No man ever made 
an ounce of reputation or money by doing it, and enough 
has been lost to make a paradise of the United States 
and pave its streets with gold.—(Chicago People’s 
National Educator. 


Philadelphia is to have a crematory (or crematorium) 
to cost $40,000. The institution will include a chapel 
in the old Greek style, which will have 10,000 places of 
sepulcher (or deposit) for the ashes of the cremated 
dead. 


An adaptation of Bunyan’s immortal ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” into the Japanese is to be made by the Rev. W. 
J. White, who proposes to use illustrations and charac- 
ters of the native Japanese type. 








Music is the sound which one’s children make as they 
romp through the house. Noise is the sound which 
other people's children make under the same circum- 
stances.—[Boston Post. 





Mohammedan citizens of London are making arrange- 
ments to build a mosque in that city. It will be the first 
and only edifice of the kind in Europe outside of the 
Sultan’s dominions. 


An umbrella loan society is to be soon established in 
Berlin, with branch offices to be open in all parts of the 
city, where umbrellas can be obtained in case of a sudden 
shower. 


Great Britain’s 284 lifeboat stations saved 633 lives 


and 18 vessels during the last year, launching the life- 
boats 252 times and not losing a man. 











A strange suicide is that reported by the cable, of en 
Austrian officer who placed himself in front of a loaded 
cannon and fired it with a match stick. 





Among the “ features” of a recent church picnic at 
New Haven the other day was a boat-race between two 
young ladies of the Sunday-school. 





An English firm has begun the manufacture of casks 
and barrels of steel. They are lighter than wood, and 
more durable. 


The Austrian Government has decided to reconsider 
the recently passed laws forbidding most kinds of labor 
in Vienna on Sunday, 








SOMETHING FOR THE EAST END. 


HE ‘Pall Mall Gazette” describes a new enter- 

prise in that section of the great city of London of 

which Mr. McCormick gave such an interesting account 
last week : 

“‘Itisa very unfortunate thing that new ways of 
spending money are so much harder to discover than 
the new waysof making it. The number of millionaires 
in the country increases with every decade ; but when 
it comes to using the millions the possessors of them are 
as poverty-stricken for ideas as ever. And it it easy to 
see that with the growth of State Socialism things will 
get worse and worse, for every extension of State 
interference is an encroachment not only on the rights 
of the individual, but on the privileges of millionaires. 
No one, for instance, except a very devout Churchman, 
would care any longer to build schools, since even so he 
would always be in danger of being undersold by a 
school board. As for laying field to field and ‘ building 
up’ acounty family, that was all very well once, but 
as the burdens of land are increasing almost as fast as 
the privileges of county families are diminishing, the 
amusement can hardly expect to enjoy any vogue much 
longer. There is plenty of room, no doubt, for more 
hospitals and dispensaries, but every one will sub 
scribe to hospitals at a pinch; and as for miss{ons, 
there is no satisfaction in being a millionaire if 
your millions are merely to go the same way as every 
widow’s mite. Public parks were thoroughly played 
out even before the Court of Common Council and 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners entered the ring, 
and it would really seem asif ‘ political services’ were 
the only thing still left for the millionaire to do with 
his money. But this kind of distinction, which was a 
little dull at all times—for at the best the political 
millionaire was only digging a grave for himself in the 
Lords—will become positively tiresome now that the 
Corrupt Practices act has to be dodged ; and, besides, 
the field is full already. In London especially, is there 
not Mr. Blundel Maple, the proposed candidate for 
South St. Pancras, whose portrait, principles, and purse 
are held up to simultaneous admiration in the Tory 
‘society journals’? Under all of which circumstances 
one is sincerely inclined to pity the poor millionaire. 

** But pity is the parent of mercy, and one may hasten 
to point out to any millionaire in search for a new idea 
that he need look no further than the morning news- 
papers, where he will find a letter from Sir Edmund 
Hay Currie, calling attention once more to the pro- 
posed Palace of Delight, or whatever one ought to call 
it, in the East End of London. A year ago, it will be 
remembered, the project was a good deal talked about. 
Somewhere in the heart of East London there were 
to be technical schools, a library, reading-rooms, a win- 
ter garden, anda concert hall, a gymnasium, and swim- 
ming baths. A hundred thousand pounds were asked 
for, but not much came in—partly, we imagine, because 
no one quite understood what was meant by the scheme, 
and what was wanted. For one thing, the proposed 
scheme had no name—a good proof, by the way, that it 
is something new, and worthy, therefore, of our million- 
aires’ attention. There are, indeed, scattered about in 
the East End of London many philanthropic institu- 
tions—some of them of greater and some of less utility. 
But let them all be as good in their ways as one could 
desire, and what are they among so many ? East Lon- 
don is a much larger place than those suppose who have 
never been there, or who imagine that an occasional in- 
cursion into Whitechapel has introduced them to ‘the 
East End’ instead of merely to the beginning of it. 
And there is another thing to be remembered about the 
scattered pieces of the proposed palace which here and 
there exist. There is not one of them which does not, 
like too many of the pcople to whose needs it minis- 
ters, live from hand to mouth, and fight an up-hill game 
against poverty and neglect. Now, the East End Palace, 
if the scheme of it be properly worked out, will be a 
center around which all other kindred works will group 
themselves, and from which they will derive fresh vital- 
ity and support. For the People’s Palace must be a big 
concern or it will be nothing; it must either find a 
millionaire or get hold of a bit of several, or it will die. 

‘“« And what, the millionaire may ask, is the Palace to 
do? The answer is very simple: it is to do for millions 
in the East Eud just what the millionaire is able to do 
every day of his life for himself. It is simply to give 
people in the East End a chance of living, as well as of 
earning a livelihood. Swimming baths, gymnasis, con- 


cert hall, reading-rooms, these all speak for themselves ; 
and as for the technical schools, the meaning of those, 
as we understand it, is to carry out Mr. Ruskin’s idea, 
and give to people the opportunity of learning that 
manual skill which is the foundation not less of hap- 
piness in labor than of appreciation in art. It is a 
curious reflection on the course that our fever of phi- 
lanthropy has hitherto run, but it is none the less per- 
fectly true, that the very latest thing out should be an 
attempt, not to preach to people, or teach, or patronize, 
or improve, but simply to give tuem an opportunity for 
aiier a few of the elementary activities of mind 
and body which constitute a healthy and a happy life,” 
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THE FREE ITALIAN CHURCH. 


PAMPHLET, has just been published setting 

forth the origin, object, and progress of the Free 
Italian Church. We reprint the pamphlet, hoping it 
will arouse interest in the work : 

The existence of a native Protestant Church in Italy, 
in the very heart of the Papacy, the most unlikely place 
in all the world, is surely a remarkable phenomenon in 
the nineteenth century, and may well excite the excla- 
mation, What hath God wrought ! 

Its origin is purely of God’s own direct working. 
While most churches are grafts from others in existence 
previously, this little church owes its origin to none. 
For many years, Bibles were secretly smuggled into 
the country by Christian travelers, when the possession 
or the study of the Word of God was criminal, and over 
the Scriptures, dropped up and down, God watched as 
the seed of the kingdom. Here and there Bibles came to 
be studied in secret, at times In the monk’s cell, at other 
times in the field or the vineyard, or incther quiet retreats, 
and there, unknown to man, and without any human 
interposition, souls were led into the light by God’s Holy 
Spirit blessing the truth. Little knots of Bible readers 
were silently formed in various parts of the country. In 
secretthe Word was studied, prayed over, and wept over. 
At times in caves and other unlikely places, and at times 
in individual homes, these Christians met for this pur- 
pose, and God nourished a people for himself in secret, 
who grew strong enough to bear persecution when dis- 
covered, and all the hostility of a watchful, malignant 
enemy. Many were plunged into dungeons, like the 
Madiai; hundreds were driven into banishment, like De 
Sanctis, Count Guicciardini, Mazzarella, Gavazzi ; but 
hundreds managed to preserve their life concealed from 
the priests. Meanwhile political events of the great- 
est importance were taking place in Italy. Time after 
time the aspirations of Itallans for unity were crushed, 
and the armsof France protected the Pope on his throne. 
In 1870, simultaneously with the promulgation of the 
Papal infallibility, the Franco-Prussian war broke out. 
The bayonets of France were withdrawn from Rome to 
protect French territory, and the troops of Victor Em- 
manuel marched in, taking possession of the capital, and 
from that day there has been religious liberty from one 
end of Italy to the other. The hidden Christians came 
to the front, formed a native church, drew up a consti- 
tution, and took up, as the work God gave them to do, 
the evangelization of their country. 

The name adopted often leads to confusion. This 
church has no connection with any church in this coun- 
try, though helped by most. Count Cavour, Italy’s 
great statesman, many years ago unfolded to young 
Italy what was the cberished aspiration of his heart for 
his country, to see a Free Church in a Free State. These 
Christians adopted this aspiration, and proclaimed the 
name which would represent to Italy and the world 
the grand idea of one of the country’s brightest intel- 
lects, 

Last year’s statistics show 6 ordained ministers, 20 
evangelists, 40 elders, 73 deacons, 14 deaconesses, 3 col- 
porteurs, 1,680 communicants, 243 catechumens, 55 
Sabbath-school teachers, 731 Sabbath-school children, 34 
day and night school teachers, 1,090 pupils, 80 churches, 
large and small, 49 out-statious, and their contributions 
for the support of the Gospel amount to about 12s. 6d. 
per head. 

Of these members and office-bearers not ove was born 
a Protestant. Behind these numbers are hundreds and 
thousands well affected to the Gospel, who are yet afraid 
to identify themselves with the Evangelicals. Though 
the power of the papacy is broken, the ignorance and 
superstition of the people are appalling, as was lately 
seen in Naples, during the visitation of cholera, and this 
can be excited by the priesthood for their own purposes, 
and a man who becomes a communicant has to run the 
risk of losing his business and his daily bread. In Riv- 
oli, lately, two brothers Tinivella were for some time 
impressed by the truth, but hesitated to identify them- 
selves with the Christians, knowing the risk. At length 
the voice of duty prevailed, and from that moment they 
became marked. Silently and unseen, the priests cast 
their meshes round them. Customer after customer dis- 
appeared, their business was gone, and, closing their 
shop, they emigrated to America, rather than submit to 
the priests All these members have been severely tried. 
One of them, a young man in Rome, of a good family, 
was lately assailed in every way toabandon his profession 
of Christ, to no purpose. At length he fell ill. The 
priests seized the opportunity, induced his father to give 
him as his alternative the abandonment of his faith or 
removal from his home. After a moment’s prayer he 
was prepared for the issue. With tears in his eyes he de- 
clared his resolution. He could not abjure Christ, and 
he preferred to be carried away from the tender, loving 
nursing of his mother and his sisters to the public hos- 
pital, to be nursed by strangers, that he might enjoy the 
quietness of an approving conscience. 

Insomechurches, as in Bassignana, a constant revival 
is in progress, the story of ,which reads with as much 





interest as anything written of the work of God in re- 
cent times. 

Italians are very poor. Hundreds of places are open 
for this little church. With their bitter experience of 
what popery means, and their acquaintance with all the 
delicacies of their own beautiful language, these breth- 
ren have an adaptation for the evangelization of their 
country which strangers never can have. Requests 
reach them continually for preachers from various parts, 
and they have painfully to close their ears to the cry of 
the needy, for wantof means. But itis the Lord’s work, 
and the Lord will put it into the hearts of many of his 
people to thrust in their hands into Italy by their con- 
tributions, in this day when the fields are white to the 
harvest. 


BISHOP DUDLEY ON THE NEGRO 
QUESTION. 


ISHOP DUDLEY, of Kentucky, has a paper in 
the June ‘‘Century,” entitled ‘‘How Shall We 
Help the Negro?” We quote the following : 

‘* Still the problem remains, how shall these alien races 
dwell in safety side by : ide, each free and unhampered in 
the enjoyment of life and liberty and in the pursuit of its 
happiness? They are the descendants of one father, 
the redeemed children of one God, the citizens of one 
nation, neighbors with common interests, and yet are 
separated by the results of centuries of development, 
physical, mental, and moral—separated by inherited 
traditions, by the spirit of caste, by the recollection of 
wrongs done and suffered, though it may he in generat 
as innocent in the perpetrator asin the sufferer. How 
shall the rights of all be duly guarded? How shall the 
lower race be lifted up to higher stages of human devel- 
opment ? for only so can the rights of the superior race 
be made secure for tie present and for the future, end 
this is the chiefest right of them who are now cast down. 

‘*T answer, by the personal endeavors of individuals 
of the higher race; by their personal contact with these, 
their ignorant and untaught neighbors, exhibiting be- 
fore their wondering eyes in daily life th: principles of 
truth and justice, purity and charity, honesty and 
courage. Perhaps this may seem to be but the veriest 
platitude, the gush of sentiment, the twaddle of a maud- 
lin religion, but in ail truth and soberness I mean exactly 
what I say. Let me try to explain more fully. 

‘“These people need help, that they may be lifted up. 
I mean, then, that in my judgment that help must be 
personal and not official, the hand of a friend rather 
than the club of an officer, the patient counsel of a 
court, the enactment of a Congress, or the proclamation 
of a President. The solemn sanctions of the organic 
law are thrown round about this liberty, and the robe of 
citizenship, full, perfect, and complete, with never seam 
nor rent, has been put upon it. The courts have de 
clared its inviolable character, and this decree affirms 
the negro, the liberated slave, a citizen. But does the 
declaration make him such? I mean, does it, can it, 
impart the intelligent life, the moral consciousness, 
which shall vivify the dead mass and make it a helpful 
member of the body politic ? 

“« We have had declarations from every department of 
the Government that the negro is a citizen ; but they are 
as powerless to effect their purpose as were the oft- 
repeated acts of the Confederate Congress to make the 
paper dollar worth more than two cents; as nugatory 
and vain as the old-time legislation of Virginia that 
there should be a town at such a designated cross-road. 
The negro is a citizen, and he has the rights under the 
Constitution and the laws that any white man has ; and 
yet he needs help, though it may be the black and white 
demagogues would dislike him to think so—he needs 
help, personal, individual, patient, loving help, that he 
may be fitted to exercise his covenanted rights, and to 
do the duties which these rights impose.” 














A MEMORIAL BUILDING. 


NEW building is being erected on the grounds of 

the City Hospital of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be 
known as the St. Phebe Mission. This mission was 
organized in 1866 for the purpose of giving practical aid 
to the deserving poor and the inmates of the Alms- 
house and public institutions ; this mission was under 
the care of the Kings County Convocation, and until 1882 
the work was carried on from the several churches 
of the diocese without any headquarters. The late Miss 
Harriet Low, daughter of Mr. A. A. Low, thought that 
the efforts of the workers would meet with far better re- 
sults if they were working from a common center. 
Mainly throug’ her efforts, a building was hired and 
furnished for the use of the mission. After the death 
of Miss Low last year, her father determined to erect a 
building adapted to the needs of the mission in memory 
of his daughter. 

The present work of the mission may be divided into 
two classes. First, visiting the inmates of the prisons, 
thealmshouses, the hospitals, and such institutions, and 
carrying little delicacies, such as fruits, jellies, tea, 


t 


sugar, etc., besides various kinds of reading matter. 
Simple litule services are held and comforting words 
are spoken. These women are admitted where even 
relations and bosom friends of inmates are not allowed, 
and, consequently, are the bearers of many messages to 
those without. The other important branch of the 
work {s to visit the sick and the helpless. Into the worst 
places these quiet females go to allay the pains of the 
suffering and assist the helpless. Little babies on the 
verge of death, which no other institution would take, 
have been taken and, with only one exception, nursed 
into healthy, hearty life. Clothes are distributed, and 
employment is found for those forced into idleness. 
None come to the door of the mission and honestly ask 
for assistance in vain. 

St. Phebe’s Guild, a branch of St. Phebe’s Mission, 
was organized June 4, 1883, at the Mission House, No. 10 
Lafayette Street, with six members. The object was to 
provide a decent burial for those who die friendlessin the 
public institutions, or others who come under the care 
of the associates, and to procure medicines and other 
necessaries for the sick visited by the trained nurse of the 
mission. During the year the membership increased to 
nineteen, and the following parishes are now represented : 
Church of the Messiah, Church of the Redeemer, 
Calvary, E. D.; St. Mary’s, St. Luke's, St. Stephen’s, 
St. Mark’s, E. D., and St. Thomas’s Mission. 


LAY THE PLANS. 


HILE church work to a great extent comes to 
a standstill during the heated term, the inter- 
est in church work is still maintained, as is evidenced 
by the vigor with which it is taken up when the mem- 
bers return to town. A good time in which to develop 
plans is during the summer season, when one has leisure 
for thought. What more practical or beneficial work can 
churches take up than the establishment of industrial 
classes among the poor? The hope of the nation is her 
children, and it is only as the children of the poor are 
educated and trained to better modes of living that we 
can hope to see the squalor, wretchedness, and misery 
of our tenement-house life mitigated, for it is admitted 
on all sides that to ignorance more than to poverty can 
be attributed much of the present suffering. 

It is possible now for every church to maintain a 
kitchen-garden at a comparatively small expense, so 
small that it would require but little self-denial in 
the way of lxury to supply a fund sufficient for 
paying a teacher, as well as purchasing utensils neces- 
sary for the class. For the practical workings of a 
kitchen-garden a visit to the Wilson School, 125 St. 
Mark’s Place, New York, will well repay the visitor. 
The happy little faces—a happiness that is the result of 
pleasant employment—and the consciousness of useful- 
ness is very apparent in every face. And the result 
of this cooking-school is very apparent, to the casual 
observer, in the homes of the poor in the immediate 
vicinity of the school. 

In a circular which has been prepared by one of the 
associations in New York it has been stated that the 
necessary outfit for a kitchen-garden, for a class of 
twelve, can be obtained for twenty-five dollars, without 
the stove. The establishment of the sewing-school costs 
nothing, comparatively, as volunteer teachers can be 
found in every church. Lay the plans now, and come 
back ready for action. 








WHOSE FAULT IS IT? 


HE barrenness of the grounds abont a country 
schoolhouse has been the subject of comment and 
ridicule ; but a recent journey through the State of New 
York has convinced the writer that the barrenness sur- 
rounding many of the country churcies is far more ap- 
palling than that about schoolhouses, for there is the 
justifiable excuse that boys will climb trees and will 
bark the trunks in the exuberant feeling of freedom 
at recess and dismissal. The writer has in vision now 
a bare little church, standing almost in the road, and in 
a section of country famous for its pines and hemlock 
woods, that had not so much as a blade of grass 
within fifty feet of it in any direction. One was op- 
pressed with asense of what the heat must be in sum- 
mer, and shivered with the thought of the terrible sweep 
and roar of a winter’s wind upon this unsheltered build- 
ing. It would seem almost as though it affected a man’s 
presentation of God’s love when he stood in the pulpit 
of a church so shorn of all of God’s beauties, It would 
seem almost like a mistake to look for cheery, helpful, 
loving Christian lives in a congregation that was willing 
to worship in a building that was so bereft of every 
adornment of nature; you picture them out cold, 
severe, rigid, and unsympathetic. 
Speaking on this subject, ina recent magazine article, 
a writer says : ‘‘ Why should we not take a pride in 
making the grounds about the country churches neat 
and attractive ? The stretch of straight board or picket 
fence usually seen on either side, and the carriage shed 





at the back, can be clothed with hardy vines, such as 
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clematis virginiana, bignona, or tecoma radicaas, aris- 
tolochia sipbo, celastrus scandens, periploca gr#ca, 
wisterias, and honeysuckles. Low-branched trees can be 
set in clumps, in such a way as to screen the carriage 
shed from the view in front; and about the church 
there can be groups of low-growing trees and flowering 
shrubs that will make the place a scene of beauty in- 
stead of one of desolation, as it most commonly is. 
Such a work should be a work of love, and many 
hands could make it alight work. Our thoughts and 
aspirations in our visit to the place would be no less 
reverent for these pleasant surroundings; on the con- 
trary, all experience shows that our sense of the beauti- 
ful and our morsl ideas are closely allied, and that the 
latter may be more effectually ministered to and ad- 
vanced when the former is satisfied. If the gates of Zion 
are beautiful we shall none the less sincerely enter its 
courts with praise.” 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 


—A series of gospel meetings is being held in Boston under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 
the Boston Y. M. C. A., and some of the local churches. A 
tent has been pitched on a vacant lot on Union Park Street, 
and there meetings are to be held every night except Satur- 
day. The Rev. E. W. Bliss, the evangelist, has charge of the 
enterprise, and is assisted by prominent clergymen of the 
different denominations. The opening services, July 19, 
were well attended. 

—At the July communion eighteen were received on con- 
fession of Christ to the membership of the Congregational 
church in West Somerville, Mass. 

—The Rev. H. M. Schermerhorn, recently called to the 
pastorate of the church at Amesbury, Mass., is to be 
ordained there in September. 

—Sufficient money has been subscribed for the Union 
Hill Congregational Chapel in Worcester, and the building 
is soon to be erected. 

—The church in Barre, Mass., is to be thorougly repaired, 
at a cost of about $6,000. 

—It is rumored that the Campbellites of Worcester, 
Mass., are going to purchase the old Central Meeting-House. 

—The Rev. Thomas Laurie, D.D., of the Pilgrim Church 
in Providence, R. I., closed his pastorate with them July 12. 
Dr. Laurie has been with the church since its organization 
in 1869. 

—The Rey. D. E. Adams closed his pastorate of nine 
years with the First Church in Ashburnham, Mass., July 12. 

—Mr. John Wingate, of Janesville, Wis., has presented 
to the church at Northwood, N. H., a valuable communion 
service. 

—A Union Evangelical Meeting-House was dedicated at 
Green’s Landing, Deer Isle, Me., July 12. 

—The church in Cornwall, Vt., celebrated its 100th anni- 
versary July 15. 

—The will of the Rev. James Griffin, late of Franklin, 
Mass., bequeaths to the Particular Council of St. Vincent 
de Paul of Boston, of the Parish of St. Francis de Sales, 
$1,000, to be expended for the poor of the parish ; to the 
Association for the Protection of Destitute Roman Cath- 
olic Children in Boston, the homestead of the testator ; and 
generously remembers other Catholic charit able institu- 
tions in and about Boston. 

—The Baptist church of Rockport, Mass., called an eccle- 
siastical council, July 23, to hear charges of immorality 
against Evangelist Leonard. Jn view of the rumors refer- 
ring to his conduct, he said that he wished to retire from 
the Christian ministry, and asked the charch of which he is 
a member to withdraw its fellowship. The council voted 
to approve, and advised the church to co-operate with him 
in its execution. 

—The New England Assembiy, at South Framingham, 
has been largely attended, and much interest has been 
shown in the discussion of the various themes that have 
been dealt with during the session just closed. 

—The Rev. E. A. Squier, of Winooski, Vt., has been nobly 
vindicated by an ecclesiastical council, called by the Con- 
gregational church and society of Winoooski on Tuesday 
last, which was organized by the choice of the Rev. 8. Lewis 
B. Speare, of Middlebury, moderator, and the Rev. J. Sewall, 
of Milton, scribe. - The council was an unusually large one, 
and thoronghiy represented Vermont Congregationalism. 
The records of the Winooski church and society touching 
the call extended to the pastor-elect were read and approved. 
The Rev. E. A. Squier, the candidate for installation, then 
presented documents attesting his ecclesiastical standing, 
read a paper setting forth his doctrinal views, which was so 
satisfactory as to elicit but one or two questions from the 
council, and then gavea full narrative of his past labors as 
a minister. In a protracted session, both in public and sit- 
ting by itself, the council, at the express desire of the can- 
didate, examined minutely the facts in his record, heard all 
documents and papers which were presented, and came to 
the conclusion that the action of a Western Pennsylvania 
body disfellowshipping Mr. Squier was unjust and with no 
valid grounds, and that all rumors in any way discrediting 
his character and professional standing were without foun- 
dation. The council therefore voted unsnimously and heart- 
ily to proceed with the installation services, which occurred 
in the evening at 8 o’clock. It was deeply gratifying to 
the council to thus participate in establishing the full pas- 
toral relation, and to witness the tokens of prosperity which 
have already attended the ministry of Mr. Squier in this 





place. All are glad to believe that the troublous times 
through which this church has passed are to be forgotten in 
future growth and great enlargement of influence in the com- 
munity where it is located. 

—The Congregational church at Ludlow, Mass., has pur- 
chased a site for a new church. 

—The Sunday-school collection of the Congregational 
church at Williamstown, Mass., was recently stolen. 

—The Ward One Baptist Mission Congregation are about 
to erect a chapel at the corner of Carew and North Streets, 
Springfield, Mass. The building will cost about $4,000. In 
addition to the auditorium it will contain three large class- 
rooms. 

—The committee of the First Congregational Church of 
Springfield, Mass., who are canvassing for funds fora new 
church edifice, are meeting with every encouragement. 

—The Congregational church at Otis, Maes., has just been 
presented with a new set of pulpit furniture, the gift of the 
ladies of the chureh. 

—The Baptist Society at Athol, Mass., have raised money 
to purchase a new church organ, and $3,000 additional for 
improvements on their church building. 

—The centennial arniversary of the First Congregational 
Church at Cornwall, Vt., was celebrated last week. A num- 
ber of prominent pastors were present, and the occasion was 
a@ most enjoyable one. 

—The Congregational church at Windsor Locks, Conn., 
has passed resolutions condemning the increased Sunday 
traffic on the New York & New Haven Railroad. 

—The system of weekly payments, which was adopted 
recently by the Congregational church at Simsbury, Conn., 
is working very successfully. It is said that it will lead to 
a large increase in the income of the church. 

—The Rev. George H. Pentecost, of Brooklyn, has been 
preaching in the United Church at New Haven. He was 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, the celebrated 
Gospel singers. Sixteen hupdred people attended services 
in the evening. It is with deep regret that the people of 
New Haven part with Mr. Pentecost, who now goes to his 
summer home at Northfield, Mass. 

—The trustees of the Second Swedish Methodist Church 
of Worcester, Mass., have purchased the property owned 
by the Church of Christ. This includes a dwelling-house in 
the rear of the church. The pastor of the Swedish church 
has officiated in his present charge for three years. It is 
understood that the congregation of the Church of Christ 
are negotiating for the purchase of the old Central Church, 
which will be vacated by its present congregation Sep- 
tember 1. 

—The State Convention of the Baptist Churches of Con- 
necticut will be held in New Haven about the middle of 
October. 

—The trustees of the Methodist church at Middlebury, 
Conn., are making an effort to ere 2t a new parsonage. 

—The ladies of the Church of the Ascension, New Haven, 
Conn., meet once a week to arrange and distribute flowers 
among the inmates of the hospitals. 

—July 19, 1885, will be a memorable day always in the his- 
tory of the St. John’s Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New Haven, Conn. At the close of the sermon the pastor 
took a folded paper from his pocket, and, descending from 
the pulpit, tore the paper into slips, which he placed ona 
tray, and then lighted a small lamp. With this he ignited 
the paper while the congregation sang the Doxology, and the 
mortgage of $6,000 was burned. The ashes of the paper, 
together with the tray and lamp, will be inclosed in a glass 
case and hung in the parlors of the church. The prospects 
of the church are bright for the future. 

—The Rev. D. L. Moody announces a convention for the 
study of the Bible, to be held at Northfield, Mass., begin- 
ning August 5 and extending to the 15th. Many distin- 
guished clergymen will be present and take part. 

—The First Methodist Episcopal Church of Bridgeport, 
Conn., raised by subscription, July 19, $100 for the Methodist 
Hospitalof Brooklyn. Thisis a move in the right direction. 

—The First Presbyterian Church at Greenwich, Conn., 
was organized in 1881. The trustees are now contemplating 
the advisability of enlarging their present chapel, or erect- 
ing a stone chapel to be part of the future church building. 
The church property, beautifully located, is almost free of 
debt. The Rev. J. H. Hobbs was installed pastor July 22. 


MIDDLE STATES, 


—The Baptist church at Lima, N. Y., is being improved. 

—A series of special meetings has been held recently in 
the Presbyterian church at Canaseraga, N. Y. 

—The history of the Ross Street Presbyterian Church of 
Broeklyn during the past year has been a notable one. They 
have reduced their church debt, have added fifty to their 
membership, the collections in both church and Sunday- 
school have been larger than that of any preceding year 
in the history of the church, the Woman’s Missionary 
Society has doubled its membership, and a new church 
lyceum has been established. 

—Through the efforts of the rector of the House of Prayer, 
Newark, N. J., a young men’s union will be established. 

—The corner-stone of the first Uniati Greek church built 
in America was laid at Shenandoah, Pa., July 22. This is 
an offshc ot of the Orthodox Greek Church. 

—The corner-stone of a German Orphan Asylum at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was laid July 22. 

—After a careful canvass made under the auspices of the 
Alleghany United Presbyterian Church it is shown that 
twenty-five per cent. of the residents of Alleghany do not 
attend church. The expense of the canvass will be borne 
by the United Presbyterian Church of the city. This can- 
vass is said to have caused an increase in attendance 
already. many of the ministers having visited the non- 
church-goers. The list will be open to inspection of pastors 
and officers of churches. 











THE WEST. 

—The corner-stone of the new Universalist Church of the 
Redeemer at Chicago, II]., was laid July 19. 

—The First Congregational Church at Bay City, Mich., 
celebrated their tenth anniversary July 19. 

—Two new Congregational churches have been erected at 
Central Lake and Bellaire, Mich., during the past year, 
each costing $1,500. 

—A new Wesleyan Methodist church is to be erected at 
North Hartwick, Mich., and a new Methodist church was 
dedicated free of debt at Clyde, Mich., July 12. 

—The Presbyterians at Monroe, Mich., are improving 
their chapel. 

—The Grace Episcopal Church at Marquette, Mich., is 
organized now as an independent parish. 


THB SOUTH, 


—The Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese of Florida is much 
cheered by the aid promised in behalf of Cuban missions. 
The committee for raising funds to pay off the diocesan 
debt is meeting with success. 

—The Rev. R. F. Bunting, D. D., of the Presbyterian church 
of Rome, Ga., hasresigned his pastorate. He will devote his 
time to raising the endowment fund of the Southwestern 
University, Clarksville, Tenn. The Trustees desire to raise 
a fund of $500,000. 

—The Episcopal Church in North Carolina is making 
progress in its work, and the Executive Missionary Com- 
mittee has organized a new department in the western part 
of the State. 

—Arrangements are progressing for the establishment of 
a new Presbyterian College for colored people in Atlanta, 
which include the purchase of a site of five acres on the 
Boulevard, one of the fine avenues of the city. 

—The Episcopal Church of St. James at Wilmington, 
N. C., is being enlarged, the chancel being extended and a 
transept added on the south side. 

—A revival is in progress at the Second Baptist Church, 
Columbus, Ga. 

—The Episcopal Chapel of the Good Shepherd at Colum- 
bia, 8. C., has grown out of a seriesof cottage services held 
on Sunday night. 

—The Baptists at Cedar Springs, Ga., are erecting a 
church edifice on a lot, the gift of Judge R. W. Sheffield. 

—At the fifty-third annual Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Tennessee, the Bishop was tendered a 
six months’ rest in order that his health, now seriously im. 
paired, may be restored. 

—In Petersburg, Va., there are now fifteen colored men 
seeking admission to the ministry of the Episcopal Church, 
and undergoing a course of theological training under the 
charge of a teacher appointed and supervised by the Trus- 
tees of the Theological Seminary of Virginia. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

—F. A. Holden, of Andover, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
church at Barrington. 

—Lucien H. Frary, of Weymouth, Mass., is unanimonely called 
to the pastorate of the College Street Church, Burlington, Vt. 
Salary, $2,100. 

—L. Reynolds, of the Sixth Street Chapel, Auburn, Me., goes 
to the First Church at Yarmouth, Me. 

—T. M. May, pastor of the church at Ashford, Mass., has re- 
signed. 

—J. H. Koph, pastor of the church at Gilead, Conn., has re- 
signed. 

—C. 8. Shattuck has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Litchfield, Conn. The resignation will take effect October 1. 

—Irving L. Beeman, pastor of the church at Williamsburg, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—Matthew Gaffney was installed pastor of the church at 
Friendship, N. Y., July 23. 

—L. P. Bailey has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
chureh at Dexter, Mich. 

—E. U. Chaddock, pastor of the church at Alton, ILL, has ao- 
cepted a call to the church at Hinsdale, IIl. 

—W. H. Kershaw, of Birmingham, England, has received a call 
to the church at Howells, N. Y. 


BAPTIST. 


—L. Hayden, D.D., has resigned the pastorate of the churches 
in Dunbarton and East Weare, N. H., and has accepted a call to 
Shutesbury, Mass. 

—H. W. Coffin has resigned the pastorate of the First Church 
in Plymouth, Mass. The church and society decline to accept 
the resignation. 

—Charles A. Stakely, of Charleston, S.C., has received a call 
to the Marcy Avenue Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—George B. Titus was installed pastor of the church at New- 
ton Center, Mazs., July 22. 

—J. W. Morrill, pastor of the church at Middleboro’, Mass., has 
resigned. 

METHODIST. 
—Lewis Dudley, a member of the Maine Conference, died at 
North Monmouth July 17. 

—§S. F. Whidden died last week at his home in Berwick, Me. 

—E. W. Hutchinson, of South Berwick, Me., dropped dead, 
July 20, while on the road to Old Orchard Beach. 

—Jonathan Cady died in Providence July 18, aged eighty-three 
years. 

—Sanford Washburn, a member of the Troy Methodist Episco- 
pal Conference, died at Troy, N. Y., last week. 

—George M. Wright, pastor of the Centenary Church at Ports- 
mouth, Va., died suddenly last Thursday. 

—Oliver Stearns, D.D., died at his home in Cambridge, Mass., 
July 18, aged seventy-eight years. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—D. E. Millard, pastor of the Christian church at Marshall, 
Mich., has accepted a call to Belding, Mich. 

~—Philip Y. Smith, pastor of the United Presbyterian church at 
Wilkinsonville, N. Y., died last week, aged fifty-two years. 

—J. H. Hobbs was installed pastor of the First Church at 
Greenwich,{Conn., July 22. 
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CHEESE DISAGREES WITH HIM. 


There has never been, as far as we 
know,@ more remarkable instance of a 
tangible and yet a fugitive wealth than of 
the fortune that evaded the grasp of the 
relative of afriend of the writer. He was 
many years ago at school at Harrow, and, 
returning along the road by the bathing- 
place—to Harrovians ‘‘ducker”—politely 
went to the assistance of a stout farmeron 
horseback in difficulties with a gate lock. 
He opened the gate and held it back for 
the rider to pass. 

‘Thank you, my boy,” said the farmer, 
one of the wealthy Middlesex graziers who 
own large tracts of the Harrow and Pin- 
ner rich meadow lands. ‘‘ What may 
your name be ?” 

‘* My name’s Green,” returned the boy, 
with an ill-timed burst of the imagination. 

‘* And what is your father ?” 

‘‘Oh, my father is a cheesemonger,” 
said the smart scholar, chuckling inter- 
nally at his ready wit ; ‘‘ and he lives in 
London in Theobald’s Road—rather a 
small shop, with two steps down ot 
of the street.” 

‘‘T’m very much obliged to you,” re- 
plied the farmer, by no means, as it after- 
ward appeared, a man of straw. ‘‘ You're 
a capital young chap; I sha’n’t forget 
you.” 

** Don’t !” was the scholar’s final thrust. 
‘Remember Green and a cheesemonger 
in Theobald’s Road.” And up the hill he 
went, almost as much pleased with him- 
self as if he had been asked to play against 
Eton at Lord’s. 

What his feelings may have been when, 
ten years later, a young gentleman of the 
name of Green was advertised for, whose 
father kept a cheesemonger’s shop in the 
Theobald Road, and who, in return for 
politely opening a gate at Harrow in the 
year 183—, was left a large legacy by the 
wealthy farmer, recently deceased—what 
his feelings were then none of his relatives 
cared to inquire too closely ; but it was 
observed by all that from that hour the 
unhappy young man never lost an oppor- 
tunity of insisting on the incalculable 
blessings of the most rigid adherence to 
truth ; of the disasters invariably incident 
to even amomentary deviation from which 
virtue he himself was a most marked and 
melancholy example. For neither was 
his name Green nor anything approaching 
it, nor had his father, a quiet country gen- 
tleman, ever even in the remotest fashion 
been interested in cheese ; indeed, as his 
son had been heard practically to remark, 
in the smallest amounts it invarlably disa- 
greed with him.—|Cornhitll Magazine. 








UNANSWERABLE.—At a small socia) 
gathering in Kalamazoo !ast week, one 
of the guests, a somewhat noted D.D., 
who has traveled much both at home 
and abroad, related the following incident 
concerning his visit to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem. Said he: 
‘‘We, too, visited this place, claimed to 
be the depository of so many sacred 
relics, and after being shown all the 
others, finally came to ‘the dust out of 
which Adam was created,’ and which 
was left over after his creation was 
finished. I at once said to the exhibitor : 
‘Now I believe you. I have had some 
difficulty in crediting all you have told 
me about the identity of many other 
relics shown me, but in this case there 
can be no doubt whatever. This must 
have been left over after Adam was 
created. But I see there is a consider- 
able quantity of this dust—quite enough 
out of which to form Eve. Why was 
she not then created ?’ ‘Sir,’ wus the 
solemn reply of our guide, ‘for a very 
good reason; she was not there to be 
made,’ ”’—[ Detroit Post. 
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Tue Movsr’s BLANKET.—Very many 
years ago, when I was living as a boy in 
a country vicarage in Yorkshire, I heard 
my mother say that a bank note, which 
she had laid on a shelf in a storeroom, 
always kept locked by herself, had sud- 
denly vanished. Our servants were quite 








above suspicion, and, on the other hand, 
the facts that the note had been laid in 
that particular place, and had disappeared, 
admitted of no doubt whatever. 

After some search in the storeroom, and 
the removal of some of the things in it, it 
was noticed that there was a mouse-hole 
in a corner of the floor. A happy thought 
suggested itself, that this should be ex 
plored. Accordingly « carpenter was 
sent for, and 1 have a very vivid recollec- 
tion of standing by while a board was 
taken up, and the man’s arm extended be 
neath it up to the shoulder. Immense quan- 
tities—I remember two large jars being 
quite filled—of minute bits of paper were 
drawn out, the accumulation, probably, 
of very many years. Strange to say, in 
one corner of the heap he got hold of 
a nest of young mice, and brought them 
out lying on the bank note! It was 
wholly uninjured, except from a slight 
stain ; not the smallest portion had been 
nibbled away, and it was absolutely the 
only piece of paper left entire in all that 
heap. 

Tt happened, then, that the mouse had 
carried the note, folded up as it was, 
through its hole, and then unfolded and 
spr it out as a lining to its nest, and 
had used it as a blanket, evidently con- 
scious of its softness and flexibility. The 
really wonderful part of the story is the 
leaving of this one plece of paper entire, 
apparently because it was a different 
texture from the rest —[ Professor F. A. 
Paley, in Longman’s Magazine. 


A NatTuURAL REFRIGERATOR.—A Ken- 
tucky paper says: ‘“‘In Breckenridge 
County, three miles from Walker’s mill, 
is one of the most remarkable natural ice- 
houses in the world, and a curiosity well 
worth traveling some distance to see. It 
consists of a cave with an entrance about 
eight feet wide and twelve feet high. The 
temperature in this cave ranges about 
twenty degrees above zero the year round, 
and in the summer-time the change is so 
great that it nearly freezes a person to 
death to go into it. Above the cave on 
the hill is located a considerable stream 
of water that makes its way in large drip- 
pings through the roof of this remarkable 
subterranean passage. These drippings 
congeal in the cave and fall, so!id iumps 
of ice, from the ceiling. This freezing 
has ‘oubtiess b en gving on for years, as 
the cave contains thousands of tons ol ice. 
Dr. H. C. Duvall, of Big Clifty, who had 
occasion to get some ice from this natural 
storehouse fo. a patient in the neighbor- 
hood, suys that it is the purest and best 
ice he ever saw, and that, stamcing at tbe 
mouth, the falling of the ice can be heard 
like thunder in the distance.” 








TEMPERING STEEL.—To be able to 
able to properly temper steel springs and 
implements may be considered a gift sim- 
ilar to that possessed by the ‘‘ poet born.” 
A man whose business in a certain tool- 
shop was to temper springs, worked 
22,000 consecutively, and of the whole 
number only six failed to pass the test; 
but during his temporary iliness more than 
half the springs handled by his assistant, 
who has been under instruction a year, 
failed. in a large manufactory of sword 
blades, one man does all the tempering, 
being called in from other employment 
at intervals, because, although he has 
always been ‘willing to instruct others, he 
has never had a pupil who could equal 
him in the work. There is a large scythe 

manufactory in a New England town 
making 14,000 dozen scythes a year, and 
the president of the company has for years 
hardened and tempered every scythe that 
leaves the works, because no other man in 
the works can do it so wel!. 





HoMEOPATHIC Pres. —The Boston 
“Traveller” tells this story: ‘‘ A year or 
more agi: an auctioneer in this city had 
for sale a lot of homeopathic medicines. 
All these medicines were dumped into 
one pile and disposed of in one lot, there 
being various kinds of medicines ‘in the 
mass. A boarding-house keeper bought 
the lot, and some days after the purchase, 
the auctioneer asked her: ‘What did 

= do with that homeopathic medicine, 
” $She replied: ‘I thought 1 
une use it, and it was cheap, and so [| 
crushed it under the roller and then filled 

-bowls with it. The boarders 
pelle to like it, and especially when 








powdered over pies |’” 





JOHNSON’'S GENERAL CYC LOP-EDIA. 


THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 
THOROUGHLY NEW AND ORIGINAL! 
A work specially adapted to the Family, School, and Office. Far superior to 





and statistical tables; colored charts, 


Men wanted in every county. 


§ By Subscription only, 
1 Complete in two volumes, 


any work of the kind ever issued; containing 1,600 pages; new and beautiful 
engravings ; copper-plate maps of each State, and the foreign countries ; interest 


etc., etc. 


It has 26 Associate and 


, with contributions from eminent scholars in all parts of the 
world. The names ofthe writers are appended to their articles, afeature peculia 
to our works alone. ItisJater than any Cyclopadia published. 


Address 


A.J. JOHNSON &CO., 





FOR AUGUST 


CONTAINS : 


THe Lire or CARDINAL NEWMAN. Rey. 
Francis B. Hornbrooke. 

THE BECKET OF MR. FROUDE AND OF LorD 
TENNYSON. Rev. Newell Woolsey Wells. 
CoMPULSORY EDUCATION IN CRIME. E. A. 

Meredith, LL.D. 

EDITORIALS : 

Progressive Orthodoxy. IV. The Atone- 
ment. 

BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM: 
“The Disciple whom Jesus loved,” with 
some Remarks on the Passages where these 
Words are used. Theodore D. Woolsey, 
D.D., LL.D. 

Book REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


30 centsa ; $3.00 @ Year. 


For sale by booksellers and newsdealers, Sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ;}— 


11 E. 17th St., New York, 


NOW READY: 


RIVERSIDE PARALLEL BIBLE 


Containing the Authorized Version and the Re- 
vised Version in parallel columns, 

Carefully printed from bourgeols type, two 
sizes larger than that used in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Parallel Bibles. 

Admirably adapted for Pulpit use, for Cler- 
gymen, Sunday-school Superintendents and 
Teachers, and Families. 

Cloth, $6; Persian leather, $12; Morocco, $18. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (CO0., Boston ; 


11 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK. 





A MONTH AND BOARD TO 
AGENTS for a NEW and Complete 


tire FGRANT 


The World’s wreatest soldier, and the Nasiqn’s 
most honored citizen. Low price. Rapid Sales. 


P.W. ZIEGLER & CO., 915 Arch St, Philada. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


Yu can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 
of these languages sufficiently for eve 
day and business vonversation, by Dr. Rich. 
Rosenthal's celebrated Meist rschaft Sys- 
tem. Terms, S54 ter boves s each langua'e. 
with privilege of answers to all questions, an 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, part 1, 
25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Herald Building, 
Boston, Mass. 





STAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR SALE. 


One large window, Gothic shape, size about 20 
feet long and 4 feet’ wide; also two companion 
side windows to the above, ‘each about 14 feet long 
by 14 feet wide ; can easily be adapted for larger 
or smaller spaces. On account of alterations — 
windows will be sold at a great sacrifice. For 
— — address G.C. WHITE, Jr., Box 320, 

ew Yor 





To enbscribe Cireul ft 
SITUATIONS To Riudy_ pe Citeulars Cc sore. 
University, *8 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








WANTS. 








(Carde of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
wili be inserted in this column for subscribers vn, 
for fifteen. cents per line. 


A Graduate of the U senna of Breslau, speak- 
ing German, Frenqh, and English fluently, 
skilled as a bookkeeper, and competent to teach, 
wishes a position. Moderate salary. The best 
of references as to character and ability. Ad- 





dress “ W.,’’ Tribune Office, Cambridge, Mass. 





____ "Great Jones St., New York. 


ANDOVER REVIEW. LEADING SCHOOLS. _ 


CADEMY ex HOME ge TEN BOYS 


Greenwich, Ce 


oe press for Busine 4s or for C oblege. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest ref 


erences given and required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal. 
ANGOR THEOLOGIC AL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers, 
Next year opens September 10), 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8S. SEWALL, 


Bangor, Me. 
(easy ERACK O(N. ¥) COLLEGE AND 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTEK.—College 
course for girls. Graduating courses in Music and 
Art. Boys prepared for college or business. Separate 
department for small boys. Home care. Miltary 
drill, Healthfully located Lie | canola year 

; President. 


opens § Sept. 14. A. H. FLACK 





OUGLASS SEMINARY. 
Waterford, Me 

Waterford Home School, for young ladies, now 
takes the above memorial name, fora former pastor 
and his companion. The seve nth year commences 
Sept. 2. Location attractive and healthful. Build- 
ings cei and pleasant. Teachers and pupils 
form the social famfly of a home. Board, tuition, 
and fuel $130 per ro —_— 
MISS - DOL GL. ASS, Principal. — 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR wag 4 Ls pel ADIES, CLINTON, N. Y. 
25th vear i! aplete. me xdern es i. 
ments. pF. ages unsury 





perfect. 
pw G. BENED CT. 


L ABELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WO. 
MEN, 
Auburndale, near Boston, Mass. 


‘*In the heart of the most beautiful rural 
city in the country.”"—Lyman Apport, in Chris- 
tian Union. 

This school seeks tocombine the culture of the 
school with the rarer arts of home- making. 
Prizes of $300 and $200 are given for the best 
Freshman entrance examinations. The group 
system of elective studies is adopted. Special at- 
tention given to the English Language and Liter- 
ature. Nativeand English instruction combined 
for French and German. Masters of the first 
rank from Boston instruct in Piano, Violin, 
Gaitar, Cornet, and private Vocal and Chorus 
classes. Careful oversight of habits and health ; 
resident lady physician ; new Gymnasinm, finest 
for women in New England ; daily physical ex- 
ercises required, prescribed according to meas- 
remount and tests of strength, and supervised 

y agraduate from Dr. Sargent’s class for Teach- 
- A at Cambridge. Public demonstrations, free 
to all, and private classes in Cooking; also 
classes in Dress-cutting, Miilinery, and various 
household arts. Regular yearly expense, $490. 

Over forty refused last Fall for want of 
room, hence an early application is necessary. 
Send for illustrated cata ogue to 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
t" Mention The Christian U nion. 


Mount Auburn Institute, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CEM OL Wa AS rt. 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. Beautiful locatio 
large grounds, thorough scholarship ; ny Music an d 
Art advantages. a session opens 
Address THANE Mitte: R, ‘President. 





yorst HOLYORE a. 


me eee ny for lor women: courses In 
Greek. cabine 
me henna eo of 11,000 vols, and a 
gallery. and (iss BLANC a 
Address “ » Principal. 
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E, Pir., Franklin Sq.. “Boston, Mass, 


COLLEGE, Oberlin, °. offers 
ber in both sexes the best educational 

advantages at the nn cost. 

Healthful; no saloons 


best 
religious influences ; elective studies; 1,314 stadents 
last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. "J.B. T. MarsH, 
Secretary. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col- 
lege management. Full corps of first-class 
ors in Theory, Voice Culture, 


Pi "s Organ, Stringed I 
ewe in Oberlin. 


Witutsrox SEMINARY, 
Easthampton, Mass., 
Prepares Bogs for the various oetienee and Basher. 
Schools of Science. The Fall Term will begin Sep- 
tember 8d. For Catalogue address 
J. H. SAWYER, A.M., Acting Prinetpal. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 4, ),0%.... 


p naesetiee. Terms low. Special diseo’ 
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THE DEATH OF GENERAL 
GRANT. 


FTER the first shock of sorrow 

caused by the announcement of the 
death of General Grant, the feeling was 
one of relief that the end was so peaceful 
and calm. Theaccounts given in the daily 
papers of those last weeks of suffering 
prove General Grant a hero of the highest 
type. 

Dr. Douglas, the physician and friend, 
gives testimony that reveals a noble nature 
and confirms the siatement made by Gen- 
eral Porter that ‘‘he was the manliest 
man I ever knew.” A letter written to 
Dr. Douglas, July 2, reveals the Gen- 
eral’s thought and hope as to his own con- 
dition : 


“T ask you not to show this to any one, 
unless the physicians you consult with, until 
the end. Particularly, I want it kept from 
my family. If known to one man, the papers 
will ge it, and they (the family) will get it. 
It would only distress them almost beyond 
endurance to know it, and, by reflex, would 
distress me. I have not changed my mind 
materially since 1 wrote you before in the 
same strain. Now, however, I know that I 
gain strength some days, but when I do go 
back it is beyond where I started to improve. 
I think the chances are very decid-dly in 
favor of your being able to keep me alive 
until the change of weather toward winter. 
Of course, there are contingencies that 
might arise at any time that would carry me 
off very suddenly. The most probable of 
those is choking. Under the circumstances 
‘life is not worth the living.’ I am very 
thankful [ or thankful glad was written, but 
scratched out and thankful substituted] to 
have been spared this long, because it has 
enabled me to practically complete the work 
in which I take so muchinterest. I cannot 
stir up strength enough to review it, and 
make additions and subtractions that would 
suggest themselves to me, and are not likely 
to suggest themselves to any one else. Under 
the above circumstances, I will be the hap- 
piest the most pain I can avoid. If there is 
to be any extraordinary cure, such as some 
people believe there is to be, it will devtlop 
itself. I would say, therefore, to you and to 
your colleagues, to make me as comfortable 
as youcan. If itis within God’s providence 
that I should go now, I am ready to obey his 
call without a murmur. I should prefer go- 
ing now to enduring my present suffering for 
a single day without hope of recovery. As I 
have stated, I am thankful for the providen- 
tial extension of my time to enable me to 
continue my work. I am further thankful, 
and in a much greater degree thankful, be- 
cause it has enabled me to see for myself the 
happy harmony which so suddenly sprung 
up between those engaged but a few short 
years ago in deadly conflict. It has been an 
inestimable blessing to me to hear the kind 
expression toward me in person from all 
parts of our country, from people of all 
nationulities, of all religions and of no 
religion, of Confcderates and of National 
troops alike, of soldiers’ organizations, of 
mechanical, scientific, religious, and other 
societies, embracing almost every citizen in 
the land. They have brought joy to my 
heart, if they have not effected acure. So, 
to you and to your colleagues I acknowledge 
my indebtedness for having brought me 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
to enable me to witness these things. 

“U, 8. Grant, 

“Mornxt MacGreoor, N. Y., July 2, 1885.” 

The end came sooner than was ex- 
pected, but it found him ready and wait- 
ing, after nine months of intense suf- 
ferings, in spite of every alleviation 
known toscience. The only excuse that 
can be offered for i=trusion into that 
death chamber is that the dying man 
belonged to the nation ; and, in spirit, 
that nation stood beside the man who 
had done so much to save it, and by 
prayer and sympathy helped to sustain 
his family in their hour of sorrow and 
bereavement. 

The last night of the General on earth 
was one of watching and waiting and 
praying. All his family that he loved so 
dearly were with him, ard before his 
mind became clouded, as it did shortly 
before his death, he was conscious of 
their presence, though he was too weak to 
ndicate the satisfaction he must have felt 
at having them all withhim. He lay in the 
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parlor in the northeast end of the cottage, 
in the bed that had been provided for his 
physicians. The most comfortable posi 
tion that he could get into was upon his 
back, slightly turned toward his right 
side. His head rested upon a small pillow, 
and a white sheet was thrown over the 
lower portion of his body, while his hands 
were clasped most of the time over his 
chest. He was put to hed shortly before 
7 p.m. on Wednesday. He wasat that time 
sitting in the easy chair that had been such 
a comfort to him, and close by the win- 
dow that commands a view of a beautiful 
stretch of country, which he had been in- 
tently watching. Hesatin perfect silence, 
and no one was permitted to approach 
him. There was a far-away look in his 
eyes, which seemed to be opened much 
wider than usual, and there was a look of 
unmistakable sadness on his face. He 
seemed to have become satisfied with the 
silent communion of his soul, and, slowly 
turning his head so that he could see 
Colonel Grant, who had been sitting in 
another part of the room, he beckoned 
with his hand for him to come nearer. 
Colonel Grant asked him if he wanted 
anything, and the General shook his head 
aflirmatively and motioned in the direction 
of the bed. When asked if he wanted to 
lie down, he nodded again in the affirma- 
tive and attempted to rise in his chair, 
but the vigor of his wonderful constitu- 
tion was broken, and he sank back into 
his chair. The nurse was close at hand, 
and he and Colonel Grant raised the 
General tenderly up from his chair and 
carried him to the bed. He sank down 
upon the soft mattress with an air of great 
relief, and closed his eyesasif the change 
was just what he had been longing for. 
His head was raised only a few inches 
from the level, and he lay in a position 
that for the last four months he has not 
been able to get into for fear of choking 
and inducing spasmodic contraction in his 
throat. He sighed several times after he 
was comfortably fixed, and when asked if 
he felt easy a pleasant smile stole over his 
pale face, and his lips whispered faintly, 
“Yes, so good.” 

Shortly after midnight Dr. Newman 
walked from the porch into the room. He 
was followed by Mrs. Grant and all the 
family, walking on tiptoe so as not to dis- 
turb the General, who seemed to be sleep- 
ing. Walking up to the bedside, Dr. 
Newman reached out his hand and placed 
it upon the General's head. It was cold, 
and the dew of death was on his brow. 
The General slowly opened his eyes and 
looked in the Doctor’s face. At the foot 
and side of the bed stood the family, anx- 
iously watching for any sign of recogni- 
tion. There was none. The General 
closed his eyes and turned his face in the 
direction where Mrs. Grant was standing. 
Then Dr. Newman bowed his tall form 
and fell upon his knees close by the old 
warrior’s side. All the family then knelt 
around the bed, and the voice of prayer 
uttered by Dr. Newman broke the solemn 
stillness of the midnight hour, and was 
wafted heavenward through the rustling 
music of the pine trees. The burden of 
the petition was that the ending of the 
journey of the sick man over the River 
Jordan might be as peaceful as the begin- 
ning, and that God would strengthen the 
family to bear its irreparable loss with a 
portion of the fortitude shown in the life 
history of the dying man. Subdued sobs 
were heard when the prayer was ended, 
but the old General remained with closed 
eyes, as if he did not know what was go- 
ing on around him. 

Just before 1 4.m., the hour at which 
the General has many of his bad attacks, 
he sank rapidly. His pulse could not be 
felt at the wrist,and his respiration was 
50, and very faint. It was thought he 
was going. The family gathered around 
him and waited the dreaded hour. The 
clock struck one, and the hearts of those 


| present quivered with alarm. The Gen- 


eral was faint, and it was thought he 
could not last a moment longer. But he 
suddenly gave a quick sigh, and turned his 
head slightly from the glare of a lamp 





that had been brought into the room. He 
seemed to rally fora few moments, and 
then lay so still that it might have been 
thought he was dead if it was not for the 
quick, irregular movements of his chest. 
Questions were put to the G@oneral by mem- 
bers of his family, as they walked to and 
fro from his room to the porch, as to 
whether he was sufferiag and whether he 
wanted anything, but he gave no heed to 
the sound. 

After this time the dying man gave evi- 
dences of consciousness. At last the hour 
of parting came, but brightened by the 
first beams of the morning sun, giving a 
reminder to the sorrowing group on the 
mountain of the everlasting brightness 
that would follow this hour of darkness. 

The General opened his eyes about five 
minutes before he died, but he gave no 
sign of consciousness. The last definite 
recognition was about an hour before he 
died. His daughter Nellie was standing 
by the bedside holding her father’s hand 
and watching the quiet, impassive face on 
the pillow. She leaned forward, and, 
with her mouth close to her father’s ear, 
said : ‘‘ Papa, if you know your Nellie, 
will you squeeze her hand?” The ema- 
ciated fingers contracted slightly, and this 
was the last evidence of existing con- 
sciousness. The exact time of the Gen- 
eral’s death is not known, as there was a 
considerable variation in the watches. Dr. 
Douglas’s watch wis exactly at eight 
o’clock, while other watches were a few 
few minutes fast or slow. : 

The death of the old hero took place 
without a struggle or a change in the ex- 
pression of his countenance. His life 
power slowly ebbed away, and he grew 
weaker and weaker until finally the heart 
failed to act. His breath grew faster and 
fainter until finally there was only a 
slight respiration at the throat, and then, 
with several short, faint gasps, his lungs 
collapsed, a dull whiteness spread over 
his face, and he was dead. At the last 
moment the grief-stricken family were all 
near the bedside. Colonel Grant sat in a 
chair near the head of the bed, now 
and then stroking his father’s fore- 
head with a gentle movement of the 
hand, as was his custom. Directly op- 
posite sat Mrs. Grant, holding the Gen- 
eral’s hand tightly clasped in both her 
own, as if she could not Jet him go. Dr. 
Shrady stood immediately behind Mrs. 
Grant. Jesse Grant was standing about 
half-way down the bed, slowly moving a 
fan a few inches from the face of the 
General. Nellie stood at the foot of the 
bed, with her arms encircling the waist of 
her sister-in-law, and her head resting 
upon the shoulder of Colonel) Grant’s 
wife. Her heart was broken, and she 
seemed dazed, and could not shed a 
tear. Ulysses 8. Grant, Jr., stood near 
the foot of the bed, in the center of the 
room. Henry, the nurse, was in a corner 
by the window, and Harrison, the Gen- 
eral’s body servant, stood in the doorway 
leading into the hall, with his face in his 
hands. Dr. Newman was at the hotel 
eating his breakfast, but was sent for. Dr. 
Shrady, who was watching the General 
closely, when he baw the pallor strike his 
face and saw the last slight gasp, leaned 
slightly forward and said to Colonel 
Grant, ‘‘ At last the end has come.” Dr. 
Douglas gave a deep sigh and said, ‘It’s 
all over,” and then slowly moved away 
from the bed, while the tears trickled 
down his cheeks. Mrs. Grant was dazed 
for a moment, and would not believe that 
her husband was no more. She clasped 
his cold hand to her bosom, and Nellie, 
burying her face in her hands, said, 
“Poor mamma!” Mrs. Grant got up 
from her chair, and, leaning over the’calm, 
silent face, kissed the cold lips again and 
again, until Dr. Newman, who had entered 
the room just as the General died, took 
her gently by the arm and led her to the 
sofa. Nellie joined her there and con- 
soled her with words of comfort, and all 
the children gathered around her with 
their faces buried in their handkerchiefs. 
Drs. Douglas, Sands, and Shrady then 
withdrew from the room, and Dr. New- 





man led Mrs. Grant out of the room into 
one adjoining, and the children followed 
soon after. Colonel Grant was the last to 
leave, and after he got into the hallway 
he turned back, walked up to his father, 
stroked the cold forehead tenderly, and 
then withdrew. 

The telegraph quickly told the nation 
of its loss, and the tolling bells were but 
the echo of the heart-throbs of the people, 
who soon gave visible evidence of their 
woe, 


A RIBBON. 


In one of the London hospitals, about a 
year ago, “n assistant surgeon became 
interested in one of the patients, a poor 
child of ten, suffering from hip disease. 
She lay day after day in her little white 
cot, with nothing to occupy her thoughts 
but her pain. The young surgeon saw 
her one day trying to make a doll of her 
finger, playing with it, and at last, giving 
it up with a weary sigh, turning to watch 
the sunlight creeping over her bed, as 
she had done for months. That after- 
noon the doctor, passing a shop, bought a 
long, soft ribbon, of an exquisite rose 
color, aud gave it to little Katey. She 
was breathless with pleasure, smoothed it 
out, held it up, soft and shining, in the 
sun, and looked at her friend speechless 
with tears of ecstacy. From that time 
she was rich. The nurse told the doctor, 
a week later, that the child played with 
the ribbon all day, twisted it about her 
head, playing that she was a bride, a 
princess, a fairy; held it in her hand 
while she slept, and laid it, folded in 
paper, under her pillow at night. 

It was found necessary, after two 
months, to perform a capital operation on 
the child, one which if unsuccessful is 
fatal. It was done by two of the fore- 
most surgeons in London. When the 
poor little sufferer was laid upon the table, 
she cried for Dr. S——. ‘‘ He is all the 
friend I have,” she sobbed. 

‘Send for him,” said the surgeon, and 
the young assis'ant, blushing furiously, 
was broughtin. He held one of Katey’s 
hands; the other was clenched tightly 
over a pink roll, which dropped from her 
grasp during the operation. When the 
effect of the ether passed, she opened her 
eyes and looked at Dr. S——. 

‘‘My ribbon,” she whispered. He gave 
it to her, while the surgecus and uurses 
stood gravely silent. The operation had 
been unsuccessful. But little Katey smiled 
happily into the face of ber friend, and, 
hugging the faded bit of silk, fell asleep 
forever. It was but a trifling gift, yet it 
had brightened the child’s last days with 
thoughts of beauty and pleasure and loy- 
ing kindness.—[ Youth's Companion. 


A Nove. Execesis.—It was at a big 
August meeting in Wake County, N. C., 
and there were acres of darkies present. 
The ‘Crossing of the Red Sea” was the 
subject of the discourse, and the Rev. Mr. 
Dukes, a ’mancipated iwinister, was treat- 
ing it in the most frigid manner. He had 
just closed by saying, ‘“‘Moses and the 
chil’un of Israel crossed ober the Red Sea 
on,the ice, but when Faro and his lumberin’ 
big chariots came ‘long, dey broke frue 
the ice, and dey was all drowned,” when a 
young man from town arose and said : 

‘Brer Dukes, will you low me to ax 
you a question ?” 

“* Sartainly ; what is it?” 

‘“‘Well, Brer Dukes, I’s bin studdin’ 
geography, an’ geography teaches me dat 
de Red Sea am in de tropics. What I 
want to axis dis: Whar dat ice cum from 
whar Moses crossed ober on ?” 

Brer Dukes cleared his throat, mopped 
his brow, hesitated a moment, and replied: 

“* Well, I’se glad you ax dat question. 
It gives me an opportunity to’splain. My 
dear young brer, you mus’n’t think ’cause 
you w’ar store close and bin to school dat 
you know everything. Dis thing I’m 


preachin’ ’bout took place long time ago, 
*fore dere was any geographies and ’fore 
dere was any tropics.”—(Detroit Free 
Press. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Railway settlements have made prog. 
ress, during the past week, in several di- 
rections, Two weeks ago we called the 
attention of our readers to the extraordi 
nary efforts that were being made by the 
Vanderbilt and Pennsylvania Railway 
interest to settle differences arising from 
the building of the South Pennsylvania 
Railway by Mr. Vanderbilt, as a feeder 
to the Reading Railroad, in which Mr. 
Vanderhilt was interested—in opposition 
to the Pennsylvania Railway on the one 
hand, and in harmonizing the West Shore 
Railway (controlled by the Pennsylvania 
road) with the New York Central Com- 
pany on the other. These efforts were 
denied or veiled by both parties then ; 
now both parties frankly state that such 
efforts are being made, and are most likely 
o be successful ; indeed, the transfer of 
the South Pennsylvania Railway to the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company will 
probably be formally made during the 
next week or two, and it has been ascer 
tained that the West Shore interests have 
been largely transferred to the control of 
Vanderbilt. We think, with these results 
accomplished, or in the way of accomplish- 
ment, that progress has been made in 
settling some of the most intricate diffi- 
culties existing between the great trunk 
lines of the country. In addition, a 
five years’ pooling of the earnings of all 
the Texas railways and connections has 
been effected in convention at Galveston 
this week, and, at present writing, the 
final adjustment of details of this very im- 
portant scheme has just about been 
finished. This provides for a stipulated 
distribution of the aggrezate earnings of a 
large number of corporations. This will en- 
tirely do away with ruinous competition, 
and wil) result in regular and setiled rates 


‘for traffic on the various lines embraced 


in the pool. It was very essential that 
such a convention should be accomplished, 
in view of the unprecedented crops that 
Texas promises this year, and the conse- 
quent prosperity of the carrying trade, if 
all interests could enter into harmonious 
relations, The Northwestern companies 
are also in process of combining, under 
stipulations that will insure fair rates and 
a fair distribution of the business. There 
is, therefore, it will be seen, a new dispo- 
sition to place the railway systems of the 
country in mutually harmonious relations 
preparatory to the handling of the coming 
great crops, that the conditions may be 
made as propitious as possible, to the end 
that the ensuing year shall witness a de- 
cided revival in the receipts of all the 
leading railways. The first half of this 
year makes a showing of lean gross earn 
ings, as is well known, with the princi- 
pal large corporations, which is traceable 
to circumstances and conditions in the 
general business of the country now be- 
lieved to be passing away. And we feel 
assured that when this revival, now dawn- 
ing, is fairly started, the growth in the 
resources and wealth of this country, 
from the economies that have been so rig- 
idly practiced for three years, will astonish 
the great multitude of people, who think 
that hard times are always the result of 
and end in poverty and exhaustion. The 
powers of this country, and its national 
resources, Which have so long been par- 
tially paralyzed and fettered by overdoing 
and the resulting loss of confidence, are 
really as great, and greater than ever ; so 
that with the return of the tide, an im- 
mense concentration of dormant energy 
will be released—setting in motion again 
on a safe basis all of our industries and 
manufactures, and stimulating the pent- 
up forces of both our foreign and 
domestic commerce. It is well, then, 
that all branches of trade should “ put 
their houses in order” preparatory to 
these welcomed conditions, as the rail- 
Ways are now doing, so that no false starts 
shall be taken and no strength dissipated 
at the inception. 

The continuance of the strength in t16 
various security tharkets, which has been 
growing for several w“eks past, is scarcely 





abated ; indeed, prices at the close of this 
week. are ranging higher, considerably, 
than those of a week ago; and while re- 
actiors are frequently recurring, they 
seem to form a basis from which new ac- 
cessions of strength gather, and fresh ad- 
vances are made. This is especially true 
of good stocks, but not to the exclusion of 
the more speculative descriptions, which 
are now feeling the impetus; bonds are 
becoming less plentiful, and the lower 
priced classes are coming to the front. 
Tne announcement that the interest will 
be paid, when due, on the Rio Grande 
bonds of the Texas Pacific Railway, 
referred to two weeks ago in this col- 
umn, has imparted confidence in vari- 
ous directions. The prospect of an early 
adjustment of the Wabash Railway trou- 
bles—which, we believe, are in a fair way 
of being finally settled—is helping the 
general condition. If this prospect should 
become a certainty, the effect would prove 
very beneficial. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


ee $485,500 
Specie, decrease... .... ....... 12,800 
Legal tenders. decrease........ 321,910 
Deposits, decrease.... .. ..... 2,817.600 
Reserve, decrease.............. 230,300 


Money is one per cent. to one and one- 
half per cent. on call. The surplus re- 
serve now stands at about 964, 500,000. 





OLIVER GOLDsMITH's TomMp.—On the 
north side of the Temple Church is a plain 
tomb of stone, hexagonally shaped, and 
rising very slightly above the ground. 
On thesouth side of this simple monument 
runs the legend, ‘‘ Here lles Oliver Gold- 
smith.” On the north side the inscription 
is, ‘‘ Born 10th November, 1728 ; died 4th 
April. 177 The letters are in good 
precervatin; but they might with ad. 
vantage be cut out more deeply and filled 
in with metal. Yesterday stray visitors to 
the tomb (of whom there are many, 
especially American) found it tenderly 
decorated with flowers. There were roses, 
carnations, large white water-lilles with 
their long stalks, and great wreaths of 
moss. It is pleasant to find that the 
obscure and out-of-the-way grave of Gold- 
smith is still known and remembered. 
Goldsmith himself did not exactly make a 


fortune by his ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
although—such {is the irony of fate—dra- 
matic reproductions of mere portions of 
the masterpiece draw in a season profits 
which would have made Goldsmith rich 
beyond his wildest dreams of avarice. 
The reeumbent statue to the east of the 
tomb is a decayed disgrace to the neigh- 
borhood, and ought to be either restored 
or ele carted away.—[St. James’ Gazette, 
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three times as much as 
and recommended Pe seadion & 
clergymen, East and West—men = whom I have 
been making these investments for TEN YEARS 


PAST. 
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Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D , Hartford, Ct. 
M. E. GATES, PH. B., LL.D. President Rutgers Col 
lege, New Brunswick. 
J. = viresident Geneseo 
School, Geneseo, 
Hon. E. M_TO PiTEN, | eRe N. H. 
REV, JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 
Dr. JNO, K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge, C 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, a. 
The Congregattonalist, Boston, N. . ¥. Observer, and 
—— of others in all parts of the United 
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Allare pleased with my investments. Cir 
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testimony cf old customers, anc 2 ew Map of 
Dakets cont f Sree on app Mention this 
Tress 


paper. 
E. P. CATES, 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
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23 WaLL St., NEW YorK, July 25, 1885. 
TO THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDHOLDERS OF 
THE 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE, AND BUP- 
FALO RAILWAY COMPANY : 


Being convinoed that the interests of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company 
and of the bondholders of the New York, West 
Shore, and Buffalo Railway Company would be best 
promoted by the former company securing a lease 
of the railroad of the latter Company and working 
such Railroad in harmony with its own system, we 
opened negotiations to secure this result 

These negotiations have reached a point at which 
we are prepared to lay the following proposal be 
fore the bondholders of the West Shore Company, 
in order that each one of them who may now so 
elect shall have equal opportunity to share with us 
the benefit of our contract hereinafter mentioned, 
and with the view also of promoting unanimity and 
a sp:edy termination of pending difficulties. 

The New York Centraland Hudson River Railroad 
Company has executed a contract with us agreeing 
upon a reorganization of the New York, West Shore, 
and Buffalo Railway Company, to take possession 
of the property of the reorganized company, under 
a lease, and to guarantee the principle and interest 
of the bonds hereinafter mentioned, which are to 
be secured by mortgage upon that property. 

The conditions of the contract are as follows: 

FIRST—That the securities to be issued by the reor 
ganized Company shall be limited 
Wtineade ies sdkcndadotutevesensertets .. 850,000,000 
Four per cent. Mortgage Bonds, and.. 10,000,000 
Capital Stock, the bonds to be dated Jan. 1, 1886, and 
to mature at the expiration of the lease, say in 475 
years, orupon default in payment of interest for 
two consecutive years, 

SECOND—That of the Mortgage 
eer eee eee 825,000,000 
Shall be offered In exchange for the..50,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds of the present Company, with 
past due coupons attached—that is to say, $1,000 of 
the new guarantee bonds for $2,000 of the old. 

THIRD—That the remaining $25,000,000, except 
such amount as may be necessary for reorganiza- 
tion, shall not be issued except at the request of the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany, to provide for prior liens, necessary terminals, 
and such other property and for such other pur- 
poses as the Directors of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company may from time to 
time think necessary for the security, development, 
and operation of the property leased. 

FOURTH—That the capital stock of the reorgan- 

ized company shall be surrendered to the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad ;Company as a 
consideration for its lease and guarantee. 
¥I¥TH—That the leased property shall be delivered 
prior to Jan. 1, 1836. 
We therefore offer to the first mortgage bond- 
holders of the West Shore Company the opportunity 
to avail themselves of our agreement with the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company 
upon the following conditions: 

FIRST—That their bonds shall be deposited with 
us, with the agreement hereto attached duly exe- 
cuted by the depositors. 

SECOND—That at least a majority of the whole 
issue shall be deposited. 

Pending the deposit of such majority temporary 
receipts will be given for the bonds. After a major- 
ity shall have been secured temporary receipts will 
be exchanged for engraved receipts, negotiable in 
form, countersigned by the Union Trust Company, 
in whose custody the bonds will remain until re- 
quired by us for purposes of reorganization. 

In case a majority shall not be secured and a re- 
organization perfected within the time required un- 
der the contract with the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company, the bonds wiil be 
returned free of expense upon surrender of the 
receipts duly assigned. 

It is right that we should add that a very large 
proportion of the bonds required have already as- 
sented to the proposed plan. Upon receiving the 
assent of a majority in amount of the present West 
Shore Bonds immediate steps will be taken which, 
we are advised, will secure prompt reorganization 
and prevent further depreciation and waste of the 
property. 

The right is reserved to terminate at any time the 
privilege of accepting the offer hereby made. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO. 


who have idle funds, 

or Ry © safely In- 

Present In- 

come : We furnish Selected aa absolutely secure 

First Mortgage Loans on Improved City Property in 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, and on Productive Farms 

in Minnesota aud Iowa. Interest 6 to 8 1-2 per 

cent., according to amountof loan, &c. Refer to 

any Bank or lon ing Business House in Minneapolis. 

Satisfactory Eastern references furnished. Blank 

forms and full information sent on request. Ad- 
dress BELL & NETTLETON, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ee Ly 
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A SOLID @ @pPER CENT 
(Qquemeanemer nk 

Per annum, first mort gages on Sanden prédentive | 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- | 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 


CES EAST AND on 
Address ALLEN C. STLASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. | 











Reserve for unadjusted losses, - = - 257,008 78 
Reserve forreinsusansa, - - - 1,206,001 0% 
MET SURPLUS, oe. «© ie | 6 TTR,687 19 
TOTAL @4,316,957 01 
1. KELLOGG, President. 
eS ee 
W. O. SEILTON, Secretary. 
@ & BIRDICK, Assistant Secretary 
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Lounecticut General 
Lilé Insurance 


COmpaly, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 


‘sues Policies upon the 





Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
FV. HUDSON, sety. 


OF ‘FICK “OR 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Ccmpe aly, 


New York, January 2 1s 

The Trustees, in Conformity to 

Company, submit the following Sta=ment of tia 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s’, 
January, 1884, to 3lst December, 








rHt 


the Ch rter uf the 


MES ota wad waninese $3,958,035 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

olf ist January, 1884...... 1,447,78& 70 
Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405.798 14 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 04 
uosse: paid oe the 





same peri od........... 2,109,919 20 
Returns of Pre- ee 

miums and 

Expenses ..... $787,789 40 


FheCompany has the foliowing assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 


York Stock, City, Bank and other 
SIE Sc sis. tsiaas deb adeadisensii $8,776,685 00 

iene secured by Stocks, and other- 
aeUNaée 2,005,100 00 

Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estim ated at.. 440,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bilis Receivable. 1,454,959 73 
oo | rare 261,544 65 





Ais atin kid's ccenen +++ $12,988,289 38 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will be priid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal reprerentatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 
wiil be redeemed and paid to ‘he holders thereof, 
yr their legal repr esentatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
cates fot be produced at time of payment, and 
cance ed 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1884, for w ich cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


J.D. JONES, EDMUND W. CORL 
CHARL ES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
W.H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B_ MINTURN, 
JAMES wed CH 


DAVID LA 
GORDON w “SURNAM, JOHN ELLIO’ 

A. A. RAVEN JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THURBER, 


HORACE GRAY, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, 


WwW JOHN L, RIKER, 
WILLIAM H, MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 
C. 4 eee 


TORN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HA LEY, 
WILLIAM iL WEBB, Ww IL 4 IAM D. MORGA™. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 
JOHN D. JONES, athe 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 37 Vice-Pres’t. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK—156 & 158 BROADWAY. 

The Annual Premium on a $1,000 Policy at the 
Age of 30 will be..... 

At the end of the twenty years the © ompany 





will return to the holder in eash............ 500 00 
While the $1,000 Insurance will have been se 

cured for W years at the net cost of $1.68 for 

$1,000 insurance per year. Or, if the police 1y 

be not surrendered at the end of the 2 

years, it becOmesa paid up policy of. 1,005 00 


Any other Amount will be in the | same Pro- 

portions. 

These results are not estimated, but are fixed ina 
positive contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
while being payable in the event of the death of the 
assured. Therevis no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed by 

the terms of the New York Law. 

For examples at other ages and amounts, and also 
pT 10 and 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 
omice, 
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SCENES ON THE AFGHAN FRON- 
TIER. 


The mission is still camped at Tirpul. 
but it will probably leave on Monday, the 
18th, for summer quarters ia the hills. I 
am at present in the country between Tir- 
pul and Zulficar, in company with Dr. 
Aitcheson, F.R.S., the result of whose re- 
searches will no doubt be immensely val- 
ued by the scientific world. We are 
camped undera huge buttress of conglom- 
erate roek which rises from the clay some 
100 feet and shelters the spring near which 
the Afghan outpost is camped at Chihil 
Gaz. We left Rullsan early one morning 
and followed the course of the Heri Rud 
north ward over a level plain covcred with 
small yellow roses, a new variety. Here 
and there tulips rather belated, for most 
are now in seed, and carpets of poppies, 
larkspur, and other plants gave a flush of 
color among the local greens and grays. 
Everywhere the assafcetida stood up in 
full bloom. Is it bloom? I should say 
fruit, rather, for it has passed through the 
first two stages. At first it appears like 
an overgrown light-green cabbage on a 
shiny green stalk from two feet to two and 
one half feet high, then it opens and 
reaches the cauliflower stage, which plant 
it also imitates successfully, and then the 
smaller stems which hold each separate 
little bunch of flowers fall by their own 
weight outward, and the fruit begins to 
ripen. Assafcetida is produced by this 
plant here, but I am informed that 
there is another plant from which 
that drug is cellected. The local name 
for the plant is kéma. There is 
another plant or two of the same family 
here, one called the kendal kéma, which 
produces kendal—a gum or resin ; but, 


not having the powerful smell of the] eatj 


assafcetida, imitates the dry stems of it 
most successfully, but is knotted and not 
quite straight. Besides these the plain 
was covered with camomile, thistles, and 
buttercups, while the ‘‘ fool’s rhubarb,” a 
magnificent plant with three large leaves 
from which spring its head of flower, or 
as now its head of seed—a splash of 
brilliant red among the greens—was dotted 
about the plain. One leaf of this superb 
plant has measured six feet in circumfer- 
ence. We left Toman Agha on the left 
bank as we passed, and many ruined 
mud»buildings on this side, and camped 
by the river at Bunyad Khan, where we 
cllected some beautiful specimens of bee- 
eaters and other birds. The march from 
here was inthe old bed of the river to 
Ramani Bihisht for the great part of the 
way. Cliffs of sandstone—barely stone, 
it was so soft—were on our right, and 
mae the breeding-place of many birds— 
hawks, ravens, swifts, and the red shel- 
drake among others. We passed at one 
place through acres of a wonderful plant 
said to be called the ‘‘ cup of life” by 
Turcomans, but I never heard one rise to 
such @ height of poetical imagery. Its 
common name is kalkelli, and it has the 
most lovely cups formed by the base of the 
leaves at two or three places round the 
stem, These cups allow the stalk to pass 
through them, but close round in many 
shapes, and, according to the ripeness of 
the plant, take many colors, from the 
most delicate green to orange, while from 
one end ofthe rim of the cup springs a 
graceful dentellated spray of leafage. I 
fully expect to see strawberries sold in the 
streets of London in these natural saucers 
some day. These cups catch and retain 
rain-or dew, and on the steppes, if they 
grow there, as they are said to do, must 
be indeed the cup of life.—[London 
Times’s Correspondence. 





‘That article you had in last week’s 
paper was the funniest thing I ever read,” 
said a subscriber to an editor. “I am 
glad to hear you say so.” ‘‘ Oh, not at 
all. It would make anv dog laugh. I 
hought I should split my sides.”—[Chris- 
tian Advocate, Detroit, Mich. 








Serofula diseases manifest themselves in the 
warm weather. Hood's ———- cleanses 
be blood, and removes every of scrofula. 


Distress After Eating 


is one of the many disagreeable symptoms of dys- 
pepsia. Headache, heartburn, sour stomach, faint 
ness, and capricious appetite are also caused by this 
very widespread and growing disease. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla tones the stomach, promotes healthy 
digestion, relieves the headache, and cures the most 
obstinate cases of dyspepsia. 


Can Eat Anything 

“For several years my wife and myself have been 
great sufferers from dyspepsia. We were unable to 
eat any fruit, and were obliged to be very careful 
in selecting our food. We tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and after taking a bottle or two were able to enjoy 
fruit or any other food. We now eat anything we 
prefer, without inconvenience.” D. M. CRANDALL» 
North Adams, Mass. 

Dyspepsia Cured 

“1 took Mood’s Sarsaparilla for dyspepsia, which 
I had for nine or ten years, suffering terribly with 
it. It has entirely cured me, and I recommend it to 
others who suffer with this disease.” Mrs. A. Nor- 
ToN, Chicopee, Mass. 

“Ihave been much troubled with dyspepsia the 
past year or two. After trying many medicines | 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am now 
almost or entirely well.” Mrs. Cuas. FEETOR, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. §1;six for @5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothec ies, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





Cures Constipation. Aids Digestion. 





Avsury, N. Y., August 24, 1884.—Have used 
your SELTZER APE RIENT in my family 
or Constipation, Headache, Disordered Stomach, 
and Biliousness. Invariably find relief from its 
use, and recommend it strongly. J. L. ELLIOTT. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 2, 1884.—Have been 
using APE RIENT for Dyspepsia. It gives me 
relief from those dreadfal sensations known only 
to the dyspeptic, i. ¢., vertigo and fullness after 
ng. Haye recommended it to friends with 
like results. H. A. BAKER, 

Relieves Headache. Regulates the Bowels. 


How Cholera was 
Cured in India. 


A MISSIONARY FROM INDIA writes$ 
“ Touneoo, Birmah, 
“I find the DOCT. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM 
almost an infallible remedy for bowel com- 





plaints. It cures the most obstinate. The rainy 
season of 1874 was very sickly in Toungoo, 
cholera prevailing to an alarming extent. The 
natives, hearing that | had A MEDICINE SURE 
TO CURE that disease, came in large numbers 
for it. SOME HUNDREDS WERE CURED; in- 
deed, not a case failed of relief unless already 
in the lust stages before receiving the medicine. 
I consider it an invaluable remedy for all bowel 


complaints.” Signed, Mrs. E. 8. Cusurne, 


Member of the Baptist Misstanary Society for 
many years, and still a resident missionary in 
India. 


For sale by all Druggists. Price, %c., 50c , and 
21.00 


GILMAN BROS,, Props., Boston. 


A Letter that Speaks for Itself. 


307 Wasurneron Sr., } 
Boston, Mass., July 17, 1885, 


Publisher of The Christian Union : 

Dear Srz,—Desirous of doing something for 
the sick children of New York City, we offer 
through your columns to donate a quantity of 
our “ Dr. Seth Arndid’s Balsam’ to any society 
caring for the sick and destitute. It has the 
reputation of fifty years’ successful use in New 
England as the best manufactured medicine for 
all summer complaints in adults and children. 
Any recognized society making application to 
us will receive a quantity of the Balsam gratis. 
We refer, for our standing as’wholesale drug- 
gists, to any of the wholesale druggists of New 
York, and fot the great vdlue of the medicine to 
the Rev. D. W. Waldron, Boston City Mission, 
and the Rey. 8. J. Ferguson, Five Points Mission, 
and the hundreds of thousands that have used it 





to their benefit. GILMAN BROTHERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE..< and 13th ST., 


NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY Is NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


NEASONABLE GOODS. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEASHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


PROMPTLY 


Rf. MACY & CO. 








Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings, 


For Poultry Runs, Fish Ponds, Aviaries, 





TRADE MARK. 


Garden Fencing, Vine Training, Lawn 


encing. 

The “Invincible” Hatcher. The simplest and 
best in the market. How to raise Poultry. Pigeons, 
Birds, Dogs, &c., and make it profitable. Designs of 
Poultry Houses, Dog Kennels, &c, Poultry and Dog 
Fixtures of allkinds. How to adorn the Garden and 
Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. Illustrated Catal 
quarto size, 84 pp., containing above information 
and much more, sent on receipt of 15 cts. Address 


BROCKNER & EVANS. 


N 
Mfrs. and Lmporters, 422 % E Street, N. Y. City, 





CHURCH EQUI! 





MENT. 





"BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
f 59 Carmine 8t,, New York. 


MENEELY & OOMPA 
WEST TROY. vy BELLS 

For Churches, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 


half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FU 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 












McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 

sayin erecemers te 
sent free, 

McSaaxe & Co., Ma. 








CHURCH and LODGE FURNITURE. Send 
for Catalogue. 8. C. Small & Co, 
Manufacturers. 73 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 








COMMONWEALTH AVE! 


UE, SHOWING - THE BRATTLE SQUARE CHURCH AND THE VENDOME. 








BOSTON’S PALATIAL HOTEL, 


THE VENDOME. 


J. W. WOLCOTT, 


PROPRIETOR. 





MCOMBER'S PATENT 


in every res 


information that is required. JOEL 
urer of M’ComBER’s Patent Boots 





Mention The Christian Union. 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. Iam now manufactur- 
ing my Patent Boots and Shoes on a large scale with new and improved machinery, 
and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach of all, Rich 
and Poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measure- 
ment for men, women, and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be 
made. They will fit beautifully, will never warp, distort, or injure the tenderest foot, 
and wiil restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and comfort. I make no shoddy 
goods, and my highest-class boots and shoes are unsurpassed, either in material or 
workmanship, by any goods in any country, and my lowest-class goods are superior 
t to all others at the same price. Those who desire perfect boots and 


shoes should send for my free illustrated Weom which will give price-list and all 


OMBER, Inventor and Manufaet- 


and Shoes, and M’Co r’s 
Patent Lasts, 52 East 10th Street, five doors west of Stewart's Store, Nowy ork, 


_ i oe os” on oe Oe a oe” ee eon 6a oe 


_~_ - ae oo 2 Sk [oe 


an de ian tin cin imam tn ttn, th anh th eo cL “ie a ce oe Be ee ae ee Oe [6 eee ee ee oe. oe ee 
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BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 

After the discovery of gold in Califor 
nia in 1848, says the ‘‘ Overland,” and 
before any communication was had with 
American or European commercial points, 
the demand for supplies of almost every | 
kind became often oppressive. There were | 
no railways, no telegraph, no steamships 
by which communication could be made ; | 
no intimation when any ship would ap- 
proach the coast, Yet it was of the ut- 
most importance to the merchant that he | 
obtain the earllest opportunity to spe 

ak incoming vessel, and make such pur 
chases as would in a measure forestall the | 
efforts of his rivals. 

For this purpose each of several trading | 
Louses kept in constant readiness a aya 
boat and a set of oarsmen, with which to 
meet any craft that came into the harbor, 
and secure the first chance. 

In the front rank of these competing 
houses were those of CU. L. Ross and of 
Howard & Mellus. 

One day a shout was heard : 

‘* A brig is coming in !” 

In a moment Howard had the rudder- 
lines of his boat, and Ross those of his, 
and every oarsman sprung his ‘“‘ash” to 
the utmost. It was about three miles to | 
the brig, and the race was closely con- | 
tested. Ross was only a hundred yards | 
ahead when he grasped the ropes and 
sprang over the bulwarks. 

The captain stood at the rail, and Ross 
accosted him in his peculiarly rapid man- 
ner : 

‘*Got any red woolen shirts ?” 

‘* Yes,” said the captain, ‘‘a hundred 
dozen.” 

Without asking a single question as to 
the further contents of the vessel, Ross 
sald : 

‘‘What will you take for your entire 
cargo—everything in the ship ?” 

‘‘A hundreu per eent. advance on the 
New York invoice.” 

“Tt is done,” said Ross, as he handed 
the skipper a hundred dollars ; ‘‘ and this 
binds the bargain.” 

As the captain received the money, 
Howard reached the deck. 

There were no red woolen shirts in the 
country, and every miner must have a 
pair, even if they cost him a hundred dol- 
lars—and Ross knew it. 











EspProNaGE IN Russra.—In Russla, says 
the Rev. Dr. Buckley, a child ten years 
of age cannot go away from home to 
school withouta passport. Common serv- 
ants and peasants cannot go away from 
where they live without a passport. A 
gentleman residing in Moscow or St. 
Petersburg cannot receive the visit of a 
friend who remains many hours without 
notifying the police of his or her arrival, 
as the case may be. The porters of all 
houses are compelled to make returns of 
arrival and departure of. strangers. And 
for every one of these passports a charge 
is made of some kind. WhenI came to 
leave Russia my passport was examined, 
and an inspection placed upon it that 
‘there was no reason, so far as the officers 
knew, why I should not be permitted to 
cross the frontier.” Thinking myself by 
this time safe, and perceiving that the per- 
son who transacted the business spoke a 
little English, I said: ‘‘ You have charged 
me two roubles for certifying that you 
have no objections to my leaving the 
country. If it will be of any use to you 
I will give you a certificate gratuitously 
that I have not the slightest objection to 
leaving it.” At which he produced a 
grimace and # sound which can only be 
described as an attempt to blend a grin 
and a growl. 








A GrateruL Cat.—The New Haven 
“ News ” is responsible for this cat story : 
“Mr, George Baldwin has _ several 
apple and pear trees, and last Fall his cat 
awoke to the fact that these trees bore 
fruit which his master’s family liked to 
eat. One day in October the cat’s owner 
was surprised by the action of his pet. 
Theanima) was walking slowly about one 





of the trees, stopping every minute or two 


to gaze up at the apples on the boughs. 
After completing its tour of inspection, 
the cat climbed the tree and slowly made 
its way out on a limb toward what was 
probably the ripest and largest apple of 
the several bushels of fruit on the tree. 
When it reached its goal, the animal 
made several attempts to break the stem 
with its teeth, and finally succeeded. It 


|had taken care to bite off a bit of the| 
|stem long enough to be securely held, | 


and with its prize in its mouth the cat | 
began its descent. Once on the ground | 
the apple was carried to a porch and laid 
by the side of a door opening into the | 
|}house. The exploit was frequently | 
repeated by Mr. Baldwin's sagacious puss, 


and the side of the porch was usually | 
lined with apples.” 


A BENEVOLENT OLD MAN.—Just as 
evening was closing in, a curly-headed 
little boy was standing on tiptoe on the 
doorstep of a house in Chelsea, trying to 
reach the door-bell. Just then a benevo- 
lent old man passed along. He paused, 
aud, with a kindly smile, patted the boy 
on the head. 

‘“My son, 


that door-bell is 


| beyond your reach, isn’t it ?” 


© Yeth thir.” 
“Ah,” continued the old gentleman, 


|musingly, ‘‘it is a fit symbol of the striv- 


ing of youth after the unattainable. 
How often in this world the thing we de- 
sire most is beyond our grasp! And 
when after continued effort we have 


secured the object of our ambition, how | 


often we find that it is not worth what 
it has cost! My little man, I am taller 
than you. ShallI ring the bell for you ?” 

“If you wanth to,” replied the boy, 
looking at him out of the corners of his 
roguish eyes. 

With another fatherly smile, the old 
gentleman gave the bell-handle a vigor- 
ous pull. What was his amazement to 
see the boy jump from the steps and slide 
around the corner with the words : 

‘* You'd better hurry now, or they will 
be after you !” 

The boy had scarcely disappeared when 
an upper window opened and the con 
tents of a bowl of water descended on the 
old man, accompanied with the words: 

‘ Take that for your impudence !” 

There is one man in Chelsea who thinks 
he will not help any more little boys pull 
their neighbors’ door-bells—at least until 
after he has asked a few questions, 
—[Youth’s Companion. 

A New York pastor, who enlivens his 
talks with anecdotes, is so fond of a joke 
that he would rather tell one at his own 
expense than not tell one at all. This is 
his latest: ‘‘I was writing by my study 
window, and a little Irish child was busy- 
ing himself by throwing beans at the win- 
dow. Losing all patience, I rushed out 
of the house determined to frighten the 
boy. It happened that his mother was 
coming after him at the same moment, and 
we met by his side. I stormed at the 
child, and then, as the mother seemed 
excessively stupid, I gave her a piece of 
my mind. Finally, asa grand and over- 
whelming conclusion to my scolding, I 
said: ‘A little discipline now with your 
children will save you much pain, if not 
disgrace, in the future. Think of that.’ 
‘Think, is it?’ she replied; ‘I think if 
you'd go back to your bedroom and wipe 
the ink off of your nose you'd be prettier, 


even if you didn’t make so much av a 
sensation.’ It was not a soft answer, but 
it had the effect of turning away wrath.” 








A gentleman who used to live close to 
the residence of the late Tom Moore tells 
the following anecdote : ‘‘ Once, driving 
home to Chippenham from Devizes, I 
gave an old ladya lift in the trap ; and, in 
conversation, I asked her if she saw much 
of Tom Moore in her village when he was 
alive. ‘Tom Moore, sir? Tom Moore ?’ 
sald she. ‘Oh, you mean Mr. Moore. 
Mrs. Moore was a very kind lady ; but 
Mr. Moore used to write all sorts of verses 
about the moon, and such like things. He 
were no account.’” 


a little | 





BALDNESS. 


If you are troubled with a diseased scalp, 
if your hair is falling out, if it is weak 
and thin, or if you have become bald, 
your hair may be restored to its original 
healthful condition and color by the use 
of Hall’s Hair Renewer. This efficient 
remedy combines the most desirable qual- 
ities of the best preparations for the 
| hair, without the use of any objection- 
| able ingredient. Mrs. Hunsberry, 344 

Franklin ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., after a 

severe attack of erysipelas in the head, lost 
| her hair so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottle of Hall’s Hair Re- 
newer produced a new growth, as soft, 
brown, and thick, as in youth. 








its original color by exciting the scalp to 


| HALL’S 
Hair Renewer 


is not a dye, nor does it contain any coloring matter whatever. 


efficient remedy in cases of scalp disease. 


——3 


GRAY HAIRS 


are honorable, when they are associated 
with advanced age, but to be prematurely 
gray is unpleasant, to suy the least. If 
you cannot renew your youth, you may, at 
least, attain the appearance of it, by the 
use of Hall’s Hair Renewer. Randolph 
W. Farley, Nashua, N. H., quite a young 
man, whose hair had become gray, like 
that of avery aged person, applied Halls 
Hair Renewer, and now his locks are a 
beautiful brown, as in youth. He says 
“The effects, in my case, from the use of 
Hall’s Hair Renewer are truly marvelous.” 
Mrs. E. Elliott, Glenville, W. Va., says 
“One bottle of Hall’s Hair Renewer re- 
stored my hair to its youthful color.” 





VECETABLE 
SICILIAN 


It restores the hair to 
a natural, healthful action, and is, also, an 
Walter Burnham, M. D., Lowell, Mass., 


| writes: ‘Having, by accident, seen Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer used for 


of the scalp was completely cured. 


newer. Mrs. Susan H. Scott, Stoddard, | 
N.H., writes: ‘**The Renewer will cer- 
tainly restore gray hair to its original 
color. Ihave used ft ten years, and it has 
given perfect satisfaction. It keeps my 
hair in splendid condition.” Mrs. E. M. 
Rittenhouse, Humboldt, Kansas, writes: 
“IT have used Hall’s Hair Renewer for 
years. It keeps the scalp clean and 
healthy, the hair dark and glossy, and pro- 
duces a new and vigorous growth.” 


The beauty and vigor of the hair Is easily | 
maintained by the use of Hall’s Hair Re-| 


restoring the hair, where inveterate eruptions had resisted various kinds of treatment, 
I found that not only was the hair restored to its natural beauty, but also the disease 
I have since recommended the Renewer, fre- 
quently, in similar cases, and always with the same success.” 


J. B. Duncan, Laredo, Texas, writes: 
“ For a number of years my hair had been 
| rowing thinner, until at last I became 
quite bald. The use of two bottles of 
Hall’s Vegetable Sieilian Hair Renewer 
has restored to my head a fine, healthy 
growth of hair.” H. Errickson, 4 Chest- 
nut st., Charlestown, Mass., writes: 
‘“*When I commenced the use of Hall's 
Hair Renewer, the top of my head was 
perfectly bare. I am now using my fourth 
bottle, and my head is covered with a nice 
growth of new hair.” 





Hall’s Hair Renewer, 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., U.S. A. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 





0.8.8 0.R.R. 


Kt is the only line with its own traek from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 

It connects in Union fa ay with throus jh trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPH OSTON 
and all Eastern points. It is “-¥ principal line te 
SAM FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it yoreree all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
= branch lines to all their important cities and 


wns. 

"trem CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, It runs 
every day in the year from one to three ‘ele antly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Biuffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and edar Ra Ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louls and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equipment is complete and first class in every 

articular, and at all important ma Interlocking 

witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 


For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc. 


regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent inthe United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER tet V.P. & GEN, Mar., CHicaco. 
HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHICAGO. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aat., CHICAGO. 


THE a SELECTED BY THE U.S. COV’T 
O CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


en 


Burlinyion 


Rote | 





ROOSEVELT PORTABLE 


PIPE ORGAN, 


We have conmeetelaee many yous ot att 
and @ 


Ce SEE eran hase 
(ope the best reed ergan Se 


HILBORNE L. ROOSEVELT, 
Manutmeturcr of 
145-147-149 West ot th Mt... ew Yor. 





A SOVERRZIGN REMEDY FOR “ CHAPPED HANDS.” 








fs Because nothing can be SAFER or MORE DELIGHTFU 
for the Toilet or Bath, than » SHAVING Ar of Pt do 
PURITY _and MILDNESS, that extensively 
jh P TOILET purposes. It is a LUXURY with which no 
dover a can AFFORD to be unacquainted. Put up tn 
laste cakes; also, in nd bars. Ask your Drug. 
ist for it, or send Qo, s —— trial sample. Be sure your Barber 
it. Williama’ Genuine Yankee aad other Shaving 
says are the finest in the world. 













R 1ts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tes 

and endorsed by thousands of house Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask for it. 
0. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 


a PRIZE E tres sconty box bf goods which will 





malt of teaway than an thing 
slag {a thls worl by Sethes oox, succeed fr from 

iy opens before 
Reiss taplutely sure. Atonce addresa, TRuk 





Visiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction.” 
, Those answering an Advertisement wilt 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw me 





' Advertisement in The Christian Cnion,* 
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First-class barbers use it. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soa: 
mag ~~ to any one whocan not get it of their 
r, if six two-cent Stamps, to pay postage, are 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
mention this paper. 


LEADING SC HOO LS. 





AMERICAN 


pest TRACHERS, .AMESICAN,, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East 14th St.New York. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawr College, ®ryn Mawr, Pa., near 
Philadelphia, 
will open in the autumn of 1885. For gramme of 
graduate and undergraduate courses offered in 
1885-86, address Jal ES E. RHOADS, President. 
A THOROU os. FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
OME SCHOOL. 

Location meena for health ; not one case of 
sickness since the opening (five years). French war- 4 
ranted to be — in two years. $300 a 

ar. Address Mux. H. CLERC and Miss MARION L. 

®CKE, 4,313-15 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia. 


eeerenes PE. A BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prepares for Wellesley. Vassar, and Smith Col- 
leges. Keopens Sept. 16, — 
‘or catalogues — add 
_MISS F. T “WALSH, Principal. 





Bostes U NIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 

The largest full-course Law School in America. 
Address E. H. BENNETT, LL.D., Dean. 


ay UGA PARE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
urora, N.Y . A. FLINT, Principal. 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 


Families promptly provided without charge 


with best American or Foreign Teachers Positions 
secured for Governesses, Tutors, Grade Tea: he: 
Sperialion. and Principals. Information of g 

is free to parents. School property sold and 





J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
mare a - TEACHKRS’ INSTITUTE, 
10 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


c ‘OLLEGE, Colorado 

O O Td Springs, Colo. Collegi- 
ate and paratory 

rT tment of Assaying anu Metal 


ealthy, especially for oe” 
troubles. ho saloons. Year opens Sept. 

Address PROF. G. Aimtry 13 Tremont Place, 
Boston, or PRO PROF. F. - LOND at Colorado Springs. 

VWOOK “ACADEMY, 

Havana, N. Y. 

Well equipped and endowed school for both sexes. 
Heated by steam, with bath-rooms, gymnasium, etc. 
Six courses of study. Graduates admitted without 
examination into Vassar and Elmira Colleges and 
Rochester and Madison Universities. Expenses 
from $200 to $300 per year. 

A.C. HILL. Principal. 

\USHING ACADEMY 

pa ne Aa Mass. 

First class. For both sexes. Full courses. Ex- 
penses low. Send for Priogs 
AMES E. VOSE, Principal. 


Cares HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwali-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 
Superior natural advantages fcr physical devel- 
opment. Mountain and forest lands. New school 
bullding, with large gymnasium hall» Nineteenth 
year begins Sept. 16. O, COBB, A.M.,, Principal. 














ARLINGTON SEuInAnY for Young 
Ladies, West C' Chester Uo., Pa Location 
beautiful, buildings "Sdosthant. % acres, All 


brenches, includmg languages, music. painting. 
Sessions commence September 14. $180 ) wa year. 
Address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D., Principal. 








ICKINSON bor paleo 
liamsport, Pa, 

A superior WA... School and a Christian Flome | 
for both sexes. Tweive teachers; eight courses o 
study. Thorough instruction. Special won mated 
in A studies, and in jent x nl 
languages. students may elect studi 
ey course. tp ta in nein a ¥ om 

mye e~ TO = | ry with anew Sl appli- 
ances fur mfort. Discounts when two 
oe oom “beens a ans 6 eee. Thirty- 
e year _# September Catal rd oa 
address “ES J. GRAY, D.D., Presi 





LEADING SCHOOLS. 








Tyrvestty se SCHOOL OF VAL® COLLEGE 

Nr- ‘AH PORTER. 
PROFESSORS yj peanawees ¢ George E. Dey. He- 
brew and O. T. Biblicait Buon Se Samuel Harris, 
Systematic Theology ; George P. Fisher, Church 
History ; Tasty Dwight, New Testament Greek ; 
Lewis O Brustow. Sacred Rhetoric; Joan E Rus. 
sell, N. 7. bib.t: sal Theology; Mark Balley, Flocu- 
tion, en IAL LECTURERS: William M. Taylor (on 
preachiny), John Hall. N. J. Burton, Francis 
Walker, L. J Sanford, M.D. Open, on equal eae 
to students of every Christian denomination, with 
the privileges of the University. Session begins 
Sept. 24th. For catalogue and condition of admis 
sion to Graduate or Fourth Year Class, apply to 
Prof. GEORGE E, DAY, New Haven, Conn, 


DR. HOLBROOK’S 


Military School,}— 


SING SING, N. Y. 


Reopens W tneniky ormtns, rOLIOOK 16. Ad 
_—. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


ELMIRA COLLECE 


FOR WOMEN, offers superior courses of study 
in ¢ ~ a Eclectic, and Preparatory Depart 
U) 





ments so in Musie and Art. Heated by steam 
and furnished with an Elevator. Address _ 
A. W. COWLES, D.D., Elmira, N. Y. 





JRIEND*’ SCHOO. “oe gors SEXES, 
Providence, 
Founded 1784. $150 per Tene’ Et for board and 
tuition. First term_ begins September 9. —- For 
cireular, address AUGUSTINE JONES, A M., Prin. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


$188 to S27 per year. Class of “’8” numbers 32 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Five graduating courses. 
Prepares for all Colleges, for Business, for Teachin 
or for Life. Special rates to two or more. Super > 
new buildings, steam heated. Music, Art, Oratory. 
Four Literary "am Address JOS. E. KING, 
D.D., Fort Edward, N 


1844. 





FR REHOLD INSTITU TE, 
Freehold, N. Y., 
pepeeres boys and young men for Business; and for 

Princeton, Columbia, Y =e, ana Harvard. Back 
ward boy vs priv ately taugh 
A. G. CH IRERS, A.M., Principal 


GANNETT INSTITUTE oom 


Family and Day School. Full co of Teachers 
and Lecturers. The Thirty second Year will be; 
Wednesday, Sept. 30, 1885. For Catale ue and 
cular apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M, 69 Ches- 

r Square, Boston, Mass. 


1885. 








6 sat oCcK INSTITUTE, So. Williams- 
Berkshire Co., Mass. 

guperaneay School for Boys. 4'th year. Health- 

fut ocation, pleasant home. and Serer h school 

Ctreulars on senna GEORGE F. LS, Prin. 


Grey E HALL 

ound Hill. Northampton, Mas 
A School for Boys. Opens September 23. ror circu- 
lar address DWARD P. SEYMOUR, sieeamneitis 


OLDEN a ey 
Bri idgoport. Con 
Fer young wee and children. Yor circulars ad- 
dress MISS LMILY NELSON, Principal. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Under care of Friends (Orthodox) In the coun’ 
nine miles from Lt iphia; students board 





Classical, Scientific, rses. For 
and information, —— MA AORRARE- 
LESS, DEAN, HAVERFORD COLLEGE P. O., Pa. 


IGHLAND esr amy Ac ACADEMY, 
ster, 
aor begins Sept. 9th, iss. STUDIES: Most 
saseted English branches, Physics, Chemistry, 
) a oe A udies, Surveying, nch, German, 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent. 





>) 


LAKE ERIE 
EMINARY 


Painesville, Ohio. 


The Twenty-seventh year opens September 1/th, 
1885. Entrance examinations September 11th, 12th. 
Applications should be made early. 


MISS MARY CVE Pringipal, 


L’ NDON-H: Aly osen HOOL FOR YOUNG 


Ponshhaepele. N. Y¥. 
Rare advantages. 
For ¢ aahalngees address 
AMUEL W. BUCK, A.M., Principal. 


ARIETIA X COLLEGE 


Marietta, Ohio. 


The best educational advantages offered. 
Expenses moderate. Two courses of study. 
Free Scholarships to aid worthy students. 
The next term in College and Academy be- 
gins September 10th. Catalogues sent on application. 








a) ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn. 


The aim—a sound mind in a sound body. 

Thorough courses in English, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Music, and Art, French and German 
spoken in the family. 

Eleventh year opens September 23. 


M'St GILMAN'S HOME AND DAY 
a SC Hoo FOR SRLS NG LADIES AND 


44 Rutland kyuare, Hosto 
will reopen Sept. 30, 1585 Home won we "tly lim- 
ited Superior facilities for studying Music, Art, 
and Modern Languages. Resident foreign teacher. 








ISS KIERSTED’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND CHILDREN, 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, 
will reopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board 
ing pupils limited to 10. Circular on application at 
the school. 


M's &PRING’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 

‘ ( HILDREN, 

No, 121 East 36th street, near Park Avenue, 
will reopen Monday, September 28. Drawing, Elocu- 
tion. Calisthenies, and Sewing included. ctures 
through the year on Literature, History, Architect- 
ure, etc. + om course for a wanced pupils. At 
home Sept. 16. 





——————-9— 


ORAVIAN SEMINARY, BETHLEHEM, 
PA. Cente tenary Celebration. Oct. 2d. Aims to 
form character and educate girisfor useful life. 





ORGAN’PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ill, 
Send for Catalogue, 


2 YS. 
MR, BOWEN’S SCHOOL fon aing 
and day pupils. Primary, English, and Classical. 
Healthy loca ton on 5 a 7 ‘Opens Sept. 22. 
For circulars address KEV WEN, 352 Collins 
Street, Hartford, Ct. 











T. VERNON INSTITUTE, 


No. 46 Mt, bag Place, Baltimore, Md. 
English, French, and German Home School for 
Young, ladies and ttle ris. Mrs. M.J. Jones and 
Maitland, Principals, assisted by a ~ 
eorps of Professors. The situation is very beauti- 
we mee one of — squares which surround the 





N. CARLETON’s HOME A 
I. ecusol. FOR BOYS, vetted 


'o ass. 
y combination of a true home and PS 
school Choice appointments. Term 


r year. The next year opens Se 8, 1885. 
Siovekare: Address a N. CARLETON IN, A.M. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Statements respecting the methods and 
courses of instruction will be sent on appli- 
cation. The next term begins October 1. 


Kismenca RTNERS TRAINED. 
Kare opportunities afforded. Send for circular to | 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. | 











LADIES’ INTERNATIQNAL COLLEGE 


Heme for ladies studying in Europe. Inc. under 
Laws of Mass. jaities, Music, Art, and Modern 
Languages. Faci a for travel 5 e Continent. 
Reduced rates of ocea’ #. Address, for cir- 
cular, FLORENCE, 75 Hanover St., Worcester, Mass. 


LEN HALL SEMINARY. 


A Moravian School for Girls, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. 92d year. 











REV. H. A. BRICKENSTEIN, | 
Principal. 


The 26th annual term 
ith, 1885. 


rs } 








T. VERNON SEMINARY, 
1,100 and 1,104 “‘M” Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

French and English School for Young Ladies. 
Special advantages in Modern Languages, Mu- 
sic, and Art. 

For further inf rmation apply to the Principal, 

MRS. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 





LADIES? SCHO SCHOOL, 


0 6 ONTZ The Thirty-sixth year 
e of this School -t shestnut 
st. Bogmnary chee LADELPHIA). the Third 
at JAY Coo KES PALATIAL COUNTRY 
=KAT, commences September 23. Principals, 
MaRYL BONNEY, HARRIETTE A 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, SyLtvia J. Eastu 
Address Ogontz P. O., Montgomery “Co. »Pa 


Poa (N.Y 2p beiiitary 
culars address Col. C. J 


Asner, For cir 
yYRIGHT, A Prin’ ‘pl. 


eit (Ne Y.) Military Institute 
numbers limited end for circulars with term 
studies, and references, Dr. C. B.W arring, P rincipal, 


— | PRILLIPs ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass. 
F, P, BANCROFT, Principal 


Next year begins Sept. 9. 


For Catalogue address the P: ey, 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUCHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


Fits for any College or Government Academy, for 
Business and ned Relations. U.S. efficer, de. 
tailed by Secretary of War, Commandant. 
Springfleld Cadet Rifles. “BISBEE & AMEN, Prins 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A high grade and successful school for both sexes, 
Music and Art specialties. Moderate rates Enter at 
any time, Send for Catalogue. W.H. BANNISTER. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY 
offers all the advantages 
of a first-class school 
, rau for ladies. Full college 
"ig and seminary courses, 
excellent pocpanstory 
oe arcane location, buildings steam 
heated and gas-lighted, perfect sanitary arrange 
ments, special attention to health, good food, good 
beds, pleasant rooms, delightful home life, moder- 
ate expense. Address MarTHa Hit.arp, iA B., for 
particulars. Lock Box 1 5 Rockford, | 





QIGLA R’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
K Newburg-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
Gives the best preparation for the best colleges. Two 
Yale valedictorians in three years. Entrance ex 
amination held at the school by member of Yale 
jaculty. Daily gymnastics under teacher com 
pulsory. For circulars, etc., address 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


THE CATHEDRAL ®CHOOL OF 8ST. PAUL, 
Garden ¢ ity, L. 1., Diocese of Long Island, 
opens Sept. 23d. Equipment complete. Healthful 
Facilities unsurpassed. van pevens wat 

of instructors. Militery officer — U. 
Government. Terms, $\00 a year. For furel er ae 
ticulars apply to CHARI.ES STURTEVANT MOORE 
A.B. (Harvard), Head Master. 





66 TH E ELMS 53 SPRINGFIELD, 


MABS., 
Family, Day, and Music School for Girls. Primary, 


Academic, Classical, and Post Graduate Courses. 
MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, Principals. 
HE KINDERGARTEN NORMAL ae 

< of New York will be reopened Oct.2 at 7 

14th St. 


. SARAH M. HARRIS, 


Principals, {PA NY E. SCHWEDLER 





HE_GUNNE 
Ww ahs amen ‘Litchfield Co., Coan. 
A Family and Preparatory aan: Addr 
" BRINSMADE. 





er COLLEGE FOR VOUNG LADIES 
Aurora, (Cayuga Lake, 

Full collegiate course of study. Supertor facilities, 

for .music and art. Location unsurpassed for beauty 

and healthfulness. Session begins September lt, 


1885 Send for caseog™s. 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 





M*- CADY’s vabien FOR YOUNG | 
| 
New Haven, (o 
The sixteenth school year beatae Thursday 
tember 2%, 1885. An early application is —, 





Wwe SALEM, ACy DEMY 
Salem, Mavs., 
Offers to vm .. an y ecenenned place to educate 
their children. Three terms of 12 weeks, a term 
—€i44a year. No extras except music and books. 
i= ils - omevi tnd family. Location healthful 
free from evil influences. References given. 
WHITTIER, M.D., Principal. 





AK GROVE. 
Home School for Young Ladies, 
Amherst, Mass, 


Number limited. 


For circulars address MISS E. E. OWEN. 





ELOCUTION 


Instituted 1873 ; 





| Brooks, A.M., PREesIDENT. 
Diplomas and onles Degrees. 
|}each a Specialist. 


New 7-piage Catalogue of The National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, 1,416 and 1,418 
Chest nat Street, Se ie Pa., sent 

on application to Dr. Edw 


Large C orps of Instructors, 
Fall term begins September 28. 





Chartered 1875. coum 


: FREE 








OSSINING. INSTITU 


For YOUNG LADIES | = 
And MISSES 


UT ants acne. 
d Modern 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY 


“BRIDGETON, N. J. 

Christian Home School. Boys only. Pre 
| bares for College. Teaching thorough. Terms mod 
erate. Healthful location Fifteen acres, Open 
| September 8. Send for circular. 








EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 23. Is provided 
for giving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclec” 
tic, and Preparatory Departmenis; also in Music 
and Art. Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. 





yo 4 FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass., 

will commence its 5ist year September 9. ‘Fine 

Library, Laboratory, ag ty gC and Cabinets. 

Thorough instruction. Best of home influences. 

Send for Circular to Miss A, E. STANTON, Principal. 


TYOMING SEMINARY AND COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE, 

For aang Sa s and gentlemen. Alive and enter 
rising school. Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
Sollege- tes see pee 4 ’ Art and Musical Courses 0 

study. Students prepared to enter College without 
condition. Commercial College without a superior. 

Modern Languages a speciaity. Eighteen instruct: 

ors. Average attendance last year 279 r term. 

Expenses, et year. Fall term, 13 —o8 begins 

September 2, 1 For Catalogue addre 
Rev. L. L. SPRAGUE, A.M,, Principal, Kingston, Pa 


For her School Clee inl 











uti icunges.. F 
ce De D. MRICE, bing a P a 


see Page 27, 


